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The Publisher has h apologise for the appearance of the 
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statistical Account ot^oba- 
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CHAPTER 1. 



Boundaries, Eilent, Situation, GejicTal Apjymrance, 
Civil Divisions. 



THE Boundaries of the Province of Nova-Scotia, 
previous to the conquest of Canada, were always a 
Bubject of dispute between Great Britain and France. 
They had never been settled by any treaty, and the 
Commissioners appointed to adjust them came to no 
conclusion upon a subject, which, bymutual consent, 
seemed to have been left to the decision of arms. — 
At the peace of 1763, the limits of the Colony were a 
matter of discretion rather than strict legal right, 
and ".vcrc therefore fixed by the Crown, as follows : 
" to the Northward, our said Province shall be 
bounded by the Southern Boundary of our Province 
of Quebec, as far as the ■*eetern extremity of the 
Bay Des Chaleurs. To the eastward by the said 
Bay, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to the Cape or 
Promontary called Cape Breton, in the Island of 
that name, including that Island, the Island of St, 



John's, and all other Islands within gIs leagues of the 
Coast, to the BouUiward by the Atlantic Ocean, from 
the said Cape to Cape-Sable, including the Island of 
that name, and all other Islands within 40 leagues 
of the Coast, with all the rights, members and appur- 
tenances, whatsoever, thereto belonging. And to the 
westward, although our said Province hath ancient- 
ly extended) and doth of right extend, as far as tho 
river Pentagoet or Penobscot, it shall be bounded by 
a line drawn from Cape-Sable across the entrance 
of the Bay of Fundy, to the mouth of the river St. 
Croix; by the said river to its source, and by a lino 
drawn due north, from thence to the southern boun- 
dary of our Colony of Quebec." At subsequent pe- 
riods, this territory was divided into four separate Pro- 
vinces, viz, Nova-Scotia, New-Brunswick, Prince 
Edward's Island and Cape Breton. But in 1820, this 
latter Island was again annexed to the Government 
of Nova-Scotia, and now forms a County in the civil 
divisions of the Province. Nova-Scotia proper, or 
that portion of the Continent known under that 
Dame, is connected with the body of North America 
by a narrow isthmus, and is bounded on the North 
by the Strait of Northumberland, which separates it 
from Prince Edward's Island ; on the north east by 
the Gut of Canseaii, which divides it from Cape-Bre- 
ton,on the southandsoutheastby the Atlantic ocean, 
and on the west by the Bay of Fundy and New- 
Brunswick. It lies within the 43d and 46th degree 
of North Latitude, and between the 61st and 67th 
degree of Longitude, west from the Greenwich meri- 
dian, and ie about 300 miles in length, but of une- 
qual width, embracing a superficies of 15,617 square 



miles, or 9,994,880 acres. The face of the Counb'r 
is agreeably diverfiified by hills and dales, but though 
undulated is not mountainous, the eummit of the 
highest hill being not more than six hundred feet 
above the level of thesea. Thereare several ridges 
of high land, which are here called mountains, al- 
though tliey by no means deserve the appellation on 
account of their altitude. These generally run 
north and south, branching off into irregular and 
hilly land, terminating sometimes in high clitTson 
the Coast, and sometimes losing themselves in gen- 
tle declivities in the interior. In scenery, therefore, 
it partakes not of the sublime, but its numerous and 
beautiful lakes, its harbours Htudded with islands, 
its rivers, brooks and streams, of which it boasts a 
great profusion, enliven and embellish the Country, 
naturally picturesque from its variety of highlands 
and praricB. The appearance of the sea coast is ge- 
nerally inhospitable, presenting a bold rocky shore, 
and a poor and sterile Boil, clothed with a thin and 
stunted growth of Birch and Spruce. The southern, 
margin is rugged and broken, with very prominent 
features, deep indents and craggy islands, and ledges 
inserted in the sea ; either formed by nature to re- 
eiet the constant attacks of the western ocean, cv 
more probably exposed by its action. The features 
of the northern coast are soft and free from rocks, — 
The shores are every where indented with harbours, 
rivers, coves and bays, in most places communicat- 
ing with the waters of the interior of the Country, 
scarcely any part of which is thirty miles distant 
from navigation. The most remarkable cliff on the 
whole coast, is Ih* summit of AEpotag;oen, whioh lies 
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on the Promontary that separates Mahone from 
Mai^aret'e-Bay. This land, which is about five lian- 
dred feet in perpendicular height, may be diacerned 
at a great distance, and ia generally the first object 
seen in approaching Halifax from Europe, or the 
West Indies. Ardoise hill, situated between Windsor 
and Halifax, is the highest land in the Province, 
and affords a distant prospect of Windsor, Falmouth, 
Newport, Horton, and the Countrybordering onthe 
Bason of Minas. Beyond this are the Horton moun- 
tains, which run nearly north and south, and about 
twenty miles further is another range ofhigh lands, 
known by the name of the North mountain, which ia 
washed by the waters of the BayofFundy. Cape 
Blomedon, which terminates this chain of hills, pre- 
sents a grand and imposing appearance ; its perpen- 
dicular i'ront ia of a dark red colour, and its head may 
often be seen above the mists by which it is encir- 
cled. The great itiequahty in the surface of Nova- 
Scotia is the cause of the existence of numerous 
lakes, which are scattered over it in every direction. 
Some of them are of very great extent, and in many 
places forni almost a continued chain of water com- 
munication across the Province. Tlie largest ia 
" Rosignoll," situated lo the westward ol Liverpool. 
The dimensions of this lake have never been ascer- 
tained by actual admeasurement, but it is said to ex- 
ceed thirty miles in length. In the same neighbour- 
hood there are a number of others, extending from 
the head of Allan's River, near Annapolis, to within 
a short distance of the Liverpool river. This route is 
always adopted by the Indians, when passing be- 
tween these towns, who aflirm that there are but 



two abort portages in the whole distance. In the 
township of Yarmouth there are eig-hty, besides Lake 
George, which is of nearly the same extent as Ro- 
signol, and although they are not to be found in 
equal number in every township, yet they arc of fre- 
quent occurrence in all. Fmm the head of the Shu- 
benaccadie river ihey almost reach the Harbor of 
Halifax, and afibrd such an extensive inland navi^- 
tion, that a company has been formed to complete 
the junction by means of a Canal. Between Wind- 
sor and the Atlantic, there is a similar connexion in 
two different places— one between the St. Croix and 
Margaret's Bay, and the other between the head of 
the Avon and Chester Bay. There is also a chain 
of lakes, situated between the source of the Gaepe- 
reauK in King's County, and that of Gold River, in 
the County of Lunenburg, which nearly unites them. 
Some of these lakes are extremely beautiful, contain- 
ing in general one or more small islands, which are 
covered with a luxuriant growth of wood, and vary 
in every imaginable shape ; while the hills, with 
which they are generally environed, are often undu- 
lated in the most romantic manner. These higlilands 
are, with few exceptions, well wooded, and embel- 
lish the scenery at every season of the year. The 
first frost in the autumn invests the foliage with an 
infinite diversity of colour, and in one night alters 
the whole appearance of the forest. The leaves of 
the maple become red — those of the birch yellow, and 
the sumach pink ; while the elm, the oak, the ever- 
greens and others, by preserving their colours, add 
to the variety of the landscape. The aspect of the 
country is, however, in many places deformed. A 



large portion of the land on the Southern coast, for 
many miles in the interior is stony and barren, fre- 
quently devoid of trees, and presenting a dreary and 
desolate waste. There are also some inconsiderable 
bogs, covered with peat nnd aquatic grasses. One of 
the largest oftheaeisthe Carriboo bog, situated in 
Aylesford, the source of both the Korton and Anna- 
polis rivers, which flow from thence in opposite di- 
rections, one discharging itself into the Basin of 
Minas, and the other into the Bayof Fundy. There 
are seldom any trees growing in these bogs, but in 
all are to be found the trunks of those which ones 
Btood there, and have been preserved by the waters 
tkat originally deprived tliem of existence. Although 
numerous, they are not very extensive, for the sur- 
face of the country is too uneven to admit of their 
covering much ground. !n other places where fires 
have raged, the forest has been destroyed, and tall 
dead trees, stretching their naked limbs in the air, 
threaten the traveller with destruction. Where 
these " burnt lands" occur, nothing can exceed the 
desolation and dreariness of their appearance. Th« 
fire, while it burns the stem of the tree, seldom con- 
sumes it, but hardens and preserves it from decay, 
and it not unfrequcntly maintains its erect position 
for years after it has been stripped of its foliage. If 
the ground has been dried by a previous drought, 
the fire consumes the soil and the seeds of trees con- 
tained in it, and a long period elapses before it is a- 
gain clothed with a new growth of wood, which in 
many instances ia altogether of a diiTerent kind from 
that with which it was previously covered. The soil 
of the country is so various, and the changes so fre- 




quent, that thero is a constant succeasioa of forest 
scenery- The birch, the spruce, beech and hem- 
lock, constitute the most predominant classes of 
woodland. These are to be severally found in extent, 

according to the properties ol' the soil, sometimes 
distinctly, but often intermingled with each other. 
In winter, when the gi'ound is covered with snow, 
the appearance of the evergcreen is peculiarly agree- 
able, and refreshes the eye when fatigiied with the 
uniform glare of a white surface. The ai-able lands 
bear as yetasmalt proportion to the wilderness parts 
of the country ; and these, as in all other places in 
America, are chiefly confined to the neighbourhood 
of the rivers, harbours, and coasts, though small 
scattered eeltlements are to be found in the interior, 
wiiei-e the lands are of sufficient value to invite culti- 
vation, But the appearance of the old townships 
will vie with any part of America for beauty. The 
extended and well cultivated valley of the Annapolis 
River, the diversified and picturesque country of 
Horton and Cornwailis ; the richness, extent, and 
variety, of the views in the vicinity of Windsor ; the 
unrivalled beauty of Mahone Bay, with its numerous 
Islands ; the whole country borderingon the Shube- 
naccadie ; very many places in the Eastern parts of 
the Province, and the extensive townships of New- 
portand Yarmouth, cannot fail to excite the wonder 
of strangers, that they exist in a country which has 
always been represented as the most uninteresting 
part of America. The civil departments of the Pro- 
vince consist of divisions and counties. Of the former 
there arc five — the Eastern, Middle, Western, Hali- 
fax, and Cape-Breton divisions. The Eastern divi- 
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Bioii comprises the counties of Sydney and Cumber- 
lantl, and part of that of Halifax. The Middle divi- 
sion consists of Hants, King's, Lunenburg, and 
Queen's Counties. The Western division includes 
Annapolis and Shelburne Counties. The Cape-Breton 
division comprehends the whole Island, which forms 
but one county. The Halifax division embraces 
only part of the county of that name, and includes 
the townships of Halifax, Lawrencetown and Pres- 
<on. There are ten Counties— Halifax, Sydney, 
Cumberland, Hants, King's, Lunenburg, Queen's, 
Annapolis, Shelburne, and Cape-Brefon, which are 
again subdivided into districts and townships. As 
these terms are peculiar to America, and ditfer in 
many places in their signification, it may be proper 
to add, that in this country, a division is merely a 
circuit, contaiDing one or more counties. When 
professional men were appointed to preside in the 
Courts of Common Pieas and General Sessions of the 
Peace, circuits was allotted to eachoflhem, which 
were then called and have since been known as divi- 
Bions — a term which lias no other import than as 
connected with their duties. A district contains one 
or more townships, and is a subdivision of a county 
rendered necessary by its extent. It is, therefore, 
for the convenience of the people, set a part, and has 
the privilege conferred upon it of having a Court 
of General Sessions of the Peace, ibr the regulation 
of all its internal affairs. Each District is or should 
be furnished with a Court-Housc, but the Jail be- 
longs to the County. The SherilT's authority is 
commensurate with the County, and the Commis- 
sions of the Peace extend throughout the same. — 



The localities of Juries, both la real and personal^ 
have also a reference to the county ;and the election 
of representatives, and the Jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Courts, is in no way affected by this local ar- 
rangement of districts. A township contains no cer- 
tain definite quantity of lands, nor assumes any pre- 
scribed shape, as in Upper-Canada, where it is gene- 
rally understood to extend nine miles in front, and 
twelve miles in the rear ; nor is it endowed with all 
those various corporate powers, which the townships 
of New-England possess, beyond llie election of a 
representative ; which privilege is not enjoyed by 
all. The inhabitants have no other power than that , 
of holding an annual meeting, for the purpose of vot- 
ing money for the support of tlieir poor. 

1st, Halifax County is divided into three district* 
— Halifax, Colchester and Picton, and oontaine tea 
townships — Halifax, Dartmouth, Lawrencetown, 
Preston, Truro, Onslow, Londonderry, Pictou, 
Egerton and Maxwelfon. 

2d. Sydney County contains two districts and 
seven townships — Manchester, Guysborough, Dor- 
chester, Arisaig, St. Mary, Tracadie, St. Andrews. 

3d. Cumberland County contains two township* 
— Amherst and Wallace- 

4th. Hant's County contains six townships — Wind- 
sor, Falmouth, Newport, Kempt, Rawdon, and 
Douglas. 

fitli. King's County contains four townships— Hor- 
ton, Cornwallis, Aylesford, Pai-rsborough. 

6th. Lunenburg contains three townships— Lu- 
nenburg, New-Dublin, Chester. 

7th. Liverpool contains one township — Liverpool, 
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6th. Annapolis County is divided into two dis- 
tricta, and contains six townships — Wihnot, Gran- 
ville, Annapolis, Clements, Digby, Clare. 

9th. Shelbunie is divided into two districts, and 
contains four townships— Yarmouth, Argyle, Bar- 
rington, Slielburne. 

10th. Cape-Breton is divided into three districts, 
and contains seven townships— Sydney, St. Andrew, 
St. Patrick, Canseau, Port Hood, Ainslie and Mar- 
garee. 

CHAPTER II. 
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Section 1.— Halifax Division. 
The Hahfax division comprises only a part of the 
County of that name, and contains lour townships — 
Halifax, Dartmouth, Preston, and Lawrence Town. 
The harbour of Halifax is one of the finest in Ameri- 
ca. A thousand vessels may ride in it in safety. It 
is accessible at all seasons of the year, and is to be 
prized for the facility of its entrance, general situ- 
ation, and proximity to the Bay of Fundy, and all 
the interior settlements of the Province. It is situ- 
ated in latitude 4io 40" north, and 63o 40" west 
longitude. It Ues neariy north and south, extending 
abo tit sixteen miles in length, and terminating in a 
beautiful sheet of water called Bedford Basin, within 
which are ten square miles of safe anchorage. The 
entrance is marked by Sambro Island, on which a 
Light-House was erected soon after the settlement 
of Halifax by the English. A small party of artillery 
are stationed here, to correspond with the town by 
signals, and are furnished with two twenty-four 
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pounders as alarm guns. Three miles from Halifax, 
and near the mouth of Ihe harbour, is McNab's island, 
which is three miles in length, and half a tnile in 
breadth,* and contains about 1,090 acres. On its 
western side 18 along gravelly point of low land, cal- 
led Mauger's Beach, on which stands Sherbrooke 
Tower, a circular atone battery. The foundation of 
this building was strengthened by timber driven into 
the ground; but it has been Ibund to yield to the 
ppesaore of the structure erected upon it. On the 
top of the tower is a lantern, by the light of which 
vessels avoid the dangers of the Thrumb-cap shoals, 
which extend for some distance to the southward of 
the beach. 

McNab's Island forms two entrances to the har- 
bour, the easfcrn and western passage. At the 
mouth of the former is Duggan'a or Macnamara's Is- 
land, which is well wooded, and composed of a deep 
goodsoil. This passage, which gradually contracts 
in width to a quarter of a mile, is obstructed by a 
sandbar, and is only used by small vessels. The 
north end of this strait is protected by a stone tower, 
called the eastern battery. Immediately opposite to 
the town, and midway between it and Dartmouth, 
is George's Island, which is regularly fortified, and 
from its admirable position, forms one of the chief 
defences of the place. The beauty and safety of this 
harbour attracted the notice of speculators at a very 
early period, and many applications were at different 
times made, for a grant of the land in its vicinity. 
The famous projector, Captain Coram, was engaged 
in 1718, in a scheme forsettling here ; andapetition 
was presented by Sir Alexander Cairn, James Doug- 
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laa, and Joshua Gee, in behalf of themselves and 
others, praying for arrant upon the sea coast, five 
leagues S. W. and five leagues N. W. ofChebucto, 
upon condition of building a town, improving the 
country round it, by raisinghemp, making pitch, tar 
aod turpentine, and of settling two hundred families 
upon it within three years. This petition received a 
favourable report from the Lords of Trade ; but as it 
was opposed by the Massachusetts' agents, on ac- 
count of a clause replricting the fishery, it was r&- 
jected by the Council. The engernesa with which 
these petitions were pressed upon the attention of 
Government, and the political importance of the 
port, induced the Ministry to undertake the settle- 
ment at the public expense. Colonel Cornwalliswas 
selected to carry this measure into execution, and 
appointed the Governor of the Colony. About the 
laatofJune, 1749, he arrived at Chebucto, and laid 
the foundation of the Town of Halifax. Such was 
the ardour with which tho work was undertaken, 
that before the ensuing winter, three hundred 
comfortable wooden houses were buUt, and the 
whole secured by a strong wooden palliaade.- 
El even years afterwards (1160) it is thus described 
in a letter, addressed by one of the inhabitants to 
the Bev. Dr. Sliles, of Boston, and preserved in the 
collections of the Massachusetts' Historical Society: 
" It is now divided into three towns Halifax, Irish 
town {South suburbs) and Dutch town (North sub- 
urbs.) The whole may contain about lUOO houses, 
great and small, many of which are employed as 
Barracks, Hospitals for the army and navy, and 
other public uses. The inhabitants may be about 



SOOO, one third of which are Irish, and many of them 
Boman Catholics, about one fourth Germans and 
Dutch, the most industrious and useful settlers 
amongst us, and the rest English, with a very small 
number of Scotch. We have upwards of 100 licens- 
ed houses, and perhaps as many more which retail 
spirituous liquors without license, so that the busi- 
ness of one half of the town is to sell rum, and Ihe 
other half to drink it. You may, from this single cir- 
cumslance, judge of our morals, and naturally infer 
that we ore not enthusiasts in religion. Though 
our present fortifications liave cost large sums of mo- 
ney, at least the Government has given and is charg- 
ed with immense sums, (how mueh of it has been 
misapplied, I will not take upon myself to-say), yet I 
would now engage that two ships of the line would 
destroy the whole settlement j but that will not be 
the case, when the citadel is completed, as it over- 
looks the town, commands the harbour, and is too 
high for ships to reach or niakeanyimpressiononit." 
Halifax is situated on the western side of the har- 
bour, on the declivity of a commanding hill, whose 
summit is about 256 feet above the level of the sea. 
There are eight streets running through the centre 
of the town, only two of which reacb its southern 
and three its northern extremity. These are again 
intersected by fifteen others. The town and suburbs 
are upwards of two miles in length, and its general 
width about half a mile. In 1790 it contained 4,000 
inhabitants and 100 houses. In 1817, the houses 
amounted to 1,200, and iu June,1828, the population 
was 14,439 and the houses 1,580. 
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The old town contains — Privntc buildings, > 34 etone 

} 21 brick 
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Public buildings, 1 40wood 
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1 390 wood 

North suburbs — Private buildings, } 9 stone 

10 brick 
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the Dock-Yard, ) S stone 

26 
1 156 wood 
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1 5 brick 
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On the Peninsula 42 buildings. 
Totals. — The old town, 

North suburbs. 
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1015 private buildinga. 

55 public do. 

309 private do. 

26 public do. 

S„a,Ks„b„,b». S"^^Srt 

Houses on the Peninsula, 42 

1,622 
Few places present so pleasing an aspect as Hali- 
fax, when viewed from tlie harbour. Its streets are 
laid out with regularity, its spires have a picturesque 
and even magnificent effect, and the trees which 
are scattered throughout it, give it an appearance 
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sonened and refreBhing. It has been very much im- 
proved within these few last years, several exten- 
sive fires having consumed many of the old houses, 
and the increase of wealth having enabled the pro- 
prietors to replace them withlarger and better build- 
ings. The streets have also undergone a similar 
change, owing to the very great interest which his 
Excellency Sir James Kempt manifested in every 
thing connected with the roads. Waler-slreet is 
now well paved, and the side-paths neatly flagged 
for the accommodation of foot passengers- The other 
main streets have been Macadamized, and the cross 
streets covered with hard and durable materials. 
Halifax has a meat, vegetable, and fish market, all 
ofwhich are extremely well supplied, The latter in 
particular deserves notice, on account of the quality 
and variety offish ; tlie low price at which it is sold, 
Bn4 the importance of the establishment to the poorer 
class of the community. There are two Churches 
of the established religion — one in the centre of the 
town, and the other in tbe north-west suburbs ; one 
chapel for the Roman Catholics ; two meeting- 
houses for the Presbyterians ; one Methodist chapel, 
and two Baptist, and one Sandamiiiian meeting-house. 
There is nothing remarkable in the appearance of any 
of these buildings, excepttheCatholicChapel, which 
ie an elegant and spacious structure, built of cut free 
Btone. The others are plain, substantial, and well 
suited to the size of the town, and the extent of their 
respective congregations. Of government establish- 
ments, the most important is the King's Dock-Yard. 
This was commenced about the year 1758, and has 
been not only of infinite service to the navy during 



the lalc war, but by its very great expenditure of 
money, of most essential advantage to the Province. 
It is enclosed on the side towards the town by ahigh 
stonewall, and contains within it very commodious 
buildings for the residence ofits officers and servants, 
besides stores, warehouses and workshops, of differ- 
ent descriptions. It is on a more respectable footing 
than any in America, and the vast number of ships 
refitted there during the last twenty years, and the 
prodigious labor and duty peFformed on them, are 
strong proofs ofits regidalion and order. In the rear 
of the Dock -Yard, and on an elevated piece of ground, 
that overlooks the works and the harbour, is the Ad- 
miral's house, which isa plainstonebmldiog,erected 
partly by funds provided by Government, and partly 
by a grant of the Provincial Legislature. This iiouse 
was completed in 1830, and, as its name denotes, ia 
designed for the residence of the Admiral, or senior 
Naval Officer Commanding on the station. The 
Hospital, which was attached to the Dock-Yard, was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire a few years ago, and 
has not yet been re-built. There are two Barracks 
in the town, one on the north and the other on the 
south side of the citadel hill, ia which parts of three 
regiments are generally quartered. They are built 
of wood, and contain nothing particularly deserving 
notice, except the library, which was established un- 
der the patronage of the Earl of Dalhousie, for the 
use of the Officers of the Garrison. The other Go- 
vernment buildings are the General's house, or the 
residence of the Commandant, the military Hospital, 
built by his Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent, 
and the stores belonging to the Ordnance. The 




Colonial buildings are Government house, the Ppo- 
vluce Building, and the Court-Housc. The first, 
which is built of brown free stone, is situated in the 
south end of the town, and occupied by the Lieut.- 
Govcpnor of the Colony. The Province Building is 
tUm composed of the same materials, and is the best 
built and handsomest edifice in North America ; its di- 
mensions are 140 feet in length, 70 in width, and 42 in 
height. It contains all the various Provincial Offices, 
the Secretary's, Survey or- General's, Treasurer's, 
Pmthonotary's, Collector's of Excise, &c. &c ; also 
apartments for the Council, House of Assembly, and 
Superior Courts. It has two passages on the ground 
floor, one extending the whole length o{ the building, 
and the other from the front to the rear. It is situat- 
ed in the ccntreof thetowit,inthe middle of a square, 
the whole of which is enelogcd with an iron fence, — 
Dalhousie College is also built of free stone ; it was 
established in the year 1820, at the suggestion of the 
Nobleman whose name it bears, and its Trusteea are 
iacorpornfedby Law. Itissituatedat the end of the 
old military parade, and is a spacious and handsome 
structure. The sum of X9,150 is invested in the 
British 3 per cents, as a fund fop its support ; but the 
institution being in debt, tlic Trustees are unable 
either to complete the interior of the building or to 
open the classes. The object ofils erection is " for 
the education of youth and students in the several 
branches of science and Hlerature, as they are com- 
monly taught in the Universily of Edinburgh." — 
There are three professorships, onefortheGreekand 
Latin classes, another for Mathematics, natural and 
experimental Philosophy, and a third for Theology 
3 
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and moral Philosophy. It is generally regretted that i 
BO much money should have been so injudiciously ex- 
pended. One College, with the Academies already ea- I 
tablished, is at present sufficient for the two Provin- '. 
ces of Nova-Scolia and New-Brunswick. Thelatter 
Colony, witli that sectional feeUng so peculiar to Ame- 
rica, has already provided means for the support of 
one at Fredericton, and il' this institution should ever 
be completed, we shall have three insignificant, in- 
stead of one respectable institution. Halifax also J 
contains a grammar school, which has an endowment^ 
of two hundred pounds a year from the Province ; a ' 
large school on the National, and one on the Lancas- 
trian system, besides an extensive one for Catholics, 
and several common schools. There are no periodt-, 
cals published, nor are any European or Americana 
books re-printed at Halifax, and the only producliona 
of the press in this Province are the weekly News- 
papcrS; of which there are six at this place and one 
at Pictou. The Cotirt-Housc is a plain brick build- 
ing, in which there is an Exchange room for the Mer- 
chants, and suitable apartments for the Courts of 
Common Pleas, and General Sessions of the Peace. 
There is also a large wooden building, called Free 
Mason's- Hall, where thepublic assemblies for dancing 
are usually held. Besides the Ponr-House, which is 
open not only for the reception of the paii;iei"s of the 
townshipof Halifax, but for ail the transient poor of 
the Province, there is a Bridewell, or house of Cor- 
rection, which was established in the year 1SI5. — 
Persons designated in the Act as liable to be commit- 
ted to Bridewell, for a term not exceeding seven 
years, are described vaguely " as disorderly and idle 
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people, who notoriously mispend their time, to the 
neglect of their own and family's support, and those 
who are convicted of any clergyable or lesser crimi- 
nal offence," The charitable insiituiiona arc the 
English, Irish and Scotch Societies, the Masonic, 
Philanthropic, and I'oor Man's Friend Society. Its 
manufactures arc still in an infant stale, most of 
them having been commenced since the year 1815. 
Theyconeist of a Sugar Refinery, Distilleries ofRum, 
Gin, Whiskey, &c. Breweries of Porter, Ale,&c. Ca- 
binetwork, Soap and Candles, Glue, Leather, Car- 
riages, Chocolates, Linseed Oil, Combs, Brushes, 
Paper, Snuffandother manufactured Tobacco, Flour. 
Cordage, &c- &c. Halifax, in common with every 
other partof British America, experienced inits trade 
the embarrassments and difficulties incidental to a 
Budden transition from war to peace, but na the Mer- 
chants of this place have always traded within the 
limits of their Capital, the shock, though severe, was 
not such as to induce either ruin or distress. Busi-^ 
ness is conducted in a safe and honorable manner, 
and it is a fact highly creditable to the Mercantile 
Community, that only one bankruptcy occurred 
among the respectable part of the Merchants, during 
the wholeof the administration of his Excellency Sir 
James Kempt, a period of eight years. Itisdifficult 
to estimate, with any degree of accuracy, the extent 
of its trade, as much of that at the outports is con- 
ducted on the funds of the Capital. There are own- 
ed at Halifax, six ships, sixty-seven brigs, seventy- 
seven schooners; of these there are employed about 
seventy in the West India trade, six in the Brazil 
and Foreign European trade, four between the 
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Plrbvince and Great Britain, and the rest in the 
ft&h6rie8 and coasting trade.* Tiie passage from 
Halifax to Portsmouth, N. H. occupies from 3 to 6 
days; to Boston, nearly the same time; to New-York 
from 4 to 8 days; to Philadelphia or Norfolk, from 7 to 
14 days; to Charleston from 8 to 15 days ; and to Sa- 
vannah from 9 to IS days. The passage to England 
is accomplished in from 1 4 to 30 days ; to Bermuda 
from 6 to 12 days ; and to Jamaica i'rom 20 to 36 days- 
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The Peninsula upon which Halifas is built is formed 
by Chebucto harbour, and the North West Arm, an 
inlet of the sea, which extends in the rear of the town 
to within a mile and a half of Bedford Baeon. This 
tract of land contains about three thousand acres, and 
during the adaiinistratiou of Governor Cornwallis, 
was divided into lots containing five acres each, with 
the exception of HiO acres, reserved for a common. 
To promote the cultivation of these allotments, an 
excise duty was imposed upon all spirituous liquors 
consumed in the Province, out of which a bounty of 
20 shillings was paid for every acre of ground clear- 
ed and enclosed. The inhabitants, stimulated by this 
encouragement, prepared, within a short time, two 
hundred lots, or one thousand acres, for the recep- 
tion of grain, and protected them with substantial 
wooden fences; but an accidental fire spreading over 
the whole suriace, consumed thepickets, and the de- 
cayed vegetable substances with wliich the land was 
covered. The sterile and stony nature of the soil 
was thus exhibited to view, and the settlers, disap- 
pointed and discouraged, desisted for many years, 
from making any further attempt at cultivation. At 
a subsequent period. Governor Lawrence, finding 
that the inhabitants were under the necessity of im- 
porting hay from Massachusetts at exorbitant prices, 
prevailed upon the Legislature to offer a bounty on 
hay raised upon the Peninsula, and upon the erection 
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of stone walls. In consequence of thia aot, the at- 
tempt was again made, and in 1762, 70 acres were 
trought into a state of cultivation, at an expense of 
twenty-two pounds ten shillings per acre. Since 
that time, and especially within the last twenty 
years, the greater part of the land in the vicinity of 
the Capital, has been enclosed with stone walls, and 
rendered more productive than any other upland in 
Nova-Scotia. It is therefore in much better accord- 
ance with the natural beauty of the environs of the 
town. The noble harbour, the splendid sheet of 
water contained in Bedford Bason, and the exqui- 
site beauty of the North West Arm, are never failing 
objects of admiration. The average width of the 
latter is about a quarter of a mile, and its depth from 
15 to 20 fathoms. It is navigable throughout ito en- 
tire length. It receives several streams of fresh wa- 
ter, that are supplied by lakes which lie scattered in 
every direction between its western shore and Mar- 
garet's Bay. On one of these streams, are very ex- 
tensive and valuable Mills, the property ofMessrs. W. 
& S. Black, of Halifax. In the centre of a little cove 
on the western side of the Arm, ami about half a mile 
from its head, is Melville Island, the former abode of 
unfortunate prisoners of war. There are about ten 
buildings upon it, which, together with a garden, 
nearly cover its surface. The principal one isthepri- 
Bon, a long wooden house, two stories in height, 
whose grated windows bespeak the use to which it 
has been applied. All the buildings are in a state 
of neglect and decay ; a wooden bridge connects the 
Island with the main land, and on a small hill to the 
southward ia the burying ground belonging to the 



establishment. It is now do longer tobedistinguiah- 
ed from the surrounding woods, but by the mounds 
oi' earth which have been placed over the dead ; 
the whole being covered with a thick shrubbeiy of 
forest trees. At the mouth of the Arm there is 
another small island, called Pernett's Island, and 
about a mile iibove are two immense iron ring* 
fastened into masses of rock, to which was 
appended, during the war, the chain that secured the 
passage. Midway between the Arm and the har- 
bour, near the southern part of the Peninsula, stands 
a strong stone tower, in a position which commands 
the approach to both ; but at this, as well as the other 
batteries in its vicinity, there are no troops stationed 
during the peace. About three miles from tiie North 
West Arm is a Rocking Stone* of very large dimen- 
sions. Itreslsupon aslrataof rockthatrisesto the 
surface of the ground, and moves on a pivot of 13 
inches X 6, It is couiijosed of granite, and when set 
in motion (whicli may be etlected with great ease by 
means of a short wooden lever) undulates from E. 
N. E, to W. a. W. It is twenty feet in length, 14 
in breadth, 9 in height, and 74 in circumference, and 
is supposed to weigh 162 tons. Within a shorter 
distance of Halifax, on the Prospect road, la another 
of smaller dimensions, but similar as respects its posi- 
tion, and facility of motion. 

On the south western shore, between Halifax and 
the bounds of Lunenburg County, there are several 
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good harbours. After passing the North Wcat Ann, 
Herring cove and Ketch harbour, Sambro present« 
its capacious Bason, to vessels that encounter contra- 
ry winds in departing Irom Halifax. It is situated a. 
J^gue north-westward of the light liousc, is easy of 
Access, perfectly sheltered and deep. Coasters re- 
,»ort thither in great numbers in bad weather, and 
fifty or sixty sail are frequently collected in this re- 
treat. It was settled in the year 1780, and contains 
a^mall fishing population. Between this and Mar- 
garet's Bay, are Pennant, Upper and Lower Prospect, 
Molineux, Dover, and Indian harbuur, at each of 
which are settled a few fishermen. The lands from 
Chebnoto head to St. Margaret's Bay, are, with very 
few exceptions, covered with rocks, the shore Iron 
bound, and not a tree to be seen for many miles. At 
the first settlement of the Country, this portion of the 
Coast was clothed with a growth of spruce,hemIock, 
and an intermixture of birch and beech, which was 
soon afterwards consumed by a fire, that spread ovgr 
almost the whole township of Halifax, and destroyed 
an immense forest of timber, to the irreparable inju- 
ry of the inhabitants, St. Margaret's Bay is safe 
and capacious, being fourleaguos in depth, and two 
in width, but contracted at its entrance to two miles. 
It is accomodated with many harbours, coves, and 
islands, which afford shelter for ships of the greatest 
bprden, and convenient situations for fishing or farm- 
ing. The lands, for the space of a mile from the shore 
on the eastern side, are well clothed with beech, 
birch, and various kinds of soft wood. The soil, 
though stony, is fertile, producing not only vegeta- 
bles, but rye, barley, and oats. There are several 
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6treaniBthat fallintothe Bay, abounding with Balmon, 
trout and gaapereaux — all the lands in its vicinity 
Busccptible of culture having been granted in the 
early settlement of the Province, to individuals who 
engrossed them on epeciilntion, and were neither 
disposed to sell nor lease ihem, but upon eihorbitant 
terms, they remained in a state of nature until 1783, 
when Governor Parr, while on a tour to Lunenburg, 
encouraged some of the descendants of the French,and 
a few German familiee, to remove thither— these peo- 
ple, by a regular course of persevering industry, be- 
came possessed of considerable property, and this 
neighbourhood has for many years furnished a large 
aup[Jy of vegetables and fire wood, for the Halifax 
market. Beside the North West Harbour, Long cove, 
Hubbert's cove, French cove, Haggart's cove, and 
others ; Margaret's Bay contains Head Harbour, an 
anchorage of the first order, and so perfectly safe 
that a fleet might be moored side by side, unalfected 
even by a hurricane. 

Dartmouth, — Opposite to Halifax, on the eastern 
side of the harbour, which is there about nine tenths 
ofa mile wide, is situated the town of Dartmouth, 
which was laid out and settled in the year 1730, In 
the war of 1756, the Indians collected in great force 
on the Bason ofMinas, ascended the Shubenacadie 
river in their canoes, and at night, surprising the 
guard, scalped or carried away most of the inhabi- 
tants. From this period the settlement was almost 
derelict, till Governor Parr, in 1784, encouraged 20 
famiHes to remove thither from Nantucket, to carry 
on the south sea ftshery. The town was laid out in 
a new form, and .£1,500 provided for the inhabitants 
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to erect buildings. The spirit and activity of the 
new Bettlers created the most flattering expectations 
of success. Unfortunately J in 1792, the failure of a 
house in Halifax, extensively concerned in the whale 
fishery, gave a severe check to the Dartmouth es- 
tablishment, which was soon after totally ruined. 
About this period an Ag-ent was employed by the 
Merchants of Milford, in England, to persuade the 
Nantucket setllerB to remove thither ; the offers 
were too liberal to be rejected, and the Province lost 
these orderly and industrious people. 

During the late war the harbour became the gene- 
ral rendezvous of the navy and their prizes, which 
materially enriched the place, and extended the num- 
ber of buildings. Between Dartmouth and Halifax 
a team boat constantly plies, for the accommodation 
of passengers. The whole of the eastern shore of 
the harbour, though by no means of the first quality 
of soil, is much superior to the western . In shape it 
bearsa resemblance to the Peninsula of Halifax, Cole 
Harbour and Salmon River, with which it is connect- 
ed, extending in the rear of it to within a short dis- 
tance of Preston. On the eastern passage there are 
some fine farms, chiefly settled by Germans, and 
every cove and indent contains a few families of 
fishermen, who supply Halifax with fresh and cured 
fieh. A chain of lakes in this township, connected 
with the source of the Shubenacadie river, suggested 
the idea of uniting the waters of the Bason of Minas 
with Halifax harbour, by means of a canal. Of 
these Lake* Charles, or the first Shubenacadie lake. 



is distant from Halifax about three miles and a half. 
It extends from north to south 4,300 yards, and occu- 
pies th": higher portion of a valley, which reaches, , 
with irregalar breadth and elevation, from the Bason 
of Minas to Dartmouth, dividing the Province by a 
well defined line of separation into two parta of near- 
ly equal extent. From the southern end of this lake 
there is a descent through the Dartmouth lakes to 
the harbour, of 91 feet, and from its northern extre- 
mity, a gradual descent through several beautiful 
lakes into the great Shubenacaclie, and from thence 
in the channel of the river, for a distance of thirty 
miles, to the junction of the tides of the Bay of 
Fundy. 

As Halifax is situated on an Arm of the sea, and 
has no connection with the Interior parts of the Coun- 
try by a navigable river, it was thought that a canal 
would afibrd greater facility of communication with 
the Capital, and secure to it the trade of the exten- 
sive and fertile townships, bordering on the Bason of 
Minas, which would otherwise receive their supplies 
from St. John, New-Brunswick, the natural empo- 
rium of the Bay of Fundy, 

The project having been decided by a competent 
Engineer, to be not only practicable, but attended 
with fewer obstacles than usually accompany works 
of that description, an Association was Ibrmed, de- 
nominated the Shubenacadie Canal Company, and 
on the 1st of June, 1826, it was regularly incorporat- 
ed. As it was supposed that the resources of a large 
portion of the Province would be developed by this 
work, and that the public would also, ia the event of 
a war, be much benefitted by this internal naviga- 
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tion, the Legislature granted to the adventurers the 
oum of fifteen thousand pounds. Thus encouraged, 
the Company commenced the work upon a scale 
adapted for the transit of schooiiera. According to 
the plan finally agreed upon, the canal will be 60 feet 
in width at the water level, and 30 feet at the bot- 
tom, the slopes being one ;inda half horizontal to one 
perpendicular, and the depth sufficient to admit ves- 
sels drawing eight feet of water. The locks will be 
90 feet within the chambers, 19i feet in width, and 
125 feet between the extremities of the wing walls. 
— The artificial communication is confined to a few 
places, .advantage being taken, when practicable, 
of navigating tlie lakes and the channel of the river ; 
when completed: sniall steam boats, of liJ or 14 horse 
power, will be employed for towing ; each boat per- 
forming the passage from Halifax harbour to the 
mouth of theShubenacadiein labours, and carrying 
each four trade boats of 30 tons burden. The whole 
distance of this inland navigation will be 33 miles and 
1024 yards, and will be completed, acoording'to the 
estimate of £75,000. It consists of five sections. 

The first Seclion of the Canal Une begins in Halifax 
harbour, at high water surface of medium tides, with 
tide lock of nine feet depth of water, and rises into 
Dartmouth Lake by seven locks, 694 feet. The 
'total expense of this first Section, a distance of 1210 
yards, is jE23,327 6s. Od. 

The second Secii'onbeginsat the south end of the Dart- 
mouth Lake, and passes through the same, one mile 
and 1340 yards, when it rises into Lake Charles by 
two locks, 26 feet six inches, over a distance of IS29 
yards in length . The total expense of this second 
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ectittn, a distance of three miles 331 yarda, ia 
;1S,624 2s. 4d. 

The third Section begias at the soul ti end of Lake 
Charles, passes through the same, being summit le- 
el two miles and 1376 yards, and then descends 31 
«t four inches by two locks, into Lake William. — 
'he total expense of this third Section, being two 
dies 1375 yards, is JE7154 8a. 8d. 

Thejourth Section begins at the south end of Lake 
IFilliam, passes through the same and Lake Thomas, 
pix miiesand 340yards,descenda 12 feet into Fiel- 
der's Lake ; passes through the same, 2 mitea 1,112 
and then descends feet into the great Lake, 
rhich is nine miles long, and a mile and upwards 
ride. The total. expense of this fourth Section, eight 
piles and 1375 yards, is £6370 8s. Sd. 

The Jiflk SecliOJi begins at the south end of the 
Sxeat: Lake, extends through the same, five miles 
pid880yards, to the outlet of the river Shubenaca- 
Bie, descends the same threeniiles, tolockand waste- 
[Wear under Hall's bridge ; falls there 10 feet, pur- 
{Cues the course of the river two miles and 1,366 
^Tds-, to lock and waste-wear, above Tremain's 
'Bridge, (alls there ten feet ; pursues the channel 
12i nules to Parker's point, falls there ten feet, and 
thence descends the river 15 nules and 200 yards, to 
^ts mouth. The total expense for this fiftii Section, 
,38 miles and 1486 yards, is £12,4J8 13s. 4d. 

Lawrence Towk. — In the year 1754, Governor 
iLawrence, with a view to promote the settlement of 
the Country, granted to twenty Proprietors 30,000 
lacres of land, about four leagues east of Halifax, com- 
mencing at the confluence of Smelt Brook, with the 



north cast Branch of Cole harbour, and extending airj 
far as the falls of Chizetcook river, and erected'! 

the same into a township by the name of Lawrence' 
Town. The Proprietors undertook to settle twenty 
families there, and the Governor promised to build a' 
block house, and protect Ihem with a military guard. 
The stipulated number of families were accordingly 
settled by the associates, maintained at their expense, 
and supplied with Cattle. The inhabitants remained 
there three years, and by their frugality and indus- 
try, promised to become useful and valuable settlers. 
But Governor Hopson having withdrawn the troops. 
and ordered the stockaded fort and public buildings 
to be demolished, the Proprietors, who received no 
compensation for their ]osses,abandoned for a lime all 
further connection with the place, on the assurance 
that the lands should not be subject to forfeiture, — 
It remained in Ibis neglected state for many years, 
and in 1808 there were only 50 families within the 
whole township. Lawrence Town is much intersect- 
ed with large Lakes and Ponda, and a great part of 
it is rocky and barren. The best land is situated on 
Chizetcook and Lawrence rivers, where the marsh- 
es enable the inhabitants to support a good stock of 
cattle. The harbours in this township are Cote 
Harbour, Lawrence, and Three Fathom Harbour, all 
of wliich are only suitable for small vessels ; a short 
distance from Chizetcook, the Musquedoboit dis- 
chai^es itself into the sea. This isa fine river, rising 
near the Stewiack, in a Country producing oak and 
other timber suitable for ship building, and for masts 
and spare. The extent of this settlement on this 
river, and the remaining part of the district, will be 
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seen by the statistical table subjoiocd to this Section. 
The harhooraintbia division, between the township 
of Lawrence and the boundary of Sydney County, 
are very numerous. The shore between Halifax and 
Jedore, forma a long shallow bay, with several in- 
dents besides those just mentioned, affording good 
shelter for coasters. The entrance to Jedore is in- 
tricate — the channel being both winding and narrow, 
having a shoal at its mouth in eleven fathom water. 
At high tides, the mud flats being covered, it wears 
the appearance of a spacious harbour, but it can 
only be entered by strangers with safety at low 
water, when the channel is visible; in which there is 
a sufficient depth for vessels of any burden. About 
two miles and a half above the beach it branches 
into two parts. At the north end of the eastern 
branch, Salmon River, which is fed by a lai^e late 
in the interior — discharges itself mto the harbour. 
Beyond this inlet are Liule Harbour, Owl's Head, and 
Ship Harbour. The entrance of the latter, other- 
wise called Knowles'a harbour — is about seven miles 
west of Briar Island, and is deep and bold, distin- 
guished by a white cliff, resembling at a distance a 
ship under sail ; but on a closer view, a topsail schoo- 
ner. There is anchorage in every part of it, with 
good bottom ; and above the narrows a fleet of the 
largest ships may lye alongside of each other without 
the smallest motion. Charles River, at the head of 
this harbour, procecdafromachainof lakesatasmall 
distance, tlie largest of which is lake Charlotte. 
This body of water hea nearly north and south, and 
extends about twelve miles in length, but is of un- 
equal width. The lands on both sides are clothed 



with wooJof a superior growth — birch, beech, maple, 
spruce, hemlock, ash and piqe. The latter frequent- 
ly measures twelve feet six inches in circumference, 
and the spruce and hemlock are equally large. Be- 
yond this lies Tangier, Pope's harbour, Taylor's or 
Spry harbour, Mushaboon, Sheet liarbour and Bea- 
ver harboOr. 

Preston. — The townsliip of Prestonj situated on 
the eastern side of the harbour of Halifax, in the rear 
of Dartmouth and Lawrence Town, was granted in 
the year nS4, to 388 Proprietors, and was settled by 
loyalists, disbanded soldiers, and free negroes.. The 
blacks in general were industrious and thrift.y*^fur- 
nishingalarge supply ofbutter, eggs, poultry and ve- 
getables, for the Halifax market, and by their perae- 
veriug industry, procured a comfortable maintenance. 
Some Agents of the African Company arriving in the 
Province at that time, induced them to quit their 
peaceful retreats and remove to Sierra Leone, where 
most of them fell victims to the climate or savage 
negroes. The disbanded soldiers were prone to idle- 
ness and intemperance, and when they had exhaust- 
ed his Majesty's bounty of provisions, they sold their 
lands and quitted the settlement. The land in this 
township ia stony, but ita proximity to Hahfax, to 
which the inhabitants- can with great ease carry 
their produce and return the same day, gives it a 
value which it does not intrinsically possess. — 
Throughout America, a deserted settlement recovers 
slowly ; and it is only within a few years that Pres- 
ton has begun to show any symptoms of permanent 
improvement. 
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EASTERN Division. 

The Eastern Divigion corUains the districts of Colchester, 
Piclou, and the Counties of Sydney ajid Cumberland. 
The District of Colchester is a part of the County 
of Halifax, and ia bounded on the north west by 
the County of Cumberland, on the west by the Shu- 
benacadie River, on the south by the District of Ha- 
lifax, and on the north and east by the District of 
Pictou. It contains three townships, Truro, Onslow 
and Londonderry, besides the settlements of Econo- 
my, Stewiack, 'I'atamagouch, Salmon River, Shu- 
benacadic, Brookficid, &.c. The artificial boundary 
between the District of Colchester, and the Halifax 
Division just described, ia placed on a line which 
nature has drawn in a distinct and remarkable man- 
ner, the Country on either side of it, difTering from 
each other, both in soil and aspect. This change 
commences at the point where the Sbubenacadie 
issues from the great Lake. All that extensive tract 
of land to the southward of this line, that stretches . 
towards Dartmouth, is generally rocky, and with the 
exception of a few inconsiderable spots, unfit for pro- 
fitable cultivation. Forests of hemlock, spruce and 
pine, intermingled with small bodies of hard wood, 
and separated by extensive barrens, cover the shore 
of the great Lake, and the wide and broken hills, 
that rise abruptly from the east side of Lakes 
"William and Thomas, while groves of the same des- 
cription, extend eastwardly from different parts of 
Lake Charles. On the Western side oi the latter 
body of water, and for many miles to the North ofit, 
the land is waste and deeolate. But on the other 
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hand, the Country that lies between the shores of 
the great Lake and Parrsboroughj called the District 
of Colchester, preBents an appearance altogether 
the reverse. The ponderous masses of grijnile of 
the Southern Division are no longer seen, the land 
is low and fertile, adapted to agricultural purposes, 
and the support of a deijse population ; filled with 
lime and gypsum, and iiflbrding indications ofei- 
tensivebeds of Coal and other minerals. This des- 
cription belongs, to a tract extending many miles 
both east and west of the Shubenacadie, in the 
immediate vicinity of which are many well managed 
farms, skirted with alluvia! deposit, or rich intervals 
that are formed by its waters, and extend as far as 
Fort Ellis. The black' rod; to which the tide reach- 
es is wholly limestone, and near it Coa! has been dis- 
covered of an excellent quality. The point where 
the river leaves the Lake, is but 31 miles distant 
from Hahfax Harbour. The valley through which 
it flowesj receives the waters of the whole Country, 
both east and west, /or many miles. The principal 
Btreams that fall into it in the upper part of (he District, 
that we are now describing,are the Stewiack andGay's 
River. The former discharges itself into the Shuben- 
acadie above Fort Ellis. The tide water ascends it 
about seven miles, beyond which its coarse maybe 
traced nearly forty more, aflbrcling a passage lor 
small boats, and for the conveyance of timber. — 
There are (ew finer' agricultural tracts than those 
which compose the settlements of the Stewiack. — 
The inhabitants arc numerous and enterprising, and 
have long supplied the Halifax market with cattle 
and the productions of their farms. About 14 miles 
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above the tide and one from the river, veinB"of Coal 
rise to the surface, and free-Gtone, lime and roofing 
slate are found in the .same neighbourhood. Salt 
springs also occur of a siiniJar nature and strength 
to tiioee on the River Philip. It is said there exist iio 
material obstacles in the river to the conveyanceof 
the mineral and fossil productions of these settle- 
ments to the line of the Canal, and that its nariga- 
tion may be so improved, that boats of len tons bur- 
then may ascend the whole distance. Below the 
black rock, Gay's River enters the Shubenacadie, af- 
ter a .course of about six miles fi-om Lake Egmont, 
receiving in its progress, the waters of two branches. 
On its northern branches, a vein of Coal has been 
exposed to view by the action of the water, and iron 
ore, hme-stone, and slate, are also found in the same 
neighbourhood. Pine, spruce, and other valuable 
timber, abound in this quarter, and the land, though 
but partially settled, is of a superior quality. 

The township of Truro contains 50,000 acres. It 
is hounded on the north by Colchester Bay, on the 
Bouth by the Stewiack settlements, on the east by 
Greenfield, and on the west by the Shubenacadie 
river. The first British settlers of Truro were Irish 
emigrants from Londonderry, or its adjoining Coun- 
ties, to New Hampshire ; from whence they were 
removed to this Province by Colonel McNutt, who 
was the agent of many settlements, both in the 
United States and Nova-Scotia. In July, 1759, a 
volunteer corps was raised to serve at Fort Cumber- 
land, in which were a number of Irish from New- 
Hampshire. Some of them, in consequence of the 
Proclamation of Governor Lawrence, visited Truro; 




and in the following year, 1761, returned with seve- 
ral familiea of their countrymen, and made their 
firet effectual settlement. Invarioua manuscript let- 
ters of-Coloncl McNutt, both Truro and Onatow 
(rtioiigh the patents were not then executed) are 
mentioned as townships so early as August, 17C2, 
and many of the original settlers arc addressed by 
him as old friends. In the same year, and of thp^ 
date of November, the settlers of Truro wrote tol 
him to procure them a Secedcr Clergyman from 
Glasgow. They appear, in common with the inhabi- 
tants of the other neighbouring townships, to have 
had great difficulty in procuring their grant, in con- 
sequence of opposition in Halifas. This untoward 
event occasioned them much uneasiness, and their 
discontent m^ifested itself on several important oc- 
casions for many years afterwards. At first they 
laboured under great terror of the Indians, and a 
stockaded fort was for a length of time their resort 
at night. The Truro grant is signed by his Excel- 
lency Montague Wilmot, and bears date the Slst 
October, 1765. , It conveys all manner ol rights, 
royalties, privileges, franchises, and appurtenancci 
whatsoever, without any exception or reservation. 
The quit-rent is one shilling for every fifty acres, 
payable after the expiration often years. That tliis 
unconditional grant, was not, however, considered 
very peculiar at that time, will appear from the fol- 
lowing quotation, from a part of a very spirited let- 
ter of Colonel McNutt's, dated London, Slst July, 
1767, and addressed to two gentlemen at Truro ; 
" Onslow people may hold their land upon the sam« 
terms with you. His Majesty has been pleased to 
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order me all my grants, according to my iirst agree- 
ment, without any exception or reservation of Miuea." 
From tliis circumstance it bos been inferred, though 
without foundation, that these reservations were 
suggested by the locai Government of the Province. 
On the arrival of the British settlers, they lound 
oniytwo French buildings (barns) remaining ; to 
which circumstance tlie lower division of the town- 
ship is indebted for being denominated Barn Village. 
Of dyked marsh there were, however, 103C acres, 
of cultivated upland^SOO acres, and of cleared in- 
terval — 200 acres. Several orchards were aiso in 
full vigour, and some of them slill produce fruit. 
The greater part of this land lies in the lower village, 
for in the upper, or Derry Village, the French had 
made scarcely any improvement. Even the exten- 
sive and fertile intervale land, upon Salmon river, 
consisting now of 800 acres, had not attracted their 
notice. This river, the only one besides the Shu- 
benacadie in the townsiiip, is nowhere navigable, 
but presents many fme views, especially one from 
the upper bridge, of most luxuriant beauty. 

The town of Truro is nominally divided into the 
upper and lower villages, but the designation of vil- 
lage belongs with more propriety to the former, the 
latter being merely a continuation of farm houses at 
moderate dititauces, situated on the uplands that rise 
gently from the marshes. The upper village conslsta 
of about 10 dwelling houses, and these are in gene- 
ral compact enough to merit the appellation. Both 
are situated on the south side of Colchester Bay, 
near its head, with no evident seperation but a small 
creek, near which stands a Presbyterian Meeting 



Hcuse, placed intentionally to accomodate the inha- 
bitants of both. The upperviilageiabuiltupon what 
may be called tabic land of about a quarter of a mile 
in width and three quarters in length, and is laid out 
in two parrallel streets, running east and west. — 
These streets are terminated on the west by a 
square, surrounded with houses two stories in height, 
in which are also the Court-HouseandJail, From 
this square diverge the Halifax, Pictou, and Tower 
village road. In pursuing the road leading to Pictou, 
the whole front street is traversed, and near its head 
stands the Episcopal Church, a very beautifully pro- 
portioned building with a spire and bell. Near this 
place the street terminates in two roads, the Eastern 
leading directly up the Sahnon Kiver and its rich 
intervale, towards Pictou ; the Northern crossing Sal- 
mon River by a new and most ornamental bridge, 
towards Cumberland, and a division of the village, 
denominated, from its situation, the hill, which is 
exactly one mile from the Court-House. No doubt 
the alluvial lands, which here extend between the 
Salmon and North Rivers for nearly two miles, first 
led to the erection of dwelling houses on this part of 
the village, the number of which is now twenty, and 
daily increasing. The situation is one ofinostcon- 
■ummate beauty. From this hiil another road, and 
the most frequented, leads to Pictou, and from it also 
the Cumberland road may be said to commence, 
through the township of Onslow and Londonderry, 

Whether originating in accident , taste, or conveni- 
ence, this is the place where the public business is 
transacted, all the Law Offices, the Custom-House, 
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Poet-Office, the Maaonic-Hall, and the two prineipal 
Inns being situated here. 

In this township there are four Grist Mills, one of 
them is in the centre of the upper village, and the 
second, which is not far from it, has also a Carding 
MachineandaFulling Mill attnched toil. 

Independent of these, alL of which have Kilns for 
drying oats, there are nine Saw Mills. 

The upland soil of Truro is good, and in general 
consists of loam and gravel intermixed. It produces 
abundant crops, and is more grateful for the applica- 
tion of lime than most lands in the Province. Agri- 
culture, both as to its theory and practice, has for 
some years made great advances, and consequently 
the farmersare in a very thriving state. The gene- 
ral markets of this place are Halifax and St. John. — 
The aspect ofTruro, when viewed from the elevated 
land on the north east, is highly pleasing. The 
whole sweep of the Bason of Minas, as far as Cape 
Blomedon, embracing a space of more than 60 miles, 
is distinctly visible, while the two villages, into 
which the township ia mainly divided, wiih their 
level marshes relieved by finely swelling uplands, 
and backed with wooded and undulating hills, com- 
pose the foreground of this beautiful landscape. The 
indenture made by the Shubenacadie, on its Western 
boundary, ts a striking feature in this scene, and 
when viewed with a previous knowledge ol'the sin- 
gular character of the river, itinvests it with a pecu- 
lor interest. The Shubenacadie, at the Ferry where 
it is a mile in width, rises fifty feet at flood tide, and 
at the distance of twelve miles, twenty-five or thirty 
feet. At times the stream rum at the rate of seven 
G 
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and eight mlEes an hour, but notwithstanding' the ra- 
pidity of the current the river is securely naviga- 
ble to the distance of 30 miles, by those acquainted 
with its eddies. Its banks are precipitous, but ia 
general of that formation which admits of the most 
fantastical appearances, being shaped by the waters, 
and are in most places fringed and overhung by trees 
of great beauty. But these baukSv so romantic and 
inviling, to the lover of natural scenery, are also en- 
riched with inexhaustible treasures of Plaister of 
Paris and Limestone, and few farms in the vicinity 
are deficient of these vaUiable resources. Quarries 
of excellent Free-stone are equally accessible. The 
line of the Bay being almost everywhere level, pre- 
sents, with the exception of Savage's Island and the 
site of the Presbyterian Meeting House, only those 
views which the industry of man has created. The 
former, though possessinga most appropriate name,' 
derived its appellation from an early English proprie- 
tor. It rises rather abruptly from the Bason, and 
contains about ten acres. It was the burial place of 
the French, and having been consecrated by the Ca- 
tholics,is still used for the same purpose by the Indi- 
ans. This spot, solonely and neglected, upon which- 
nature herself is making war, though marked with 
few niemoriais of its inmates, possesses a peculiar 
attraction for those who are fond of cherishing the 
reminiscences of the early periodsof our history. — 
The site of the Presbyterian Meeting House, inde- 
pendent of the beauty of its situation, is, for similsur 
reasons, an object of veneration to the present race of 
inhabitants. It was the spot selected by their fa* 
ihersonly eight days after their landing in their ne« 
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and adopted Country, for the stated worship of God, 
and excites a melancholy interest from the fact that 
all those who were first assembled there, repose in 
peaee beneath its surface. 

The township (jf Onslow is bounded on the north 
by the settlements of Earl Town and New-Annan, on 
the south by Colchester Bay and Truro, on the east 
by Kempt town, and on the west by tho mouth of 
the Chigenois river and the township ofLondonder- 
ry. The firat British settlers came from t!ie Province 
of Massachusetts, and were of various origin. They 
landed in Onslow, in tlie sunimerof ITGljtothenum- 
berofSO families, and brought with them twenty 
head of horned cattle, eight horses and seventy 
sheep, but their stock of provisions was altogether 
inadequate to their wants, and was consumed in six 
months. From this circumstance they were com- 
pelled to undergo the most severe privations, and to 
resort for suhsistance to the most unpalatable and 
nauseous articles of food. During the second year 
Government supplied them with Tndian Corn, and 
shortly afterwards they resorted to fishing and hunt- 
ing. On their arrival they found the Country laid 
waste to prevent the return of the Acadiatis, but 570 
acres of Marsh land were slill under dylie, and about 
40 acres of upland round the ruins of the houses, 
were cleared, though partially overgrown by yoimg 
shrubs. Remains of the French roads, which were 
chiefly confined to the marshes, are still visible, as 
also parts of their bridges. Near the sites of their 
buildings have also been found,at various times, farm- 
ing implements and kitchen utensils, which they 
had buried in the earth under the hope of being pec- 



mitted, at some future period, to return to their poe- 
BCesions. It appears, from manuscript letters of the 
late Colonel McNutt, which are still extant, that the 
settlers encountered great difficulty inprocuringthcir 
grant, and that it was not only different from what 
they had been led to expect, but also, much more 
restrictive in its terms than that of the township of 
Truro. The Onslow patent reserves to the Crown 
*' all mines of gold, silver, lead, copper and coals," 
and also " one thousand acres for the use of a Church, 
a School and Glebe." Italso differed from the Truro 
grant, in the manner in which the quit rent was re- 
eerved " being one farthing peracre, payable in three 
years," and in default of payment, the grant was de- 
clared to be null and void. It was also subject to 
forfeitnre, if not registered and docketted at the 
Auditor's office, within six months. It was signed 
by Lord William Campbell, on the Slst, audited on 
the22d, and registered the 23d of February, 1769. It 
would be interesting to ascertain the causes which 
occasioned this marked difference in the two grants, 
though perhaps it is now impossible. Chigenois river, 
the western boundary of the township, takes its rise 
in a lake near the summit of the high lands which 
seperate the Gulf of St. Lawrence from Colchester 
Bay. The situation of this lake which is only about fom: 
miles in circumference, is strikingly romantic. Em- 
bosomed in woods, and environed with wild and pre- 
cipitous heights, its pellucid waters, completely shel- 
tered from every wind, float in stillness round a large 
rock which rises boldly in the centre. About amiie 
below the lake, the river, which is there about thirty 
feet wide,rushc8 over a ledge of rocks fully forty feet 
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in perpendicular height, and flows along, now with 
high and rugged banks, now through fine and shel- 
tered, though small intervales, to where it meets the 
tide, about four miles from its mouth. Seams of 
coal have been found on its banlcs, but have hitherto 
been worked to little or no advantage, although the 
appearances are promising. North River runs in the 
same high lands as the Chigenois ; on one of its 
branches a valuable salt spring hae been discovered, 
and seams of coal have also been found, one of which 
has been worked for about lour years, with consider- 
able success. Roots, plants and trees, have been 
discovered in the strata, which have retained, on 
their transmutation, a singular resemblance to their 
original form. The intervale land on this river con- 
tains nine hundred acres, of the lirst quality ; some 
of it having produced 14 wheat crops in succession, 
without the assistance of manure. There are in this 
township one Grist Mill, with a Kiln for drying Oata, 
and eight Saw Mills, one of which incUides a Carding 
machine. The character of the upland soil upon the 
Bay is various, and depends much on its situation, 
with respect to the rise and fall of the surface, — 
When partaking of the former it is good, when of the 
latter often the reverse. In general itisan intermix- 
ture of clay and sand. The whole front of the township 
is cleared upland, and is nominally divided into three 
villages, though there is no where to be found such a 
number of houses so closely situated as to merit the 
distinction. Halifax is ibe staple market for this place, 
as well as Truro, though in theaulumn, afewsmall 
vessels are loaded with potatoes, turnips, &c. for St. 
John, New-Brunswick, but this trade ia declining'. 
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Londonderry. — This township lies between Ons- 
low and Parrsborough. It extends ao miles in length 
and six in breadth, and is bounded in front by the 
£asoD of Minas, and in the rear by the County ot 
Cumberland. This part of the Province was origi- 
nally settled by the French, who were attracted by 
its extensive marshes, its facility of communication 
by water, with the other settlements, and the supe- 
rior quality of its upland. Some idea may be formed 
of the extent of their population by the size of the 
Chapel, which was 100 feet long, and 40 feet wide. 
— This spacious building, together with their dwell- 
ing houses, was destroyed by the Provincial troops, 
on the dispersion of the Acadians in 1755. It was 
subsequently settled by the exertions of Alexander 
McNutt, Esq. an enthusiastic adventurer from the 
north of Ireland, to whom, and his associates, there 
were granted in different parts of Nova Scolia, up- 
wards of a million of acres. The first attempt at 
settlement was made in 1761, by twenty families, 
who gave it the name of the place of their nativity. 
Eiolusiveofthe Chigenoia, which forms the boun- 
dary between this township and Onslow, there are 
five rivers of small size, that intersect Londonderry, 
and fall into the Basin of Minas — the Folly, Deburt, 
Great Village, Pont aux pique, and Bass river ; all 
of which, with the exception of Folly, are fed by 
springs and small rivulets. The Folly takes ita rise 
twelve miles distant, in a small lake about three 
miles in circumference, and abounds in trout of ex- 
cellent quality. All these rivers, at a distance of six 
miles from their mouth, are intersected by veins of 
coal, which are so conveniently situated for the ope- 
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rations of mining, and for transportation by water, 
that if the Shubenaccadie Canal ebould be success- 
fally completed, it is probable tbe Halifax market 
will derive the greatest part of its supply of fuel from 
this township. 

Londonderry contains two thousand acres of dyked 
land, and one thousand acres of salt marsh. The 
upland consista of two varieties of soil, which bear 
an equal proportion to each other ; one half being 
a heavy clay, and the other light and dry loam, and 
both generally free from stone. The woodland pro- 
duces birch, beech, maple, ash, and elm, and a 
small quantity of pines. The exports consist of 
boards, planks, and a few articles of agricultural 
produce, for the market of St. John, N. B,; and 
beef, butter and pork, which are transmitted to Ha- 
lifax. Cargoes are occasionally assorted for the 
West Indies, and about twenty vessels have loaded 
with timber for Europe. There are seven small vil- 
lages in Londonderry. Chigenois, Mass village, 
Deburt, Little Dyke, Folly, Great village, and Pont 
aux pique, which are almost exclusively settled by 
native Nova-Scotians. In these villages, there are 
collectively six grist mills, live saw mills, two card- 
ing mills, and two oat mills. 

The townships of Truro, Onslow and Londonderry, 
and their dependant settlement of (Economy, com- 
prise a tract of land which, for richness of soil, local 
convenience, and beauty of scenery, is not surpass- 
ed by any in the Province. The bay which washes 
its shores for an extent of about sixty miles, is easily 
navigated. The shifting of its sands is by no means 
sudden ; and the draft of water is at all times Buffi- 
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cient to direct the mariner in his conrse. It is navi- 
gable on the shores of Onslow and Londonderry for 
8hil)S of any magnitude, and for vessels of one hun- 
dred and fifty tons, to within a mile of the Court- 
house in Truro. This beautiful bay abounds with a 
great variety of fish, and presents many favorable 
situations for curing them, being accommodated with 
numerous harbors and inlets throughout its whde 
extent. 
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THE DISTRICT OF FICTOr. 

Which is the third and last District of Ihe County 
of Halifax, is bounded on the west by the District 
of Colchester, on the south by the District of 
Halifax, on the east by the County of Sydney, 
and on the north by the Gulf of St, Lawrence. 
— It contains three townships, Pictou, Egerton, 
and Maxwehon. The general appearance of this 
District resembles that of most parts of tlie Province, 
its surface being every where diversified by hill and 
dale, seldom approacliing to the altitude of mountains, 
and no where presenting any very extended plains. 
In consequence of this inequality in its formation, it 
is well irrigated by streams and brooks, which, by 
their union, form several rivers. Of these the East 
and French rivers fall into Merrigomish, the East, 
Middle, and West rivera flow into the harbour of 
Pictou, and Big and Little rivers, discharge them- 
selves into Carriboo, between which, and the boun- ' 
dary of the District of Colchester, are the rivers 
Toney and John. The soil ie in general of a superior 
quality, and susceptible of a high state of cultivation. 
Aa an agricultural District, it ieinferiorto none in the 
Province, and although its settlement is compara- 
tively of recent date, the census of 1827, shews that 
a greater quantity of wheat was raised within it 
than in any of the other Counties or Districts. The 
French had made a few inconsiderable settlements | 
here, previous to the Peace of 1 763, but ujron the re- 
duction of Canada they deserted them, and in afew 
years they were again covered with wood. In the 
year 1765, the celebrated Doctor Weatherspoonand 
others, who had iormed themselves into an aesocia- 
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tion, called the Philadelphia Company, having ob- 
tained an extensive grant of land within this Dis- 
trict, despatched a lew families from Maryland, lo 
settle upon it ; each of whom received as a bounty 
for emigration, a farm-lot and a Buppiy of provisions. 
£ight years afterwards, the Company transported ia 
the ship Hector, thirty families more from the North 
Highlands of Scotland, but having neglected to fur- 
nish them with provisions, the emigrants were in 
danger of perishiiig from hunger. They arrived too 
late in the season to raise either grain or vegetables 
for the ensuing winter, and their predecessors were 
wholly unable to supply them with food, for any 
length of time. There were at that period no otiier 
settlements on the shore for a great distance, and 
there was no road to Colchester. Wholly unaccus- 
tomed to travel through the woods, they were com- 
pelled to undertake this long and formidable journey, 
some with and some without their families, and afl^ 
incredible labour and fatigue, they reached the Bason 
of Minas. Some of them remained there for several 
years, until they had acquired by their industry suf- 
ficient means to commence a settlement, and others, 
receiving their wages in provision, carried it on their 
backs to Pictou, for the support of their families, and 
returned to labour for more. These people were 
hardly seated on their lands, before they were joined 
by several other families, who had emigrated from 
the County of Dumfcies, in Scotland, to the Island of 
St. John, from whence they made their escape to 
Pictou, in the greatest poverty and distress, and 
must inevitably have perished, had it not been for 
the kindness of the Highlanders, who supported them 




until they could provicle for themselves. In the 
Springof 1784, they received a great addition to their 
number, by an infJux of disbanded soldiers, who had 
served in the American War ; but many of these peo- 
ple were idle and proQigate, and soon removed to 
other places, and only fifty families became perma- 
nent settlers. The same year that the military ar- 
rived, the former inhabitants held a public meeting 
for the purpose of raising- the necessary funds, for the 
support of a Minister. They voted the sum of iE80 
currency, as a salary for the first two years, JE90 for 
the two succeeding years, and then £100 per an- 
num, which they resolved to augment in future, in 
proportion to their means. They solicited one of 
the synods of the Secession Church of Scotland, to 
send them a person properly qualified to perform the 
arduous duties of this remote and scattered Parish, 
under the impression that a Clergyman from that 
body would not only be more sound in doctrine, but 
more dillig^ent and laborious- Upon this application 
the Rev. Doctor M'Gregor arrived in Pictou, in the 
year 1786, where he still continues at an advanced 
period of life, to minister to thespiritual wants of the 
people. As soon as it was known in Scotland, that 
the Gospel was preached at Pictou, in Gaelic, the 
stream of emigration was directed thither, and in a 
few years they rciiuired an increase ofClei^men. 
In the year 1795, the Rev. Duncan Ross arrived, 
and eight years afterwards theJlev. Dr. M'Culloch, 
The high standing which the latter gentleman soon 
acquired in the Province, from his literary attain- 
ments was such, that, on the establishment of tho 
Academy at Pictou, the Trustees Bolicited him to be- 
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eome its PreKident, and it is now, after struggling for 
years with the most illiberal opposition, alone Bup- 
ported by his reputation and zeal. From the arrival 
of these gentlemen, until within a few years past, 
the population of the District has been increased hy 
a auccession of emigrants frojn different parts of 
Scotland. The principal port in tliis District is Pic- 
tou harbonr. It has a bar across its moath, rising 
to within twenty-two feet of the surface at low water, 
(outside of which isa shoal, called the middle ground, 
only seven feet under water,) inside of the bar it 
forms a beautiful and capacious Bason, in which there 
are sounding in five, six, and nine fathoms, with 
muddy bottom. About three miles from the mouth, 
and on the north side of the harbour, is situated the 
town of Pictou ; the first house in which was built 
in the year 1790. Several years afterwards another 
was added, and in process of time it assumed the 
iorm of a village, when its growth became rapid. In 
1827, it contained a population of 1439 souls. Al- 
though the town is not bo well laid out as many 
others in Nova-Scotia, the dwelling houses are in 
general much better, many of them being built of 
Btone. It is the resort of coasters from all parts of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the eastern shores of Prince 
Edward's Island, and the north coast of Cape Breton. 
The quantity of oil and fish brought thither annu- 
ally is very great, and the exports to the West In- 
dies, have increased in proportion to the extent of its 
coasting trade. From the year 1805 to 1819,. up- 
wards of 100 sail of vessels were annually loaded 
with timber forthe British market, and although the 
alteration made by parliament at the latter period, in 
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the duties on Foreign timber, caused a depreBsion in 
this branch of trade, there is still a great quantity of 
Birch, (which is said to be the best in British Ame- 
rica) exported from the harbour of I'iotou, in the 
vicinity of which it is found in great abundance. — 
During all the period juBt mentioned, it8 exports 
amounted to nearly ^100,000 per annum. It has 
lately been erected a free port to facilitate its export 
of coal. It contains four places of worship, an Epis- 
copal Church, a Roman Catholic Chapel, and two 
Presbyterian Meeting Houses, also an Academy, a 
Grammar School, aCourt-House, andpnbiic Library. 
The Academy was projected as early as the year 
1804, for the purpose of affording to the children of 
Dissenters, who were excluded from the honours of 
King's College, those literary and scientific acquire- 
ments which might qualify them for the learned pro- 
fessions. Difficulties, which were then unforseen, 
prevented the execution of the plan at that time, and 
it was not resumed until the establishment of Gram- 
mar Schools throughout the Province, rendered it 
necessary to provide means of instruction in the 
higher branches, which were taught only in the 
College at Windsor. On this condition subscriptions 
were raised, and a petition presented to the Legisla- 
ture, for a charter, which was obtained intheyear 
1816, together with a grant of £400, which sura has 
beenannually voted for its support until this year. — 
The Corporation consists of twelve Trustees, who 
fill up vacancies in tlieir number, subject to the Veto 
of the Governor, and who, contrary to the wish of 
the founders of the institution, are required to be 
Presbyterians or members of the established Church. 
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No religious tests however are required of the Stu- 
dents, and it is accordingly attended by young men 
of the several denominations in the Province. The 
course of education at present adopted in the Acads- 
my, is completed in four years, during which the 
following branches are taitghtinthe subjoined order : 
First year. Latin and Greek. 

2d. Logic, the principles of composi- 

tion, and other collatarel branches- 
Moral Philosophy, Mathematics 
and Algebra, Latin and Greek 
continued. 
Natural Philosophy, Matliematics 
and Algebra, Latin and Greek 
continued. 
Each year contains two terms of equal length, 
with a Summer and Winter vacation ; at present 
there are two Teaches, and the Trustees have it in 
contemplation to addathird. Itis rapidly spreading 
around it a spirit of education . Its pupils are now 
filhng many respectable offices with credit to them- 
selves, and what this Province wants exceedingly, it 
is furnishing, a race of qualified schoolmasters. It has 
hitherto been noticed for the mora! deportment and 
good conduct of its students. On Sunday the Scrip- 
tures are read and explained in the Seminary, at 
which exercise the Students are required to attend, 
unless their parents or guardians express a wish to 
the contrary. It contains a library, not very exten- 
sive hut valuable, and also a museum of the Natural 
History of Nova-Scotia. It is the most extensive 
collection of the Zoology of the Country, which has 
yet been made. The birds in particular are finely 
preserved and make a beautiful appearance. This 
branch is nearly completed, and exhibits in one group 



almost every variety ia the Province. As a dissentiog 
Academy, it has encountered much opposition, and 
although it has always received the support of avery 
large and respectable Majority of the House of As- 
sembly, the Council rejected last year not only the 
Bill for ita permanent endowment, but also the annu- 
al allowance of iE400, and even a vote to discharge a 
part of the debt wliich the Trustees had incurred 
in its progress. It is now left to struggle with these j 
difficulties, and the Salaries of its officers are raised 
by the voluntary contributions of ita friends. It is 
foreign from the design of this work to enter into 
focal politics ; we shall therefore not detail the 
particulars of the controversy, nor the reasonings of 
the contending parties, but it may be permitted to 
us to express a regret, that the opposition of a few 
individuals should have succeeded in withholdingthe 
funds from an institution that is both useful and res- 
pectable, and one that has always enjoyed the decid- 
ed approbation of the representatives of the people. 

Pictou is the usual place of meeting for the Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church of Nova-Scotia.* 

Just above the town, the river divides into three. ' 
branches, the east, west, and middle rivers. Upon 
the eastern branch the channel, though winding is 
navigable about four miles, for vessels drawing fif- 
teen feet, where it is intersected by a bar. Above 
this obstruction the water is deep as far as Mew- , 
Town Glasgow. At this place there is a amall vil- 
lage, which was commenced in the expectation of its . 
lage, which was commenced in the expectation of 

* For an account of lliii body see Ihc third Chapter ofthia 
which a view ie Inken oTthe geneial state ot TetigiDn,and 
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its beoomiiig a depot for ihe fertile and populouB 
Country in its neighbourlioodj but the formation of 
extensive works, a mile and a half further up the ri- 
v«, at the Albion Coal Mines, by Messrs. Rundell, 
BridgeB and Co. of London, will naturally attract 
thither both the population and trade of the neigh- 
• boiu^hooil. The extraordinary resources, and the 
natural conveniencies of this District, induced those 
gentlemen to select this spot as the site of their ope- 
rations. The vein of Coal which they have opened 
is upwards of fifty feet in thicUness, and iron ore is 
both contiguous and abundant. Hitherto their ope- 
rations have been conducted upon scientific princi- 
ples, and although they must inevitably experience 
many difficulties in their progress, which are insepa- 
rable from the introduction of Manufactures into a 
new Country; there iano reason todoubt that they 
will not only succeed, but be amply repaid for flieir 
expenditure. For a particular description of the 
Coal; the reader is referred to the laEt Chapter of 
this work, where it is described in connection with 
the Geology and Mineralogy of the Province. Be- 
sides coal, iron ore and copper, this District contains, 
in abundance, free-stone and lime-atone. In a stra- 
tum of the' latter at M'Lellaii's brook— on the east 
river, is a singular fissure known generally as Peter 
Fraser's cave. The owner has placed a door at its 
mouth, and covered the bottom, which is a few feet 
lower than its entrance, with a wooden floor. He 
has also formed two horizontal holes to the brow ol 
the hill in which it is situated, to admit light, and 
two perpendicular ones for the passage of smoke. — 
The roof is formed by two Umestone rocks leaning 
against each other, resembling in form the interior 
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of Uiereof of ahouse, bat beautifully illuminated by 
numerous stalactitcB that are suspencled from it. 
The cave is about one hundred feet long, but of irre- 
gular width, and forma in the centre a small chan- 
nel, through which percolates a rill of pure water. 
The coolness of its atmosphere in summer, and the 
corresponding temperature of the water, render it 
so peculiarly fitted for a dairy, that the proprietor 
makes it his occasional residence In summer- On 
each of these three branches there are flourishing 
and increasing" settlements ; the extent of whicU 
will be seen by the subjoined statistical table. On 
the West River occur salteprings, similar to those of 
the river Philip ; but no rock salt has hitherto been 
found connected with their sources ; whether it exists 
beneath tlie sandstone fornialion is not known, as no 
attempt to penetrate it has ever been made. In des- 
cribing this section, the same detail which has been 
observed in the topographical account of other 
Counties, where cultivation and population have 
made a slower progress, would fail to convey a just 
picture of this district. In the first settlement of the 
country, the lands in the vicinity of harbors and 
rivers were first occupied- Thus the Pictou and 
Merrigomish harbors, and the streams connected 
with them,were the scenes of the laboiu's of the early 
emigrants. As the population increased, the fertili- 
ty of the land invited an extension of cidtivation ; 
and in progress of time they lost their distinctive 
character of settlements, which were with more 
propriety applied to the subsequent incipient clear- 
ings in the wilderness — such as Mount Tom, Ro- 
ger's Hill, Scotch Hill; McLennan's Moimt, and a 
great variety of others. To enumerate ail these 



f placea, and deBcribe their respective localities, would 
' exceed the limits of this worii ; and perhaps ooavey 
but an indistinct and confused idea of tlie country. 
A few general observations, Ibrmed upon a view of 
its situation, soil, and resources, will be better 
adapted to the subject. The north coast; though 
last settled, is- evidently the most important part of 
"Nova-Scotia. The fertility of the land, its proximity 
to the Fisheries, its coa! and other mineral produc- 
tions, nat!!rally lead to the conclusion tliat it will, 
at no distant period, be the seat of enterprise and 
wealth. The harbour of Pictou is admirably situ- 
ated, for becoming the emporium of the trade of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is already the centre of 
enterprise in that part of the Province. Between the 
Bay of Verte and the Gut of Canso it occupies a 
central position; and from l!ie latter place to Quebec, 
although there are several harbours, both sheltered 
and commodious, it is not surpassed by any, either in 
facility of entrance, good aachorage,or general safety. 
The great coal fields contained in the district, and 
accessible only by the waters which flow into its har- 
bour, mark it as the first part where the forest is likely 
to disappear ; and also as tb e site of extensive manu- 
facturing establishments. When considered in refer- 
ence to the coast, to Halifax, Quebec, Cape-Breton, 
and Prince Edward Island, it is also equally evident, 
that this abundance of fuel will render it the centre of 
steam navigation. There is but one point in which it la 
inferior to Halifax, the harbour is much oftener frozen 
over in winter, but even in despite of this serious in- 
convenience, it is more likely to become the rival of 
e capital, than any other sea port in the Province. 
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UUMBEBLArlD COUNTV. 

This County is bounded on the north-weet by 
Chiegnecto channel, the Missiguash river, and part 
of New- Brunswick ; on the east by the Straits of 
NorlhumberIand;on the south-catit bj the District of 
Colchester; and on the south by the township of 
Parrsborough and part of the Bay of Fundy. Previous 
to the year 1784 (when New-Brunswick was created 
a separate Govermnent,) the township of Sackville 
was contained within the limits of this County, but it is 
now apart of the adjoining Province, and is railed 
Westmoreland. The borderline is yet an ideal one, 
not having been CBtabliehed by actual admeasure- 
ment, but its course is so for ascertained, by its prac- 
tical effects, aa to be found productive of the most 
serious inconveniences. By dividing the farms and 
allotments of lands, the inhabitants become proprie- 
tors in both Provinces, are rendered liable to two 
jurisdictions, and required to perform duties, and to 
pay taxes in either Government. Cumberland 
County contains two townships, Amherst, and Wal- 
lace, and a number of settlements not comprised with- 
in either, viz. Foit Lawrence, Maccan, Nappan, 
Minudie, West Chester, Pagwash, Fox Harbour, 
River Philip, Goose River, &c. Adjoininglhe boun- 
dary line, is Fort Lawrence ScUlemenl, lying be- 
tween the Missiguash, and the La Planch. On the 
former river, which is navigable about two miles, 
there are two thousand acres of dyke land, one half 
of which is in New-Brunswick; and on the latter ri- 
ver four thousand, one moiety being in this settle- 
ment and the other in Amherst. It is unquestionably 
the most productive part of Nova- Scotia, and not 




inferior to any portion of America of the same ex- 
tent. Here stood the two rival Forts of Beau Sejour 
and Lawrence, separated from each other by the 
little stream of Miseiguasii. The enlrenchmenta 
erected by the EngHsh during the seige of the for- 
mer place, are stiU visible; and many traditional 
anecdotes of the campaign have been handed down 
tothe present generation by the first settlers. Among 
others it is said that while preparations were mak- 
ing for attacking the Fort, parties of French and 
English frequently met at the river, and amused 
themselves by boasting of the probable success of the 
conflict, of which both seemed to be equally confi- 
dent; and by making exchanges of bullets, and exact- 
ing a promise that they should be returned in the en-, 
gagement from the mouths of their muskets. This 
Btate of hostility has been happily long since ex- 
changed, for one which precludes the possibihty of 
its revival. The descendants of either are now na- 
tives of the Country then in dispute, each claiming 
the protection of the same Government, and both 
enrolled under one banner. After Beau Sejour was 
captured, its name was altered to that of Cumber- 
land ; and though rebuilt at a subsequent period, 
it is still designated in the same manner. From the 
bastion of the Fort, there is a splendid view, em- 
bracing the great Tanteimarr and Missiguash mea- 
dows, Baronsfield, Westmoreland, and the Country 
at the foot of the Shepody mountains ; vast stacks 
of hay cover these alluvial lands, as far as the eye 
can reach, and the substantial farm houses, and 
numerous herds, bespeak the wealth and indepen- 
dence ofthe Yeomanry. The inhabitants of this 
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piece, ae well as the adjoining township of Amhent, 
are compoBed of people, who removed from New 
England before the revolution, of natives of York- 
ehire, and of a fewfamiliea from the North of Ire- 
land, and their descendants. 

The loismUf of Amherst originally consisted of fifty- 
three shares, or rights of five hundred acres each, 
and contained twenty-sis thousand, seven hundred 
and fifty acres, with allowances for Glebe, School, 
Minister, and roads. The village of Amherst is iri 
a flourishing condition, and like most other places of 
the same description in Nova-Scotia, has much in- 
creased within the laKt twenty years. Situated near 
the isthmus, which separates the waters of the 
Straits of Northumberland, from those of the Bay of 
Fuudy; it is in some measure connected with the 
navigation of both, and can, with very^nearly the 
same facility, avail itself of the [narkets of Miramichi 
aild of St. John. Its exports consist chiefly of the 
products of its extensive antl valuable meadows. — 
The upland in this township is generally poor, and 
requires to be well manured, but the marshes are 
of an excellent quality. On the south side ot theLe 
Planch river, which is the boundary between Am- 
herst and the District of Fort Lawrence, there are 
besiiies. a great quantity of undrained land, two thou- 
sand acres ' of dyked-marsh, and on the Maccan, Na- 
p»n, and Tidnish rivers, two thousand more, making 
the whole quantity inAmherst, four thousand acres. 

Thfe township of Amherst is but little elevated 
above the level of (he sea, and from its bleak and 
north-west aspect, is much exposed to the cold in 
winter. The inhabitants appear to give a decided 
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preference to fjrazing, in their system of agriculture, 

and keep large herds of cattle. The marshes,although 
Bubatantialiy dyked, andin some places well drained, 
present vast tracts of uncultivated land ; which, 
though susceptible of the highest improvement, are 
never disturbed by the plough. These extensive 
meadows arc devoted to English iiay, and the de- 
paaturage of cattle. 

Besides these rivers just mentioned, tliere are se- 
veral others emptying into the Bay of Chiegnecto, 
upon which there are estensive tracts of alluvial 
land, and flourishing settlements. On the Maccan, 
and Nappan rivers, are to be found many substan- 
tial farmers, composed of Yorksliiremen and their 
descendant-s, who emigrated to Nova-Scotia, in 
consequence of encouragement given to them by the 
late Lieutenant-Governor Franckiin. Between the 
latter and Minudie, is situated the river Hibert, up 
which the tide flows thirteen miles, enriching it with 
1600 acres of excellent marshland. Minudie is set- 
tled by Acadians, the greater part of whom are the 
descendants of those who escaped the general trans- 
portation at Windsor, and who were indnced to 
move thither by Mr, Franckiin, and cultivate the 
ground as tenants- Here they found the wives and 
children ofmany of their countrymen, who had been 
torn from their families, and were thus left destitute 
of food and cloathing, and deprived of their natmvl 
protectors. Only four or five of these people ever 
rejoined their relations in Cumberland, and of these 
there are now none surviving. There are about 
fifty families here, all of whom are tenants. They 
are a temperate, industrious, and pious people, form- 
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iag a little distinct community, and preserving with 
remarkable attachment, their language, cuetoma, 
and religion. The Dyke land, around which they 
are settled, is fifteen miles in circtimrerence, and 
about three miles wide, and contains three thousand 
acree. The upland consists of a strong rich loam. 
Great quantities of shad are taken at Minudie, in 
wears erected upon the flats, which are exposed at 
low water. This delicious hsh not only supplies the 
wants of the inhabitants, but forms a valuable arti- 
cle of export. At a place called the South Joggio in 
this neighbourhood, are situated extensive and valu- 
able quarries of Grindstones, from which there is an- 
nually exported stone to the value of i7,000. 

The grindstones, on account of the expence of 
removing the superincumbent earth, are dug as nearly 
as possible to low water mark, where the tides hava 
left them exposed to view- But as the combined 
action of the sea and frost, naturally affect the quality 
of the upper strata, the best kind are those which 
lie a few feet from the surface. In cutting the stoneii 
the workmen frequently meet with hard rounded 
nodules, which they call "Buirseycs," adefect which 
renderfi them unfit for use- These vary in size from 
one to ten inches in diameter, and ai-e distinguished 
by theircompact texture. 

Two miles beyond this is a vein of coal, which, 
under proper management, might supply the de- 
mand of St. John, and the villages in the west- 
ern part of Nova-Scotia. Between Minudie and the 
boundary line of Parrsborough, which includes the 
remaining part of the county that borders on the 
Bay of Fundy, are several inconsiderable coves and 
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rivers, afibrding shelter for vessels, and sevepally 
skirted with meadowa. From thence across the 
country to the bay of Tatmaguish, there ia a very 
extensive tract of woodland, a great part of which 
is of excellent quality, and stilt vested in the crown. 
Intermediately, between these points is the settle- 
ment of West Cheater; which was planted by a num- 
ber of Loyalists, from a place of that name in the 
Province ol'New-Tork. It is said they were attract- 
ed by the similarity of the country, to that from 
which they had migrated ; and that the Surveyor, 
who was appointed to parcel out these lands, endea- 
voured to confirm their prepossession. This selec- 
tion, however, was injudicious ; and notwithstand- 
ing their unremitting toil, has proved unfortunate. 
Situated on the summit of the Cobequid mountains, 
they are enveloped with snow in winter, and doomed 
in summer to suffer the inconvenience of a similar 
quantity of rain. Although the soil is naturally good, 
these difficulties, incidental to the altitude of the 
hills, more than counterbalance this advantage ; and 
the settlement is on the decline. The post road 
from Halifax to Canada, passes over these mountains; 
but by a late survey, the practicability of obtaining a 
level route is fully ascertained. Botli the bay and 
the river of Talmaguieh are well settled; and the 
lands on either arable and fertile- About eightniiles 
farther on the Gulf shore is Wallace Bay. This 
beautiful Bay is navigable for large ships, six miles, 
and those of a smaller class, twelve. TlieRemsheg ri- 
ver discharges itself into it about live miles and a half 
from its mouth. It takes its rise in a large body of 
fresh water, called Folley lake, and after travers- 
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hig about twenty-four miles, unites itself with this 
harbour. It is well stocked with salmon and trout, 
andformson its branches large bodies of interval 
land. From Malagaah point to the head of the Bay, 
and from thence to the source ofthe river, the 
Country is well settled. The town plot of Wallace 
is situated at the mouth of the Bay, where the har- 
bour is about a mile and a half wide. It was settled 
by loyalists from the old Colony of New- York, who 
Bought an asylum at this place, after the revolution. 
As the Country was well stocked with limber, they 
entered largely into the lumber trade, which, as in 
every other part of Nova-Scotia where it has formed 
the chief occupation ofthe inhabitants, has retarded 
the cultivation of the land, and impoverished the 
people. Fortunately for them, they arenot without 
an alternative, for the upland is excellent, and at the 
head of the Bay, there are four hundred acres of 
marsh. It is to be hoped that the experience of the 
delusive nature of this trade, will ultimately induce 
them to abandon it, and to direct their efforts to the 
improvement of their farms. On the banks ofthe 
river there is a large quarry of good freestone. On 
the opposite side of the Bay, is situated Fox harbour, 
which is one mile wide. This place was settled abont 
seventeen years ago, by a body of Highlanders, who, 
though they arrived in indigent circumstances, have 
by persevering industry, and by abstaining from par- 
ticipating in the lumber trade, rendered themselves 
comfortable, and comparatively affluent. Twelve 
miles from this is Pugwash, which is the best har- 
bour in the County. It is situated about two miles 
ftom the mouth ofthe Bay of that name, and though 




not more than eighty rods wide, is so bold, that a 
vessel of 500 toim may lay with safety at all times of 
the tide, within twenty yards of the shore. Just 
above the harbour, a sudden turn of the channel 
displays a beautiful Bason, two miles in length, and 
one in breadth, at the head of which is the Pugwash 
river, fed by lakes about iseven miles distant. The 
population of this place is not extensive. The 
river Philip, is closely connected with the river Pug- 
wash, both discharging their waters into one chan- 
nel. About eighteen miles from its confluence with 
the latter, it is divided into two branches, one of 
which rises in West Chester mountain, and the other 
from the vicinity of the Macan. About a mile and a 
half above the head of the tide, it receives the wa- 
ters of Black river, which is'eighteen miles in length. 
The river Philip, though not navigable for any ex- 
tent, is extremely beautiful, and remarkable for its 
excellent salmon fishery, and the abundance and 
eize of its trout. The latter are taken both in sum- 
mer and winter, and freeuently measure twenty-two 
inches inlength,and weig;hi'romtwoto three pounds. 
Gaspereaux and shad are also abundant, but very 
inferior to those of the Bay of Fundy. With the 
exception of the intervale, of which there is a great 
deal, the land adjacent to this river, is by no meana 
equal to that in the neighbourhood of the Pogwash, 
— There are several salt springs in this part of the 
Country, but the most remarkable is one on the 
Black river, two gallons of which in the comtoon 
mode of evaporation by boiling, will yield five 
ealt. Thebrine is highly medicinal. No chemical 
analysis of it has been made, but persons labouring 
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under scorbutic aflectiona, liave been cured by the 
use of it ; and it has had a beneficial operation on 
diBpeptic inyalida. Thia spring may possibly be- 
come at some future day a fashionable resort for 
valetudinarians, and obtain, like many others, a 
name, which wilJ work more cures on the credulous 
than its waters. Thesettlement of the river Philip, 
like that of Wallace, has suffered much by the lumber 
trade. It was planted about the same time with 
Macan, and while the latter, which has not been 
subject, from the nature of its productions, to the al- 
lurements of this traffic, has increased in population 
and wealth, this place has advanced but little in cul- 
tivation, and many of the inhabitants are In very in- 
different circumstances. After passing Goose river 
and the Sheniraicasias, two barred harbours, on both 
of which there are tracts of good diked land; the 
next river on the coast is Tidnish. Between the 
head of this river, and the source of the La Planch, 
which empties into the Bay of Fundy, there is a por- 
tage of only one mile. This river opens into an ex- 
cellent harbour, has sorca good farms on its banks, 
and furnishes about t7/o hundred acres of marsh. — 
From this place to the boundary line of New-BruoB- 
wick, ia about six nulee. 

Here the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of 
Fundy, are separated by a narrow isthmus ; the dis- 
tance between the navigable waters on either side 
being eleven miles, and two hundred and forty one 
yards. A Canal to connect these, eo as to form an ar- 
tificial navigation, has long been in contemplation, . 
and it is probable that it will soon be carried into 
effect. There are three places in which it is ^laii- 
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ticable to form this communication. — The first ia by 
Petitcodiac river, to Chediac Bay ; the second from 
Chediac Bay, by the Meniramcook river, to Cumber- 
land Bason; and the third from Cumberland Bason to 
Bay Verte. 

Upon a careful examination of these routes, the 
preference lias been given to the latter. By the con- 
struction of this canal, the long and dangerous dr- 
cuit of Cape Breton, in the navigation between New- 
Brunswick and the St. Lawrence, will be avoided ; 
and the introduction of Canadian produce, into the 
marketsof Nova-Scotia and her sister Province, be 
renderedso advantageous as to exclude the importa- 
tion of American Sour. The exports of both Provin- 
ces to the West Indies are very extensive, and as a 
drawback of Duties is allowed on the transportation 
of Rum, fi'otti New-Bruiiswick and Nova-Scotia, to 
Canada, it will create a vast increase in the inter- 
colonial trade. The improvements which would na- 
turally arise on the whole line of intercourse, would 
be among the principal benefits resulting from the 
construction of this canal. Theresources of Gaspe, 
Bay des Chaleur, Prince Edward's Island, and the 
Country bordering on the Restigoue'.ieand Mirimichi, 
are neither generally known, nor easily developed, 
on account of the communication with these places 
being tedious, dangerous, and expensive. A Canal 
at this point will obviate the difficulty attending the 
navigation, and render the intercourse between the 
Colonies in British America, safe and expeditious. — 
It will also have a powerful influence in cementing 
their union;by creating a reciprocal dependance upon 
each other, by facilitating the means of friendly inter- 
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course, and cncreasiDg their commercial connections. 
The following is the report of Mr. Hall, an experi- 
enced Engineer, who aurveyed this isthmus at the 
request of his Excellency Sir Howard Douglas, the 

Lieutenant-Governor of New-Brunewick : — 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROPOSED ROUTE BETWEEN CUM- 
BERLAND B4S0N ANB THE BAY VERTE. 

"After a careful examination of the various summits 
and outlets, between the Bay of Fundy and the Bay 
Verte, the Reporter proceeded to Siu-vey that Line 
which presented the fewest difficulties ; commencing 
at AuLac River, nearly three miles and a half abore 
itajunctionwiththe Tantcimarr, where, in ordinary 
tides, a depth of twenty-five feet of water will be ob- 
tained. 

The spot chosen for diverging from the river, is 
favourably situated for Entrance Locks and Basons ; 
the 8oil is composed of a strong alluvia! clay; the 
subsoil of a lighter nature, but sufficiently retentive 
to warrant excavation, and embanking with common 
slopes. 

From the entrance Lock and Bason, the Canal 
line will proceed in nearly a direct course upon the 
left bank of Au "Lac River, passing several farms and 
accommodation roads of level ground, to Lock No. 2, 
or summit level ; continuing upon this summit, and 
adhering to hard ground upon the south side of Brow- 
nal'a marsh, then through Woodland, by moderate 
cutting, to the Bay Verte and Fort Cumberland road ; 
pass the same by a drawbridge, proceed by a curved 
line across the dividing ridge, between the vallies of 
Au Lac and Missiguash. 

Continue upon the highest part of the Missiguash. 



marsh, bearing upon several projecting points of 
hard land, a little north of Mr. Minnett's Line ; from 
thence proceed by moderate cutting to Lock No. 3, 
then, with several cuttings and embankments, by 
Lock No. 4, to :he junction with the tide waters in 
the Tignish River, at Lock No. 5. 

The average rise of tide at thia point of the Tignish 
is six feet, and two feet medium depth of still water. 

The river course to the Bay Vertc is very circuit- 
ous, distance to Roach's ferry, is nearly ibur miles. 
At the ferry a good position for a tide lock and waste 
wear, maybe found, by which the waters of the 
Tignish will remain at a fixed level. 

From this tide lock, to anchorage ground in the Bay 
Verte, the channel of the Tignish is sufficiently wide 
and deep at low water, to admit vessels of one Hun- 
dred Tons burthen. 

The extent of artificial navigation between Au Lae 
River and the Tignish, is eleven miles and two hun- 
dred and forty one yards. 

The total distance from anchorage at low water in 
the Tanteimarr, to anchorage in the Bay Verte is 
nineteen miles and a half. 

The difference of level, between the highest obser- 
vable tide in Cumberland Bason, is twenty one feet, 
eight inches and nine tenths, above corresponding 
tides in the Bay Verte. 

Medium Spring tides in Cumberland Bason, are 
sixteen feet,nine inches, and three tenths, above those 
in the Bay Verte. 

Medium neap tides in Cumberland Bason, are 
four feet, nine inches and three tenths, above those in 
the Bay Verte. 
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BAT V£RTB CANAL. 

Expense of mtfking a Canal between 
the Bay of Fundy and the Bay of 
Verte, with eight feet depth of Wa- 
ter, and according with the Specifi- 
cations No. 7, including ten per 
cent, for Contingencies, is £67,728 14 10 

Expense of making a Canal between 
the Bay of Fundy and the Bay 
Verte, containing four and an half 
-feet of Water, with corresponding 
Slopes and commensurate Locks, is 45,152 10 4 
All the work may be finished in three years from 
the date of the contract, by adhering to either of the 
above proportions- 
Several improvements may hereafter be effected 
tipon the line estimated ; s«ch as the formation of a 
towing path, from the Canal entrance to the mouth of 
the Tantamarr, and also an extra entrance Lock. 

Upon the Bay Verte side, the summit line may be 
continued to near Roach's ferry ; but as these ex- 
tensions would in the first instance materially affect 
the expense, they may be delayed until such time as 
the Canal transit will warrant their adoption. 

By an examination of the Section it will appear, 
that nothing of atj unfavourable or impracticable na« 
ture presents itself upon any part of this route. 

That the great general objection to the admission 

6[ Tide Waters of different magnitudes into an artifi- 

•cial Canal, will be obviated by a substitution of fresh 

water as the correcting medium. 

Water Supplies may be obtained from ths valley 
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of the Missiguash, where excellent eituationa for 
capacious rcserroirs are to be found. 

The constructing of a head eighteen feet in height, 
and a.n hundred and fifty yards in length, immedi- 
ately above the Portage Bridge, will flood an extent 
of one hundred and fifty acres. 

This supply alone, without taking into considera- 
tion the natural drainage of this stream, will furnish 
fifty nine millions eight hundred and six thousand 
cubic feet of water ; suppose that this reservoir wilt 
be filled by flood water, only twice in one season, we 
have one hundred and nineteen milions six hundred 
and twelve thousand cubic feet of disposable water. 

Now with a fair trade we may allow upon the 
Canal a transit of ten vessels ascending, and the 
same number descending for one hundred and fifty 
days ; each vessel to require sixteen thousand cubic 
feet of water. We have therefore forty eight millions 
cubic feet of waste water by Lockage, leaving seventy 
one millions of cubic feet for evaporation and absorp- 
tion. 

From testimony of respectable and experienced 
ship owners, it appears, that the entrance to the Ca- 
nal on the Bay Verte side is safe and attended with 
no difficulty, and that the Cumberland Bason side ia 
peculiarly adapted for shelter and accomodation. 

On the whole, this proposed Canal presents bo many 
advantages and faciUlies of transit, when compared 
with the probable expense ; that it is only necessary, 
in demonstration, to examine a Map of the Country 
to be convinced of the great and general importance 
of the measure. 
October 23, !835. FRANCIS HALL, Engineer. 
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Besides the coal> freestone, and grindstone, alrei^y 
mentioned, Plai^ter of Paris abounds at the head of 
Chiegnecto Bay, and occurs on the Macan. lime 
is also found in the vicinity of Amherst, at the Riyer 
Philip, and at Macan and Napan. Although its va- 
lue in Agriculture is not unknown to the inhabitants, 
it has not been often applied to that purpose, nor is 
it probable it will ever enter into general use ; the 
numerous bayS; rivers, creeks, and coves, with which 
Cumberland is intersected, presenting in the alluvial 
deposit, a more simple and not less valuable manure. 
— The Dyked land in this County, exclusive of salt 
marsh and intervale, exceeds 17,250 acres. 
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COUNTY or SIDHET. 

In the earliest divisions of the Province, the Coun- 
ty of Halifax comprehended the whole eastern sec- 
tion of Nova-Scotia proper, within its limits, but in 
1784, the easternmost part of this extensive tract 
was erected into the County of Sydney. Its original 
western boundary was formed by the harbour and 
river St. Mary, but as this Division was found ex- 
tremely inconvenient, it was, inthe year 1822, es- 
tablished at the falls of the river Ekemseegam, and 
about 300 square miles added to its estent. It con- 
tains seven townships, Arisaig, Dorchester, St. An- 
drew, Tracadie, Manchester, Giiysborough, and St. 
Mary. It has been since divided into two Districts, 
the Upper and Lower District. 

UPPER DISTRICT. 

This District forms a triangle, its south side being 
thirty-six miles long, its western twenty-five and its 
sea coast, including the circuit of St. George's Bay, 
about fifty miles. It includes about one third of the 
whole County, comprehending the settlements ni 
Antigonish, Gulf Shore, Cape George, Pomqiiet, Tra- 
cadie, and harbour Au Bushee. In an agricultural 
point of view, it is far superior to the Lower District, 
and notwithstanding the numerous and beautiful 
liarbours, and valuable Fishery, possessed by the 
latter, it is also much more populous. 

The first settlement was made by the English in 
the year l"i84, by Lieut .-Colonel Hierliiiy, Major 
Monk, (afterwards Judge Monk,) and other ofhcera 
and soldiers of the Nova-Scotia Regiment. At that 
period there were no inhabitants in this District but 
a few families of Acadians atPomquet, Tracadie and . 
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Harbor Au Bushee, whose descendants now ooeupy 
the principal part of the front lands on St. George's 
Bay ; but all that tract of Country which now in- ' 
eludes the flourishing settlements of Knoydart, Moy- ' 
dart, Arisaig, Malignant Cove, Cape George, Mor- 
ristown, Antigonish harbor, Dorchester village, Ad- 
dington, Ohio or West river, Lochaber or College 
Lake, South river and St. Andrew's, was an unbro- 
ken wildernesfa, in which the military settlers were 
immured for several years, without roads of commu- 
nication to any other part of Nova-Scotia. 

The first material addition to their numbers was 
made in the year 1795 and 6, by the arrival of emi- 
grants from the Highlands and isles of Scotland, who 
were, with a few disbanded Highland soldiers, located 
by Government along the coast, from Meregomieh to 
Antigonieh. In 1801, the settlement was greatly 
extended info the interior, by the arrival of another 
numerous body of the same hardy race, with those" 
whose labours had already made many inroads upon 
the forest, and converted a large portion of it into 
fertile fields. By subsequent arrivals of emigrants 
from Scotland,Newfoundland and New-England,eve- 
ry part of this i mportanf District is now rapidly Ailing 
up with an industrious and hardy population, the 
amount of which already exceeds 7000.* The inter- 
val or alluvial soil of this part of the County is equal, 
and the upland is superior, to that of any other Dis- 
trict in the Province. The agricultural exports are 
very considerable, consisting of horses, horned cat- 
lie and sheep, and grain, butter and pork. 

* The deaths in the coBgregalioa or the Rev, T. Trotter, foi the 
iMt (en jnn, in propoitiAn to tba birlbi, tatf ba eolininttd tt an 
«fan{«ori to2i. 
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Formerly the ton timber trade was carried on to 
some extent, from Antigonish and Pomquet, but of 
late years it has ceased, and sawed lumber shingles 
and Btavee, for the Halifax andNewfoundland market, 
and the supply of the Fisheries at Fox-Island and 
Arichat, are with much propriety substituted in its 
place. A great proportion of the French settlers at 
Tracadie and Harbour Au Bushee are employed in 
fishing and coasting in summer, and in ship-building 
and making staves and hoops for the fisheries in 
winter. 

Dorsckester, or * Antigonish interval (as it was 
formerly called) is the shire town of the District; and 
the largest and most flourishing in the Coimty. It ia 
situated about a mile above the head of the naviga- 
tion on Antigonish river, and a short distance be- 
yond the junction of the north and west branches, 
on a spot of ground that is elevated but a few feet 
above the streams that environ it. It is one of the 
prettiest villages in the eastern section of Nova- 
Scotia, and the neatness and simplicity of its appear^ 
ance, amply compensates for the absence of bolder 
scenery. It has but one principal street which is ser- 
pentine, extending half a mile from east to west, uid 
containing about 45 dwelling liouses, exclusive of 
other buildings. The Court-House is built on a hill 
of moderate ascent, and commands a pleasing view 
of the whole village, the adjacent intervals, the har- 
bour and the mountains of the Gulf Shore. The 
Roman Catholic Chapel stands on the same aide of 
the street with the Court-House, and only a short 



* It is niuall; cilled ■■ Antigonrab," an Inilian nerd, 
nlfiei tha " river ofSafa," or u othera my " thofoiltedi 
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distance from it. tt is by much the largest and 
most respectable looking building in the County, and 
perhaps in the eastern Division of the Province. — 
The length of this edifice is 72 feet, its breadth 45, 
and the height of its spire 110 feet. It is capable of 
accommodating 800 people, and its size is not at all 
disproportioned to the extent of the congregation. — 
Thete Is also in the centre of this village, a small 
Presbyterian Meeting-House, and another of larger 
and more convenient denlensions (54 h 36) is now 
erected and partly finished. In this vicinity is a 
small Baptist Meeting-House, in which Missionaries 
of different denominations of Dissenters occasionally 
preach, and where a part of the inhabitants meet 
regularly every sabbath for religious worship. At 
Arisaig, Manchester road, Tracadie, Morristown, 
Harbour Au Bushee, and the Cape, there is a Catho- 
lic Chapel ; those at the two former, are large and 
convenient buildings. 

Dorchester village, from its central situation, is the 
principal trading place in the District, having roads 
of communication to Guysborough, Morristown, the 
tSulf Shore, St. Mary, Addington and Merigomish. — 
The entrance of the harbour, which is eight miles 
from the village, is narrow and rather difficult of ac- 
cess, there being only nine feet of water on the bar 
at high tides- Two miles from its mouth are the 
Gypsum rocks, which afford employment for the 
vessels of Arichat and the adjoining ports. At the 
first settlement of the District, an attempt was made 
to build a town on a spot of ground near the harbour, 
which is still designated as * Town Point,' but which 
Jailed, like every other attempt to make the forma- 
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tion of villages, precede the cultivation of the land. 
The site, however, was better adapted for commercial 
purposes tliaa that of Dorchester, in which great in- 
coiivenieuce is experienced on accouut of the ditB- 
eulty and expense attending the tratisportation of 
heavy articles, froinlhehead of navigation. Through 
the influence of tiicir Conniy .Member, T. Dickson, 
Esq. tlie inhabitants have obtained assistance from 
the Legislature, to enable them to construct a Tow- 
path, and in other respects to improve and facilitate 
the communication with the sea. Twelve miles 
westward of Cape George, nnd twenty-one eastward 
from the entrance of Pictoii harbour, is Arisaig Pier, 
which was projected by the lale Rev. Alexander 
M'DonaUl, for the purpose of alfording shelter to 
buale and small vessels, from the sudden and violent 
entles of wind that prevail upon this coast, during the 
Spring and autumn. It forms the only harbour from 
Ant^oiiish to Merigomish, and is of iiiiiiiite service 
to the trade of Canseau, Cape George, Pictou and 
the intermediate coast. The principal roads in the 
District are the Gulf road, Manchester road, Canseavi, 
St. Mary'sand Monislown roads. The former is the 
post road to Malignant Cove and Pictou. It passes 
through the settlements on the coast for several miles, 
and prcsentsan extensive view of the Northumberland 
Strait, parts of Cape Breton and Prince Edward's 
Island, and the Highlands of Pictou and Mount Tom. 
The Manchester road traverses a part of the elevat- 
ed land that lies between the north and south branch- 
es of Poni(|uet, aflurding a splendid view of the val- 
leys of the south and west rivers, and the Country 
hounded by the Highlands between St. Mary's and 
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the Merigoniish. This chain bounds the view to the 
north west, and terminates witli majestic boldness at 
Cape George. Eastward of the Cape, St. George's 
Bay is seen over the gently declining lands, in the 
rear of Poiiiquet and Tracadie, and beyond are the 
Highlands of Cape Breton, stretching northward un- 
til they are lost in the distance. The St. Mary's 
road leads through nearly the centre of the tract that 
lies between the south and west branches of the An- 
tigonish, directly to the Lochaber glen, at the head 
of College Lake, and along the margin of that beauti- 
ful body of water, for six miles. This lake is the 
source of a considerable branch of St. Mary's river, 
called the Antigonish or College branch. The for- 
mer, from its proximity to the two principal streams 
of that river, from between which it rises, and the 
latter on account of a large body of land on one side 
of it, granted to King's College. 

The lands on both sides of this lake, particularly 
towardsils upper extremity, rise from it with abrupt- 
ness to a considerable elevation, but without rocks 
or precipices. The water is nearly as pure as spring 
water and of great depth. It is never frozen, with 
the exception of a small piece at its head, until after 
several weeks of severe frost; and long after allthe 
neighbouring lakes and streams arc passable for 
horses and loaded sleighs ; it presents for three or 
four miles a surface altogether free of ice. Its breadth 
is from 40 to 120 rods, and its shores are whoUy. 
without rocka, and for the most part of beautiful gra- 
vel. Besides this lake there arc three others of smal- 
ler size on this branch, on the borders of which, and 
th6 streams that connect them, this road runs nearly 
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on a level for fifteen miles, to the lower St. Mary'i 
Lake, and from thence to Shcrbrooke village. In 
addition to these lines of communication, there are 
several other main roads, all of which are again in- 
tersected by cross roads, rendering every part of 
the District accessable for the purpose of cultivation. 

THL LOWER DISTRICT 

Extends on its interior or northern boundary, from 
Cape Porcupine at the north end of the Gut of Can- 
seau, to the eastern bounds of the district of Halifax 
forty miles; on its western side from the southern 
boundary of Pictou district, to the mouth of Ekem- 
eeegam harbour, thirty miles; and on the sea coast, 
including the shore of Chedabucto bay, one hundred 
and twenty miles. No part of Nova-Scotia, and per- 
haps few countries in the world, afford so many ex- 
cellent harbours in the same extent of coast. Mary 
Joseph, Liscomb, Country Harbour, White-head 
Harbour, Canseau, and Crow Harbour, are all naviga- 
ble for the largest ships, and are accommodated with 
safeandextensiveanchorage ground. Ekemseegam, 
Little Liscomb, Little St. Lawrence, St. Mary's, 
Hollands, Beckerton, Fisherman's, Isaac's, Islands, 
Coddels, Torbay, Molasses, Raspberry, Big Dover, 
Little Dover, St. Andrew's Channel, Glasgow, 
Geoi^e's, Little Canseau, Philip's, Guysborough, or 
Milford Haven, are all accessible and safe for small 
vessels, and several of them for ships of four or five 
hundred tons burthen. Although inferior in its agri- 
cultural resources to the upper district, it possesses 
much greater facilities for commerce and navigation, 
and its fisheries are the best in the Province. 

TU Totomhip of Manchisler comprehends all that 



tract of country which lies between the Gut of Can- 

seau* and Miiford Haven. The surface of thia 
township is neither so rocky, noi so uneven, a« the 
adjoining one of Guysborough, and a great proportion 
of the land is of a very buperioi- quality — particularly 
that part denominated the Hallowel grant. This al- 
lotment contains 20,000 acres, and was granted in 
the year 1765 to Benjamin Hallowel, Esquire, of 
Boston. It is conveniently and beautifully situated, 
extending about three miles on the eastern side of 
Miiford Haven, and four on the northern shore of 
Chedabucto bay. 'ihe proprietor of thia land divi- 
ded it, upon the arrival of the Loyaliste in 1784, into 
farm lots, containing severally one hundred and fifty 
acres ; and in ordei'lo encouriige its cultivation, gave 
eighteen of Ihem to persons dei=irous of removing 
there, and sold many more upon moderate terms, 
all of which are now settled. Two yeareaflerwards 
a town plot called Boylston was laid out on th4 
eastern side of the haven. The situation waawell 
selected, being on the side of a hill, of eaaynscent, 
and well irrigated by small rivulets and springs of 
pure water. The harbour is from a quarter to half a 
mile in breadth, and of sufficient depth to admit ves- 
8ei3 of the largest class to approach within a few 
yards of the shore. The ttiwn lots were all sold) 
upon a ground rent of two shillings per annum ; 
which, together with several pieces of land, and a 
certain proporlionuf the sales of the f^u-m divifiioiv») 
was vested by the proprietor, as a fund for the snp- 
port of aschool. But notwithstanding the excellence 
of the soil, the beauty of the harbour, and the libe- 
• Foia deacriptioD oftho Out of CaniBau, eee lbs Csptt Bteton 
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rality of this doualion, the population of tbe county 
has been hitherto too lirailetl to admit of the forma- 
tion of a town. In the year 1736, three other exten- 
sive tracts of land in this township — oue on the east- 
ern side of Milford Haven, another ou the northern 
shore of Chedabucto bay, and a third on the western 
side of the Gutof Canseau, con taininglogclUci' about 
20,000 acres of land, were allotted to the ofBcers and 
soldiers of the Montague corps, about 1^0 of whom 
were sent ihither when the regiment was disbanded. 
Near the same time another locution of eight thou- 
sand acres was made at the southern end of the Gut 
of Canseau, to about 30 Loyalists, who had joined 
the British troops at St. Augustine, and embarked 
with them for this Province. These unfortunate 
people, whose fidelity to the British Government 
had induced them to abandon their possessions, and 
quit the riclier soil and milder clitnale of their native 
country, and establish their residence on the unin- 
habited shores of Nova-Scolia, were landed at the 
Gat of Canseau late in the autumn of 1184, and suf- 
fered severely from the unexpected severity of the 
winter. The difference between raising indigo, in- 
diancorn, and tobacco, in the praries of Florida and 
Carolina, and planting potatoes on land, from which 
they were under the necessity of first reoioving; the 
forest, was so great as to discourage their efforts ; 
and as the adjoining lislieries presented a prospect of 
support, with less labour and fatigue, they applied 
themselves alternately to iho cultivation of the soil, 
and catching fish. To this unprofitable system, not 
only they, but most of those who have subsequenlly^ 
-.hh families (com NeHTouDdinQd, havo lal- 




•ettled there, have always adhered ; in consequence 
of which many extensive tracts of fertile land, which 
have Jong since been cleared, are still uncultivated 
and waste. The soil, however, as has been before 
observed, is excellent ; and lime abounds on the 
western shore of the Gut of Caiiseau. Coal also has 
been discovered in several places at the head of 
Milford Haven, and is supposed to spread over a 
large tract of country ; but no eifort has been made 
to ascertain its course or extent. 

The Township of Guysborougk reaches from Crow 
harbour to the northern bounds of the district, and 
contains, according to the original patent, 100,000 
acres ; 53,850 of which were granted to Nathan . 
Hubbel and 278 other persons. These people be- 
longed to the Civil Department of the Army and 
Navy, and at the evacuation of New- York, were 
settled in the year 1783, at harbour Rlouton in 
Queen's County, under the siiperinteiidance of Col. 
Molleson, waggon-master general to the forces. — 
Having suffered much at that place, 200 of them, 
with their families, were removed during the ensuing 
spring, atthe expence of Government, to the shores 
of Chedabueto bay, where they found a part of the 
Duke of Cumberland's regiment, that had been land- 
ed there about one month.* The town and township 
of Guysborough were laid out, soon after the arrival 
of these Loyalists, ant! were thus named in honor of 
Sir Guy Carleton, the then Commander-in-Chief of 
His Majesty's forces in North America. To each of 

• AMIiis lime (here weie (iie or six English families seltled at 
tha head of Chedibuclo, who aiibsisled chielly by bunting and 
fishing ; ons of tho earliest of these sottUrs' is elill living, at lb* 
■dranced age of 96 jeara, and is Burrouaded by a 
of dgecendanla, to ibe fourth geneiation, 
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the settlers, both a town and farm lot were assigned, 
and also a share in the reai* divisions. At first they 
all erected houses, and settled on the town plot; and 
during the succeeiJing winter, cut down the adjoin- 
ing tin\ber. In attempling to burn the wood (the 
usual mode ofcleai-iiig land) the fire spread with 
such violence and rapidity, that most of the houses 
were destroyed, and they were compelled to seek 
refuge from its fury in the water. Notwithstanding 
this disastrous occiuTence, tliey were still unwilling 
to separate and settle upon their farm lota, but re- 
built their houses, and remained together until the 
GoTernnient allowance of provision ceased, when 
many, apalled by the difficulties of subduing the 
wilderness, removed from the Province. Those who 
remained were compelled to make the attempt after 
suffering the severest privations, in consequence of 
the difficulty of procuring supplies from Halifas, and 
in a few years the town was nearly deserted. In 
this derelict state, inhabited by onlyafew merchants 
and mechanics, it continued until within the last ten 
years, during which it has partaken of the general 
growth of the County. Guysborough harbour or 
Milford-haven, is situated at the head ofChedabuc- 
to. Tliia extensive Bay is formed by Cape Canseau 
on the west, and Cape Hogan in the Islandof Cape 
Breton, on the east. It is fifteen miles in breadth, 
from Fox Island to the southern end of the Gut of 
Canseau, and about 25 miles in length from Canseau 
to Fort-Point, at the entrance of Guysborough har- 
bour. It is altogether free of rocks or obstructions 
(with the exception of one small shoal), and is navi- 
gable throughout for the largest ships. Crow harbour. 



Fox Island, Philip harbour, and Canseau, lie on its 
southern shore. The harhourol'Guysborough, though 
narrow and difficult at its entrance, will admit vessels 
of 500 tonabnrthen, there being a depth of 18 feet on 
the bar at low water. After passing the beach it ■ 
opens into a spacions and bcauliful Bason, from half 
antiielo three quarters in breadth, and three miles 
in length, completely sheltered by the surrounding 
hille, and affording good anchorage. Above this 
harbour it is navigable for large vessels through a 
narrow passage for two milea, and then expands 
again into another spacious Bason, extending at 
right angles with the other, four miles further. On 
each side of the harbourthroughout its whole extent, 
but especially at its head, the siirroiindiug landritscs 
abruptly from the water to a considerable height. — 
The Gtiysborough interval lies at the upper part 
of the inner Bason, a few feet above high water 
level, and extends about two miles in length and 
half a mile in width, ft is also bounded on each 
side, and at lis western extremity, by elevated 
gronnds which rise wilh great boldness. From this 
Highland, which is traversed by the Antigonish road, 
the valley below, for nbout sis miles in extent, is in | 
Aill view, and nppPiirn like an immense excavation- 
Pew places posseps more beiiutifnl natural scertery 
than the town nl" Guysbonmgh. It is situated on I 
the western side, and near the extrance of the lower 
Bason, and commaiidsa full view of Chedabucto Bay, 
and its southern shore, as far as Canseau. It con- 
tains an Episcopal Church, a Roman Catholic Cha- 
pel, and District Court House, all convenient biuid- 
ings of respectable appearance, and about thirty 




dwelling houses. The BtreetB arc Trom 60 to 100 teet 
in breacith, and cross each other at right angles . — 
A small batlery at its southern extremity, commands 
the entrance of the harbour. Besides the places of 
public worship already mentioned, the inhabitants 
are now engaged in the erection of a Methodist Cha- 
pel. There is also a small English Church, between 
Guysborough and Crow harbour, in which divine 
service is sometimes performed by the Missionary 
stationed at the former place. At Clam harbour, 
Cookc'e Cove, and Canseau, there are Dissenting 
Meeting- Houses, at which the people assemble on 
Sundays fur religious exercises, and are occasionally 
visited by Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and 
Congregational Ministers, all of whom are freely ad- 
mitted to preach in these places. There is also a 
small Catholic Chapel on the road from Guysborough 
to St. Mary's, and another near Fox-Island. The 
lands on both sides of the harbour for nearly its whole 
extent, which are of a superior quality, have long 
since been cleared of wood, and now afford extensive 
meadows or grazing grounds. But the prosimity of 
the fisheries, aud the general disposition of the inha- 
bitants to be employed about them, in preference to 
the cuUivqtion of their lands, has greatly retarded 
their improvement. There are yet on the very bor- 
ders of this beautiful harbour and Hvcr, largo fields, 
which, although cleared of timber 40 years ago, still 
retain their primeval undulatory form, and have ne- 
ver been subdued by the plough ; and yet many of 
these fields have produced good crops of hay eveiy 
year since they were cleared, without the aid of ma- 
nure. This spontaneous fertility of the soil, has ena- 




bled the inhabitants, notwithstanding their aversion 
to agricuUurej to rear blaclc cattle, horses and sheep, 
inconsiderable numbers, several cargoes of which 
are annually exported to Newfoundland, together 
with great quantities of butter. These, with a few 
potatoes and oate, are the only surplus agrictdtural 
produce of Guyaborough. Formerly sawed lumber 
was exported, but for many years the demand for 
this article, for the fisheries, and domestic consump- 
tion, has exhausted the timber on all the lands con- 
tiguous to the bay and harbours adjacent to it. The 
fisheries of Chedabucto Bay are perhaps as produc- 
tive as any in the known world. Codfish, and pol- 
luck or scale fish, are taken early in the season, near 
the shores, and even within the harbours. In Mil- 
ford-haven they are sometimes caught in great quan- 
tities in and about the narrows, a distance of five or 
six miles above the entrance of the liarbour. — 
Herrings of superior quality are abundant in. sum- 
mer, and the early part of autumn. They are found 
in all parts of the bay, and in smaU quantities in the 
harbours. But the shoals of mackarc! that traverse 
the coast in spring and autumn are immense. In 
May and the early part of June, they reacii the nor- 
thern shore about St. Peter's, and the river inhabi- 
tant, and sometimes enter Guysborough harbour in 
such quantities that several thousand barrels are 
caught in one day. But at this season there ia no 
appearance o( fish along the southern shore ; nor do 
they begin to arrive on that side until about the first 
of August. From that time to the end of October 
or the middle of November, is generally the season 
of fall fishing, and so abundant are the mackarel in 
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some years, that from 800 to 1000 barrels are often 
takctt by a seine at oue draught. In the years 1824 
and 1825, the catch at Fox-Island amounted to up- 
wards of 20,000 barrels ; and iiicluduig Crow har- 
bour and Caneeau Island, which together comprise 
only a space of twelve miles of coast, it is probable 
50,000 barrels were taken in each of those years. — 
They are either sold fresh, to traders who resort thi- 
tlierin great numbers with supplies for thcfishermen, 
or are cured and sold to the merchants, or shipped to 
Halifax and the West Indies. Crow harbour was 
formerly tlie scene of the great fishery, and continu- 
ed to be so for several years, but from some unknown 
cause, the course of the iish changed, and for a long 
period, only a trifling quantity were taken in tliat 
harbour. Fox-Island then became then- great resort. 
They appear however to have again resumed their 
former route, and for the last two or three years, 
great numbers have been caught in Crow harbour; 
and comparatively very few at Fox-Island. Crow 
harbour lies on the southern shore of the bay, nearly 
midway between Guysborough and Canseau. It is 
rather a eoye, than a harbour or inlet, being nearly 
in the form of a semicircle, of perhaps a half mile in 
diameter. Its entrance is sheltered by a small Is- 
land. It is easy of access, navigable for ships of the 
greatest burthen, and affords safe and commodious 
anchorage. The hauliag grounds are situated at' 
its head, and aremuch superior to those at Fox-Island, 
being perfectly smooth, and completely sheltered 
from. every wind. In former years the occupation of 
the Itmds adjoining Crow harbour and Fox-Island, 
were for all necessary purposes connected with the 



fishery, alike free to all his Majesty's Bubjecta, but 
these lands were subsequently granted by Govern- - 
ment to certain individuals, who thereupon claimed 
a per centage of all fish hauled upon the shores of 
their respective locations, and also a ground rent for 
fishing huts, yards, and places to spread seines, &c. 
This claim was at first resisted by the fishermen, and 
in consequence thereof, a suit was commenced and 
tried at Guysborough, before one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, in the year 181 1 , and determin- 
ed infavour of the proprietors of the soil, since which 
decision, the claim has been recognised, and the re- 
Btrictions in some instances greatly increased. — 
At tlie commencement of the season, the fisher- 
man generally obtains permission from the proprie- 
tor or his agent, to erect his hut ; and if he is a seine 
owner, to occupy a certain space for his boats and 
sheds,. &c. At the end of the season, or before he 
leaves the ground, he pays a barrel of cured macha- 
rel, or its value, for the rent of his hovel, and an ad- 
ditional quantity or price, in proportion to the ground 
he occupies. For every hired man he pays five 
shillings ; and if he has either a partner or associate 
in his hut, he pays an additional barrel of mackarel 
for each ofthein. Besides these exactions, the pro- 
prietor not only claims, but enforces the right of 
sending two free " dippers" into every seine that 
is hauled ; and has also one tenth part of the sleine's 
share after the fish arc dressed — that ie one twentieth 
of the whole draught — the sharesmcn or assistants 
being entitled to one half for their trouble. In 1825, 
on Waterloo beach, or Fos Island main, the proper- 
ty of Patrick Lanigan, Esquire, 1200 barrels of raact- 



■ftrel were received for rent, and more than half that 
itetuantity on Fox Island itself. The value of these 
■'fisheriea render it necessary that some special artd 

efficient regulations should be made, not only to res- 
train the proprietors of the soil from makinw oppres- 
sive exactions, but also to preserve order, and afford 
protection to the persons and property ol' seine o^i-n- 
ers, and others principally concerned in the fisheries. 
At present there is little security for either; for as 
soon as a seine is cast, the owner looses all controul 
over it. Hundreds of boats instantly beseigeit, and 
neither threatsnorintreaties are available to preserve 
order, or to expel intruders. The consequence of 
this confusion has been, in many instanceB, either 
the total loss of the draught, by the seine being trip- 
ped and drawn from the bottom, by the drift of the 
boats, the malice of the rioters, or dceigneilly by the 
Jtroprietor, to prevent ils total destruction ; fir the 
^eine owners and their sharcsmen being compelled 
to acquiesce in the spoliation and to accept of such 
a dividend as the intruders may think proper to 
give them. 

Canseaais situated at the sonth eastern extremity of 
the county ; about twenty-five miles S. S. E. from 
Gnysborough. It has an excellent harbom-, accessi- 
ble at all seasons of the year. T!ic strait is called 
Little Canscau, and is navigable for the largest ships, 
andaffords safe and commodious anchorage. During 
the prevalence of westerly gales, a great number of 
vessels, bound to and from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
anchor here, and wait for a favourable wind. It is 
also during the fishing season, a great resort for 
smalt craft. The town plot ofWilmotis Mtuated 



on ita Bouth-weBtern side. It was laid oul during the 
administration of Governor Wiimot, in lionor of 
whom it appears to have been named. The original 
location extended about half a mile on the shore ; 
but it has in a great measure been destroyed, ia 
consequence of a large portion of it having been sub- 
sequently granted, without any regard to the former 
allotments. This circumstance ia much to be regret- 
ted, as it has greatly retarded- the settlement of the 
town ; which, notwithstanding the early period of 
its formation, and the extensive trading and fishing 
establishments, formerly belonging to Canseau, was, 
BO late as the year 1321, almost a wilderness. Since 
that period, however, several houses and stores 
have been erected within it ; water-street has beeft 
formed, and a communication opened to Crow har- 
bour, from which there is a tolerable good/oad to 
Guysborough. Green Islancl,the site of the fortitica- 
tions erected by the New England Provincials, lies 
immediately opposite to the town plot; but no vestige 
of these works, which were temporary buildings of 
wood, now remain — except the foundations and cel- 
lars of the barracks. For a more particular accounl; 
of this establishment, the reader is referred to the 
first volume of this work. At a subsequent period 
toils occupation as a military post, the celebrated 
Paul Jones burnt two square-rigged vessels belonging 
to a Mr. George Smith, who at that time owned large 
establishments at Caneeau and Crow harbour. He 
also destroyed two vessels laden with oil ; and about 
the same time, American privateers captured eleven 
sail belonging to Conseau — nine of which were 
square-rigged vessels. A great proportion of the 
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dJEtrict bordering on CanBeau, and indeed the whole 
of the promontary that terminates at this place, is a 
naked granite rock, with the exception of a fewBoli- 
taryhilU of goodland, that appear to have been left 
as monuraenis of the general deluge ; while the sur- 
rounding country has been swept to its foundation. 
The surface of the rock ia in mnny parts perfectly 
even for a great extent, with here and there a snia]! 
protiiberance, and in some places a rent or deep 
chasni. At Dover, Whitehead, and other places on 
the southern shore, where it extends to the water, 
and is exposed to the mountain waves that roll upon 
it from the ocean, large square masses have been 
rent from this immense stratum, and thrown in con- 
fus'ed heaps above their primitive beds. 

The settlement of Si, ^nn/ was formed into a town- 
Bhip in the year 1818, and contains 280,(UX) acres, 
inhabited by 249 families. The first attempt at set- 
tlement was made at Coimtry harbour, in the year 
1783, by a part of the Royal North Carolina Regi- 
ment, the Royal South Carolina Regiment and the 
Carolina Rangers, who built a small town and called 
it Stormont. Like most other towns attempted at 
that time it iailed of success, the same difEcoltiea 
having occurred to them all. The harbour is navi- 
gable for the largest ships, more than ten miles above 
its entrance, and forms the most extensive inlet 
from Halifax to Canseau. The town plot of Stor- 
mont is beautifully situated on its eastern side, about 
Bix miles from its mouth, where the harbour is up- 
wards ofhalf a mile in breadth, and navigable for 
ships of the line from side to side. The land on both 
shores of this noble port are stony and barren, but in 



the ititGrior are of a good quality ; numerous lakes 
are found at the head of the slreara that fa^s into it, 
abounding with trout, and surrounded by a. tract of 
superior woodiaud. The distance from the head of 
the tide to the South river settlements, does not ex- 
ceed ten mites, and from thence to Dorchester village 
fifteen miles. At present the only export from Coun- 
try harbour consists of a small quantity of sawed 
lumber. Fiisherman's harbour lies on its western 
eidc, and is a safe and convenient resortfor coasters, 
aftbrding; an airy and commodious situation for curing 
fish. 

The river St. Mary falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
about ninety miles eastward of Halifax, and forty- 
two westward of Canseau. At its entrance is a bar, 
having eleven feet of water upon it at the lowest 
ebb of spring tides. A buoy has lately been placed 
upon it for the direction of vessels, and a beacon has 
also been set up on BriLlge Island, near the mouth of 
the river. The St. Mary is navigable for vessels of 
the first class, for eight or nine miles from its mo^th, 
and for small vessels two miles further, where it is 
impecJed by extensive rapids. At this place (where 
the tide ceases to flow) is situated the village of Sher- 
brpoke, ten milfes above which the river branches in- 
to two considerable streams, denominated the east 
and west branch. The former rises in the high 
lands between Pictou and Merigomish, and after 
traversing a superior tract of Couutry, receives in its 
courae the waters of the College or Antigonish stream. 
The west branch rises it is said in Mount Tom, and 
runs a rapid course of nearly fifty miles before it 
unites with the river. Timber may be floated down 
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it at least thirty milee above the forks. When the 
waters ttre high enough at the junction to cjover the 
meadowa, the v.hoIe appears like a lake or bason, 
with a surface equal to about 500 acres, in whidi the 
alluvial matter of the river is Hepoeited, and by its 
accunmlalion forms Islands and extensive bor- 
ders of intervals. These, as the waters recede, pre- 
sent themselves to the eye naked and unpleosant in 
their appearance, but in a few days Ihey assume a 
smiling verdure, and are ornamented here and there 
with a branching elm, ot a tuft of alders, and crown- 
ed with a beautiful Island, the centre of which rises 
about fifty feet above the surface. In former years 
there wns a moKt extensive salmon fishery on this 
river; to secure the exclusive monopoly of which was 
probably the chief inducement to the late Jonathan 
Binney, Esq. and several oilier gentlemen of Hali- 
fax, to obtain a grant of 1 50,000 acres of land here,a8 
early as 1765. They made noattempt at cultivation; 
and it was not until the year 1800, that a party from 
Truro purchased 4000 acres of this valuable location 
and removed thither. A new line of road from Man- 
chester to Musquedoboil was formed shortly after 
this period, which greatly facilitated the access to 
1 this infant settlement; and at different periods since 
I that time, roads have been opened connecting the 
I interior with the sea coast, and witli Antigonish and 
IPictou. Sherbroke is situated at the extreme head 
jofthe navigation of tlie river, and is accessible by 
vessels of fifty or sixty tons burden. In the years 
B824-S5 and 26, fourteen cargoes of timber were 
liippedat Sherbroke forthe British market, amount- 
gin the whole to 4,155 tons of timber, 63-460 feet 
II, 13 



of three inch pine plank, and 76 corda of lath-wood, 
besides spars, oars, handspikes, &.c. and it i^ proba- 
ble that during the three preceding years, a similar 
quantity was exported. In 1827, 400,000 feet 
of sawed lumber, and 100 head of horned cattle were 
Bent from this place to Halifax ; and during the last 
seven years, ten vessels of from 50 to 100 tons burden 
were built here. A new road has been opened to 
Musquedoboit, a distance of thirty miles, and an ex- 
cellent and substantial bridge erected over the west 
branch with a span of 90 feet. The township of St. 
Mary possesses many important natural advantages, 
and only requires population and indufatry, with an 
addition to its capital, to render it on fc of the most 
populous and thriving settlements in Nova-Scotia. 
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SeCTIOH III' 
MIDDLE DIVISION. 

7%M Division contains three Counties, — fianfs County, 
Lvnenburg County, and Queen's County. 

THE COUNTY OF HANT9 

li bounded on the west by Horton, on ihe north by 
the Bason of Minas, on the east by the Shubenacadie 
river, and on the south by parts of the Counties ui' 
Halifax and Lunenburg. It contains six townships — 
Windsor, Newport, Rawdon, Kempt> Douglas and 
Falmouth. 

Windsor. — This place is distant frotn Halifax tbrty- 
five miles, the road to which, by many iate altera- 
tions, is level and in an excellent state of repair. — 
After passing the boundary of Halifax County, the 
appearance of the land indicatea a decided change 
in its quality. The sombre spruce and fir, and the 
dwarf birch that clothe tlie Country fortwenty miles 
from the Capita!, are succeeded by a growth of beech 
mingled with hemlock, elm, ami maple ; and the aiir- 
face of the ground is no longer encumbered with 
heavy masses of stone. From the Ardoisa hills, the 
whole of this township is displayed to view, and on a 
nearer approach it loses nothing of the charm im- 
pressed upon it by this distant pros.pect. The anci- 
ent name of Windsor was Pisiquid, an Indian word 
that signifies the junction of two rivers. It was held 
in great estimation by the French, on account of its 
extensive and ferlile meadows, which they cncloaed 
with dykes, and brought into a high state of culti- 
vation. The crops of wheat which they raised wwe 
80 superabundant, that lor many years previous to 
the war of 1756, they exported a great quantify to 




the Boston market. Although immediately occupied 
by the English after the removal of these unfortu- 
nate people, it underwent no material changes until 
within the last twenty years. The most valuable 
lands were granted togentlemen residing at Halifaz; 
among whom were many of iiis Majesty's Council. 
That portion of it which fell into the hands of resi- 
dent proprietors, was divided among a few individuals 
— and thua was introduced a system of tenancy, 
which in Nova-Scotia neither contributes to the im- 
provement of the soil, nur the profit of the landiord- 
Under these circumstances, the appearance of the 
place remained stationary for many years, until in 
the progress of time the transfer of property and the 
increase of population gradually worked a change in 
this defective system. Almost all the upland in this 
township, lymg between thesouth mountain, and the 
rivers Avon and St. Croix, consists of a strong pro- 
ductive soil, hut the mountain land is cold and poor, 
adding indeed much to the richness of the scenery, 
but little to the value of its resources. It is covered 
chiefly witli poplar, spruce, white maple, and juniper; 
anda£ its sides are in many places steep and ab- 
rupt, this diversified hanging wood, gives a peculiar 
beauty to the landscape. The dyke lands, of which 
there are 2M'i acres, are decidedly the best in Nova- 
Scotia, the deepest, richest, and most productive. — 
With some few interruptions, occasioned by project- 
ing high lands, they skirt the St. Croix for nine miles, 
and the Avon the same distance, varying in width 
according to the windings of the river, and the for- 
mation oflhe upland. The pecnliar situation of this, 
place, surrounded by a range of mountainous land. 



and protected from the bleak winds, and chilly (oga, 
experienced on the sea coast, is peculiarly favourable 
for raising tender fruits. Peaches, though subject 
from the early blossoms they put forth to be injured 
by frosts, have been known to ripen without artificial 
aid, or even common shelter ; and grapes, peara, 
quinces, and a great variety of summer and autum- 
nal plumbs arrive at perfection, in all ordinary sea- 
eons. The embouchure of the Avon receives the wa- 
ters of the Kennetcook, St. Croix and Cockmagon 
rivers, and conducts them into the Bason of Minas. 
The rise and fall of the river at Windsor, is about 
twenty feet at neap and thirty at spring tides, The 
whole of the salt water flows and re-flows, and the 
bed of the river at times is totally exposed. The 
two channel3,by dividing the fresh water supplied by 
the lakes, form two small streams resembling brooks, 
and are constantly forded by carriages, and often by 
foot passengers- As a ford, it is unpleasant and in- 
convenient; and to those unacquainted with the tides 
unsafe. This extraordinary ebb of the rivers, empty- 
ing into the Bay of Fundy, facilitates the drainage of 
the dyked marshes. These lauds are encircled by a 
small embankment of earth, and the creeks are closed 
by aboiteaus constructed with sluices. The drains 
are conducted to the creeks, and the water when 
collected in these reservoirs escapes through sluices, 
the gates of which are closed hy ihe rising of the 
river, and exclude the entrance of the tide. But al- 
though it is attended with this convenience, and the 
change of air produced by these rapid currents, ia' 
conducive to health, and renders the climate saliibri- 
ous, the red slimy banks, and the long sand-bars of 
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tlie bed of the river, make Iliis vast chasm when 
emptied ol' its contents a disagreeable object. To 
remedy the inconvenience of the ford anactofthe 
Legislature was passed a few years since, authoriz- 
ing the building of abridge over the Avon, at the 
town of Windsor ; and making provision for laising 
the requisite funds, by the establishment of a lottery. 
The first class was drawn, and the proceeds appro- 
priated to the erection of an Abutment ; but difficul- 
ties having occurred in the further progress of the 
lottery, the design was abandoned, and the work 
still remains in an unfinished state. A vein o( lime- 
stone crosses the bed of the river, at the site select* 
ed for the bridge, and presents a good foundation for 
thepiers. The extreme breadth of the Avon atthia 
place, is about 1030 feet. Six miles further towards 
its source; where the great western post road inter- 
sects it, there is a good gubstantial wooden bridge. 
This river takes its rise in the extensive lakes that 
lie between Chester and Windsor ; but though spa- 
cious and navigable as far as the bridge just men- 
tioned, it would be nothing more than a large brook, 
were it not for the augmentation it receives, ironi 
the flow of the tide from the Bason of Minas. The 
whole of the neighbourhood of Windsor is extremely 
beautiful. The luxuriance of the meadows, the fre- 
quent changes of scenery, the chain of high hills on 
the south and west, clothed with wood of variegated 
foliage, and the white sails of vessels passing rapidly 
through the serpentine windings of the Avon and St. 
Croix, are some of the leading features of this land- 
scape- Windsor is the ahire town of Hant's County. 
It contains, (beside a number of respectable privats 
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hotisea) an University, an Academy, an EpiBCopal 
Churcli, a Roman Catholic Chapel, a Methodist, 
Presbylcrian, and Baptist meeting-house ; a Court 
House and County Jail, The former has a Royal 
Charter, bearing date at Westminster, the li^th day 
of May, 1802. By this Charter it is ordained that 
" King's College" shall be deemed to be an Univer- 
sity, and shall have and enjoy all such and the like 
privileges, as are enjoyed by the Uiiiversitiea in the 
United Kingdom of Great-Britain and Ireland, as far 
as the same are capable of being had and enjoyed by 
virtue of the said letters patent. And that the stu- 
dents in the said College shall have liberty and facul- 
ty of taking the degrees of bachelor, master, and 
doctor, in the several arts and faculties, at the ap- 
pointed times. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is Patron of the In- 
stitution, and the following persons compose, ex 
officio, a board of Governors :^Hifi Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor, The Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Nova-Scotia, The Hon. the Chief Justice, 
the Judge of the Court of Vice-Admirally, the Speak- 
er of the House of Assembly, the Attorney-General, 
the Solicitor-General, the Secretary of the Province, 
and the Rev. the President. The board has the 
power of making statutes and by-laws fur jfs internal 
Government and regulation. 

The following extract from the statutes of the Uni- 
versity, will shew the course of studies established 
for the Students :— 

" Regular courses of lectures, assoon asthe estab- 
lishment shall admit of them, shall be read every 
year by the Professors in the following branches of 



literature, acience, and knowledge. Each couree 
fihall begin in MIcliaelmas term, and ehall be com- 
pleted within the year — Upon the evidences, prac- 
tice, and doctrhieB of the Christian Religion, Gram- 
mar, universal aiid of particular laEguages. 



The Law of Nature and 

Nations, 
The Civil Law, and the 
Theory of Municipal Laws. 
Political Science, (EcoDo- 

Me'taphysics, 

Geography and Chronology, 
History, ancient and mo- 
dern, 
Anatomy, 
Botany, 
Chemistry, 

The Materia Medica, and 
The Practice of Medicine 
in clinical Lectures. 



The Greek and Latin 1 

Classics, 
Hebrew, 
Rhetoric, 
Logic, 
Mathematics, including 

Arithmetic,Geometry, f 

Algebra, Trigoi 

try, and the Conic h 

Sections, with their 

application in mecha- i 

nica and other u 

and practicalSciences. ( 
Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, 
EthicS: 
General Jurisprudence, 

The four following Professorships shall be now es- 
tablished, to which others shall be added, as soon as 
the revenues of the College shall render it practica- 
ble. 

1 . — A Professor of Hebrew and Divinity. 

2. — A Professor of the Moral Sciences and Meta- 
physics. 

3. — A Professor of Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
phy and Astronomy. 

4. — A Professor of Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic. 

Masters shall be procured to teach the modem 
languages, particularly French., to whom smatl sala- 
ries shall be allowed, and whose fees for instruction 
shall be settled by the President. Students may 
likewise receive permission from the President to 
attend instructions in the arts of drawing; dancing, 
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mosie, fencing, riding and other polite accomplish- 
ments. It 13 requisite that the President shall have 
taken a regular degree of Master of Arts, or Bach- 
iorin Civil Law, at one of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge or Dublin, in the United Kingdom. The 
Students are eligible for njatriculatinn, at thefigeof 
fourteen years. This period is perhaps too youth- 
ful, but has been adopted on account of the limited 
means of the Country, and the custom which univer- 
aally prevails in America, ol introducing young men 
into business as soon as possible. The first matri- 
culation took place in the year lS03,and the first de- 
gree was obtained on the ISlh November, 1807. — 
There have been conferred 67 degrees of A. B. 15of 
A. M. two of B. D. one of D. D. one of B. C. L. 
and one of D. C. L. ; besides eight honorary degrees 
ofD.C.L. total95. There are 12 Divinity scholar- 
Bhips attached to the College, by the Society for the 
propogation of the Gospel in Foreign parts. Can- 
didates for these scholarships are nominated by the 
Bishop, and appointed by the Society. The object 
of these endowments is to enable Clergymen and 
others, to educate their childen for the Ministry of 
the Church of England ; each scholar enjoying JE30 
Sterling peranniim, for seven years. There are also 
four scholarships on the foundation, which are each 
of the value of £20 Sterling, and are tenable four 
years. These are designed as a reward for those 
Students who are most distinguished at the annual 
examination. There are resident at present sixteen 
Undergraduates and two Bachelors. The College 
contains a large and well selected Library, and a 
valuable Philosophical apparatua. 
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The buildings consist of five wooden houseaun- 
der one roof. These Bays are three stories in height, 
and consist of two suits of rooms on a floor, each 
suit containing one parlour and two bed rooms, for 
the accommodation of two Students. The eituation 
of the College is e>:tremely pleasant, and the most 
eligible that could be selected. It is about one mile 
from the town of Windsor, which is the most cen- 
tral point in the Province. The climate is peculiarly 
healthy ; and it is remarkable that there never has 
occurred an instance of mortality among the Students 
since the first establishment of the Institution. The 
buildings are erected upon an elevated spot, com- 
manding in front a delightful view of the most im- 
proved and best cultivated parts of Nova-Scotia. In 
the rear the scenery is equally fine, the landscape 
being much embclished by the meanderinga of the 
Avon and St. Croix. The ground belonging to the 
College consists of about one hundred acres. The 
respectability of this establishment, its 1 iberal endow- 
ments, the learning and exemplary conduct of ita 
ofiicere, the number of Gentlemen whom it has educat- 
ed, and the influence it exerts upon the morals and 
manners of the Country, render it an object of the 
highest importance, that it should be cherished and 
promoted. Subordinate to the University under its 
controul, and within the limits of its grounds, is the 
Collegiate School. The building is composed of 
free-stone, and erected at an expense exceeding six 
thousand pounds. There are apartments in it for the 
head master and his family, his ushers, and about 40 
boarders. This Seminary is in a flourishing con- 
dition, and very numerously attended. The syi- 



tem of education is in accordance with that of 
the College, forwhieh it is intended asa preparatory 
Academy. At the school there are also twelve Di- 
vinity scholarships ofjESO sterling each, which may 
be severally held for seven years, or until matricula- 
tion. The object is the same as of those at the Col- 
lege ; to these scholarships the Bishop also nomi- 
nates, and the Society appoints. 

There is a small military post at Windsor, called 
Fort Edward, in honor of his Royal Highness the 
late Doke of Kent, which is much out of repair, and 
now scarcely tenantable. It is pleasantly and advan- 
tageously situated on elevated land, that commands 
the entrance of both rivers. The ground originally 
reserved for military purposes in the neighbourhood 
of this Fort, was granted during the administration 
of Lord William Campbell, in the year 1701, to his 
Lordship's groom, and was afterwards purchased for 
a valuable consideration by Government. The for- 
tilicalions it is said arc to be repaired, and new and 
commodious Barracks erected. At present a subal- 
tern and a small detachment are stationed there. — 
Between this place and Parrsborough there are two 
Packets, and three constantly ply between it and St. 
John, New-Brunewick. To Halifax and Annapolis 
a Stage Coach runs three times a week. The chief 
trade oPWindsor consists in the exportation of Plas- 
ter of Paris or Gypsum, to St. John and St. Andrew's, 
in New-Brunswick ; from whence it is transported to 
the United States, and applied to agricultural pur- 
poses. This fossil is no where found in the western 
part of Nova-Scotia, but commencing in Falmouth, 
occurs in various places in the midland and eastern 
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sections, and also in the Island of Cape Breton. In 
the County of Hants, and particularly in Windsor 
and Newport, it exists in the greatest profusion. It 
protrudes itself in Windsor in many places above the 
surface ; on the northern side of the St. Croix it rises 
into a high mural precipice for several miles, and in 
Newport it forms one continued ridge through the 
centre of that extensive Peninsula, enclosed by the 
St. Croix and Kenctcook. In all these places it ia 
accompanied and often intermingled with lime-stone, 
to which it bears a strong affinity, the one being a 
sulphate and the other a carbonate of lime. The 
ground where it occurs is generally much broken, 
and abounds with deep circular cavities, known by 
the Miners, under the name of " kettle holes," in 
which the bones of animals and the skeletona of In- 
dians have sometimes been found, who had failed in- 
to these caverns, and were unable to extricate them- 
selve from their prison. 

This fossil is by no means asolidbody,andi8 seldom 
found to any great extent in a compact form, or un- 
broken strata of pure gypsum. Large veins of loam 
are scattered through the rocks, and red and blue 
clay, with layers of lime. It is quarried by the aid 
of gunpowder, and broken into suitable sizes for ex- 
portation, by the pick-axe. As it enters so largely 
into the composition of the soil, its inutility as a ma- 
nure, in Nova-Scotia, has beenassumed by practical 
farmers, although no regular experiments have ever 
been instituted to ascertain its effects. In the United 
States its value has been long known; and nearly one 
hundred thousand tons have been annually exported 
from different parts of the Province to that country. 
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The manner in which it operates upon vegetation 
remains enveloped in mystery. By some its efficacy 
is attributed to its power of accelerating putrefaction; 
and by others, to its absorbing moisture and impart- 
ing it to the soil ; while many ascribe it to the valu- 
able nutriment it affords to plants. Perhaps its ex- 
traordinary powers may be more justly inferred, 
from a union of these several Iinown peculiarities, 
than to the agency of any one in particular. Besides 
gypsum and limestone, this township contains free- 
stone ; and indications of coal have been discovered 
near the south mountain. 

The Township of J't'ewport lies on the eastern side of 
the River St. Crois, It was granted in the year 
1761, in seventy shares, and consists of 58,000 acres. 
It contains about 1 ,500 acres of good dyke land, and 
SOO acres of salt marsh, besides interval. As the 
great western road passes through only its southera 
extremity, it is not so well known as many townships 
possessing far less interest and intrinsic value. Like 
Windsor, it abounds in gypsum and lime, and posses- 
ses the best free-stone quarry in the Province. The 
upland, though varying in quality, is generally good, 
and the greater part of it very superior. Of this 
description is the long peninsula formed by the 
Kenetcook and St. Croix. The former is an exten- 
sive and beautiful river, commencing in Douglas 
about nine miles from the Shubenacadie, and inter- 
secting both that township and Newport. For nine 
miles this river is deep, ebbing and flowing with the 
tide ; but above its junction with the salt water, its 
size depends in a great measure upon the setison, 
being materially affected by freshets. During the 



periodical rains ol' the spring and autumn, rafts of 
timber and sawed lumber are floated down the stream 
from a great distance in the interior. The navigation 
of the Kenetcook, in common with that of several 
others, waa until within a few years past, ob- 
structed by collected heaps of drift wood, called by 
the Provincials " chokes" — and by the Acadians 
" des embarras." A large stone, a sboal or point of 
land, by detaining a floating tree, formed the foun- 
dation of these masses ; which, collecting for years, 
accumulated into immense barriers, covering a great 
extent of ground, and rising, in some instances, to 
a prodigious height. That on the Kenetcook waa 
perhaps the largest in the Province, and was re- 
moved at a heavy expence, as a great porlion of the 
wood was too much saturated with water, to admit 
of the action of fire. Newport is well cultivated, and 
comparatively thickly peopledby a native population, 
the descendants of New England ancestors . In point 
of scenery it is not inferior to any part of the county. 
The Toicnsliip of liawdonUes between Douglas and 
Newport, being bounded by the former on the north 
and east, and the latter on the south and west. It 
was laid out on the 3d of August, 1784, and contains 
24,000 acres. The first inhabitants were Loyalists 
from the Carolinaa, who had served under Lord 
Rawdon, the late Marcjuis of Hastings, in the sou- 
thern colonies, and gave it its present name, in honor 
of their general. Rawdon contains no navigable 
river, nop any lai^e body of interval, but is through- 
out a tract of very good upland; and would, with 
proper management, have afforded a fine specimen 
of the capabilities of the soil of Nova-Scotia ; but 
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(rom the facility with which hay and straw may be 
carried from thence to Halifax, it lies generally in an 
impoverished state. Its present inhabitants consiiit 
of emigrants from Great Britain— a few aupvivors of 
the original settlers and their descendants. It a- 
bounds with ruofing slate, of an excellent quality. 

The Township of Douglas, is bounded on the north 
and east by Colchester Bay and the Shubenacadie 
Kiver, on the south by Halifax, and on the west by 
Rawdon and Newport. It is one of the iinest town- 
ships in the Province; embracing a great quantity 
of excellent marsh, interved and upland, and abound- 
ing with lime, gypsum, coal, slate, and free-stone. 
Noel, which was originally settled by the French, is 
situated on the borders of Colchester Bay ; and after 
the expulsion of tbe Acadiana, was granted to emi- 
grants from the north of Ireland, The upland in this 
' neighbourhood, and from thence to the Shubenaca- 
die,* is of a good quality ; but tbe marshes, which 
are extensive, are by no means equal to those at the 
mouth of the river. Nothing can exceed the fertility 
of all that tract of country that adjoiny this noble 
stream ; the dyke lands are extensive, and in fruit- 
fulness are alone equalled by those near Windsor, 
and the upland is uniformly good. Douglas also 
contains the Kenelcook, tlie five mile river, nine 
mile river, and the Gore setllements ; all which 
were comprised in a grant of 105,000 acres, made to 
Lieut. Col. Small, in the year 1184, for the location 
of the 2d battalion of the 84th Regiment. The Kenet I 
cook settlement lies on a river of that name, which 
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ia about eighteen miles in extent,but ia not navigable 
at this place. The upland hereia indifferent, and 
the interval was the principal attraction to the first 
inhabitants, who were Americans that had enlisted 
ill the 84th, while stationed on Long Island. The other 
three are promising and thriving places, the extent 
of which may be seen by reference to the statistical 
table subjoined to the description of this county. 

The Toicnskip of Kempt contains 80,000 acres, but 
though previously settled, was not formed into a town- 
ship until the year 1835. It is situated on the bor- 
ders of the Basin of Minus, and lies between Col- 
chester Bay and the mouth of tiie Kenetcook. It 
consists almost wholly of upland, a great part of 
frhieh is deep and productive. At the ebb of the 
tide, the shore which is flat, is exposed to view lor 
nearly three niiies, and affords an inexhaustable sup- 
ply of excellent manure, in t!ie ailuvialdeposlt of which 
it is composed. In the several coves and inlets an 
this shore, there ia a good cod and herring fishery. 
Kempt contains butii gypsum and lime in abundance. 

Falmouth lies between Horton and Windsor, and is 
bounded by their external limits. The grant bears 
date, the 21st July, 1759, and conveys 5U,000 acrea. 
A long range of mountain land forma the rear — a gra- 
dually sloping upland the centre, and a border of marsh 
the front of this township. Though small, it is well 
cultivated and thickly settled, and the people are ge- 
nerally in comfortable circumstances. Falmouth 
contains about 1184 acres of diked marsh and inter- 
val, all of good quaUty. Neither this Township, 
Newport, Rawdon, Douglas, nor Kempt, contains 
any villages — Windsor being the only place within 
the County that merits the appellation. ,— li 
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Is bounded, on the south by the Counties of Lun- 
enburg and Hant's, on the east by Cumberland, od 
the north by the Bay of Fundy, and on the west by 
the County of Annapolis. It contains four town- 
ships ; Horton, Cornwallis, Parrsborough, and Ay- 
lesfopd. 

HoTton. After leaving Falmouth, and proceed- 
ing on the great western road, the attention of 
the traveller is arrested by the extent and beauty of 
a view, which bursts upon him very uiiespcclcdiy, 
as he descends the Horton moLintains. A sudden 
turn of the road displays at once the townships of 
Hopton and Cornwallis, and the rivers that meander 
through them. Beyond is a loity and e.itended chain 
of Iiills, presenting a vast chasm, apparently Inirst 
oat by the waters of nineteen rivers that empty into 
the Bason of Minas, and here escape into the Bay of 
Pundy. The variety and extent of this prospect, ths 
beautiful verdant vale of the Gaspcreaux ; the 
extended township of Horton interspersed with 
grovesof wood and cultivated fields, and the cloud 
capt summit of the lofly cape that terminates the 
chain of Ihe north mountain, form an assemblage of 
objects, rarely unilcd with so striking an ettcct. The 
township of Horton was seltled by the English, in 
the year 1160, and contains one hundred thousand 
acres. In that part of it bordering on the basin, was 
situated the French village Minae, of which frequent 
mention is made in the history of Nova-Scotia. No 
traces of it are now to be seen, except the cellars of 
the houses, a few aged orchards, and the never fail- 
ing appendages of an Acadian settlement, scattered 
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groupe of willows. During the few last years of the 
oacupatioaof Horton by the French, a email tletach- 
ijtent ofProvincials was stationed there, to keep them 
in subjection ; and after their removal, it was conti> 
nued for some time to overawe the Indians. The 
settlements of the Acadians extended from the mouth 
of theGaspereanx river, to within two miles of Kent- 
ville. Satisfied with the abundant crops which were 
gathered from their diked fields, they gave them- 
selvea but little trouble in the cultivation of the up- 
land, and seldom extended their clearings beyond 
the view oC their meadows. They had enclosed aijd 
cultivated all the Grand Prarie, whicVi then contain- 
ed 2100 acres, besides smaller marshes ontheGas- 
pereaux, and the Horton river. The former, they 
redeemed from the sea at dilferent periods, and the 
reinains of the old dikes, which, like the celU of a 
honey-comb, divide it into very numerous parti tiona, 
though still visible, are so crumbled by the corroding 
hand of time, as to be passed without difficulty by 
loaded teams- From tiie removal of these people in 
1755, the country remained unsettled until the year 
1760, when two hundred emigrants from Connecti- 
cut were invited to remove thither and take posses- 
sion of it. The delays attending their embarkation 
qnd passage, unfortunately protracted their arrival 
until the Beason was too far advanced, to admit of 
their raising any crops that year. The succeeding 
winter was both tedious and severe, and as they had 
been accustomed to a milder diniate, and the com- 
fprtB and conveniences of an old colony, it was ac- 
cofnpanied by much distress. Although the greater 
part of these settlers were respectable people, yet 



there were many idlera among Ihem, whoise chief 
inducement to visit Nova-Scoiin, waa the provision ■ 
they were entitled to receive, aa a bounty for their 
emigration. When the most industrioua could not 
obtain the necessaries of Jile wilhoat the greatest 
exertion, it ie not surprising that persona of this 
clasis availed themselves of the first opportunity of 
quitting the country, as soon as the government ra- 
tions were withheld. The English found the dikes 
very much dilapidated, and most of the meadows 
under water. Aathcy were ignorant of the manner 
of rebuilding these embankments, they contented 
themselves for many years wilh gathering salt graafl, 
and such other herbage as the higher parts of the 
Grand PrarJe still affurded them. As they increased 
in population and acquired experience, they at 
length succeeded in shut! ing ont the tide from all the 
land that had been formerly enclosed. But it waa 
not until the year 1810, that that extensive meadow, 
which is bounded by the Grand Prarie on the east, 
and Woifeville on the west, was finally encircled by 
a substantial dike. This embankment, and ihe nine 
aboiteauxs connected wilh it, which secure G87 acres 
of land, were erected at an expence of £9,B68. 
The cost of keeping these dikes in repair, varies ac- 
cording to their exposure, and the nature of (he ma» 
leriais with which they are built. The annual as- 
sessment for the supi)ort of that on the Grand Prarie, 
is upon an average about one shilling and six-pence ' 
per acre ; while others containing less land and 
equally exposed, arc maintained at a grealer ex'- 
pence. This township includes about 4000 acres of 
diked land, exclusive of salt marshes and intervals. 




The upland is hilly, and in some places broken; and 
though embracing, like every other part of Nova* 
Scotia, of the same extent, a great variety of soil, 
is for the most part good tillage land. The farm- 
houses are larger and better built than in Windsor 
or Falmouth, and few of them are to be seen without 
an orchard adjacent. The Packet which plies be- 
tween Windsor and Parrsborougb , touches at Hor- 
ton, for the convenience of thoKe who wish to cross 
the Basin of Minas. At the upper part of this town- 
ship, and near its junction with Cornwaliis, is situ- 
ated the village of Kentville, containing several well 
builtprivate houses, the Court-IiouBCj and Jail. It 
is distant from Halifax about sevenly-two miles, and 
from Annapolis sixty, forming the central point, at 
which the stage-coaches meet, that run between 
those two towns. There is a good grammar school 
at this place; and it is said that the Baptists of Nova- 
Scotia have it in contemplation to found an Academy 
within a few miles of it, which shall be open for the 
reception of the youth of every denomination, hat 
under the particular controul of ihe genera! associ- 
ation. The views in this neighbourhood are remark- 
ably fine, and the formation of the land, such as to 
present a great variety in the landscape. No part 
of the Province can boast more beautiful and diversi- 
fied scenery, than the township of Horton. Beside 
the splendid prospect from the mountain just men- 
tioned, and those in the vicinity of Kentville, there 
are others still more interesting at a distance from 
the post road. It would be difficult to point out ano- 
ther landscape, at all equal to that which is beheld 
from the hill, that overlooks the site of the ancient 
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village of Minas. On either hand extend undulating 
hiila richly cultivated, and intermingled with farm 
houseB and orchards. From the base of these high 
lands, extend the alluvial meadows, which add so 
much to the appearance and wealth of Horton. Tho 
Grand Prarie is skirted by Boot and Long Islands, 
whose fertile and wcl! tilled fields are sheltered irom 
the north, by evergreen forests of dark foliage. Be- 
yond are the wide expanse of waters of the Basin of 
Minas, the lower part of Cornwallis, andtheislea 
and blue highlands of the opposite shores. The 
charm of this prospect consists in the unusual com- 
bination of bill, dale, woods, and cultivated iielda ; 
in the calm beauty of agricultural scenery, and in 
the romantic wildness of the distant forests. Dur- 
ing the summer and autumnal months, immense 
herds of cattle are seen quietly cropping the herbage 
of the Grand Prarie ; while numerous vessels plying 
on the Basin, convey a. pleasing evidence of the pros- 
perity and resources of this fertile district. 

The River Gaspereaux rises in the south-west part 
of the township, in a lake of the same name, situ- 
ated near the source of Gold River, in Lunenbui^ 
County. For the first few miles, and as it flows 
through the settlement of Canaan, there ia a wild 
grandeur and beauly in the scenery. It rushes im- 
petuously between two lofty and almost perpendicu- 
lar hills — its bed reserablirig a chasm made in the 
heart of the mountain, by some violent convulsion of 
nature. From this place the course of the stream ia 
60 serpentine, that within a small space, the hori- 
zon is bounded on all sides by the hills, that in their 
circumference r'lcede from the river, which, in thii 
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deep recess, appearslike a small central point. Here 
a narrow foot-path winds down tlie precipitous ateep, 
by whicii tiie IravelJer, with much exertion and 
8ome danger of a more rapid descent, reacliea the 
margin of the stream, where a scene of indescribahle 
beauty is presented to view. As the river pursues its 
course, the hills become more accessible, and admit 
of cultivation ; at length the mountains recede, and 
alluvial meadows form the peaceful valley of the 
Gaspereaux, through which, as if resting from the 
rapidity of its previous course, the river meanders 
with a gentle current until within a short distance of ■ 
the post road, where salt marsh is formed by the 
mingling of its waters with the returning tide. On 
the Gaspereaux there are several mills and four 
bridges. Trouts are abundant, and vast quantities 
of smelts are taken in their season. Excellent sal- 
mon are also obtained here, but the fish from which 
the river has derived its name, are most predomi- 
nant. There are in this township, an Episcopalian 
church, two Baptist, one Presbyterian, and two 
Methodist meeting-houaes ; also eleven grist mills, 
five saw mills, two oat mills, two carding moohines, 
one flax mill, and three fulling mills. 

Cffmwallis. — This extensive Township is bounded 
onlhe north by tljc Bay ofFundy, on the east by 
the Bason of Minas, on the west by Aylesford, and 
Ml the south by the Horton river. It was settled at 
the same time with Horton, and by persons who 
emigrated from the same colony, Connecticut. They 
sailed together in a fleet of twenty-two vessels, con- 
voyed by a brig of war, mounting sixteen guns, 
commanded by Captain Pigot. They arrived on the 
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4th June, 1760, and took possession of the lands for- 
merly occupied by the Acadiana. At the place where 
they disembarked, (a point of land near the town-plot 
of Cornwallis) they found sixty ox carts, and as many 
yokes, which the unfortunate French had used in 
conveying their baggage to the vessels that carried 
them away from the country ; and at the skirts of 
the forest, heaps of the bones of sheep and horned 
cattle, that, deserted by their owners, had perished 
in winter for want of food. They also met with a 
few straggling families of Acadians, who had escap- 
ed from the scrutinizing search of the soldiers, at 
the removal of their countrymen, and who, afraid of 
sharing the same fate, had not ventured to till the 
land, or to appear in the open country. They had 
eaten no bread for five years, and had subsisted on 
vegetables, fish, and the more hardy part of the cat' 
tie, that had survived thcsevcrity of the first wintet 
of their abandonment. The cultivated country bore: 
a strong resemblance to those parts of Horton which 
had been previously settled. The cleared lands 
every where skirted the meadows, and were by no 
means extensive. On all of them were found the> 
rains of the houses, that had been burned by thei 
Provincials, small gardens encircled by cherry trees 
and currant bushes, and inconside.ablc orchards, or 
rather clumps of apple trees. Six hundred acres of 
marsh were secured from the sea, hut in a very in*. 
different state of repair, and as many more, which' 
had been enclosed, but were flooded by the salt wa-" 
ter that had broken the dikes for want of theiruaual 
reparations. As the Indians were both numerous 
and unfriendly, and apprehensions entertained that 
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the few remaining French wuuld molest the proprie^ 
tors of the confiscated farms, it was deemed neces- 
sary, not only to erect stockaded hoiiBCS, but also to 
station there a small detachment for their protection. 
In process of time the settlers came to a partition of 
their lands, the first division of which consisted of 
marsh, thesecondof the most valuable uplands, and 
the third of wood lots. This township is well irriga- 
ted, liaving, heside a great number of brooks, four 
rivers-— Horton, Canar, Habitant, and Pcreau, ail 
extending into the country in a western direction, 
and emptying into the Basin of Minas. The first- 
takes its rise in the Carriboo bog in Aylcsford ; and 
from Kentville to its mouth, divides tlie townships of 
Horton and Cornwallis, from the former of which it 
takes its name.* its extreme length is nearly thirty 
miles, and throughout its whole extent it is bordered 
with diked lands or interval, of each of which there' 
are about 350 acres in the township of Cornwallis. 
The second is about ten miles in length, and furnishes 
2000 acres of diked land, GOO of which have been 
lately enclosedfrom the sea by an embankment, cal- 
ed the Wellington dike, which was constructed at 
an cxijence of about f iJ0,70a. Tl»e greater portwrr 
of the latter marsh is of the most superior quality, 
having yielded in some places fifty bushels of wheat 
peracre. The Habitant extends the same distance 
as the latter, and furnishes about 300 acres of en- 
closed alluvial land, but of an inferior description of 
soil. There are iipoa this river two grist mills and 
Bearding mill. The Pereau is the smallest of the 

• II ia indifletenltj called l>y Iho ramo of clthor Township, and 
ia BiolXen knowa bj Ibe name orcornvallia river aa (he alho:. 



four, not exceeding; three miles in length ; but even 
in this sliort distance there are fifty acree of diked 
land, beside a great quantity of salt marsh, thathere-t 
after may be recliiimcd with advantage. The navi- 
gation of these rivers ie managed with mucli ease ia 
summer, but owing to the immense quanlilics of 
loosa ice with wliich the Basin of Minas is filled ia 
winter, tliey are not to be approached at that season 
without danger. The Bay of Fundy is also iiiacces' 
sible at the same period, fur want of an artificial liar* 
hour, at some of the liltiocoves and ialetsatthe base 
of the mountain, that forms tlie northern limit of (he 
township. The upland of Cornwallia is in general of" 
a superior quality, free from stone and easily tilled. 
The whole of the north mountain, from Blomedon 
4o the borders of Annapolis county, is fit for cultiva- 
tion, and the low land adjoining it is of the first class 
of interval. Like Horton, Cornwallis haa nuin&f 
rous and extensive orchards, which are productive 
and thrifty, and both the fruit and the cider are sur- 
passed by none in Nova-Scotia, From its extraordi* 
nary fertility, it has been styled the gardenofNova* 
Scotia. There are in this Township an Episcopal 
Church, 1 Presbyterian, 1 Methodist, 1 Indepen- 
dent, and 3 Baptist meeting-houses ; also, 16 saw- 
mills, 11 gristmills, 2 carding machines, and .1 oat 
mill, ■ 

Parrshorongk, — The township of Parrsborough was 
named after the late Governor Parr,and though situs' 
ted on llie eastern side of the Bason of Minas, is a[v 
pended toKing's County. There is a small village, bear- 
ing the name of the lownsliip, nearly opposite to the. 
extreme point oflheCornwallismountain,from whence 
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the packets run to Horton and WindBor,tw!ceaweek, 
and occasionally oftener. The distance between 
this place and "Windsor, is thirty-five miles. The 
village is overlooked by a bold bluff, 250 feet high, 
called Partridge Island, which, resisting the tides ot 
the Bay of Fundy, affords shelter in the summer 
months to vessels employed in tMs internal naviga- 
tion. Near the junction of this township with Col- 
chester, is a beautiful, group of Islands, live in nuniT 
ber, and generally known as the Five Islands. They 
rise abruptly Irom the sea, and present a very pici 
tureaque appearance. Tliemost remarkable is one 
that stands in advance of the others, and Irom the 
constant attrition of the water on its base (which is 
composed of a softer substance, than the superincum- 
bent mass) presents the curious phenomena of a 
leaning tower, and casting a dark broad shade be- 
neath it, seeniB as if ready to* tumble into the sea, 
irom the overhanging weight of its summit. The 
land in this township is much broken and hilly, and 
theshore,fromPartrldge Island to Advocate harbour, 
poneists chiefly of a high rocky cliflj beyond which 
are lolly hills, but the soil on the summit as well as 
slopes of these produces all kind of vegetables and 
grain. About two miles from the village is the Pa- 
rish Church. From this place to Francklin manor, 
the lands on both sides of the road to Cumberland 
were, in the year 1 714, subdivided into farm lots, and 
offered for sale at the rale of sis -pence per acre, but 
at that period such was the low estimation in which 

* The lemfitr U referred tor a. miniile sccount cf tho Geology 
And Mineralogy' of Ma Distcid, lu a vorj' inlctestinj' article ia 
Pr. Silliraan'B Journal aC ScioncOj drawn up bj Choricfl Jackson 
and FrinciB Alger, Esnrs. and published in ihe niimber for Oclo- 
bw, 1528. 
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the Country was held, tliat not a single sale could be 
effected. In 1783, and at subsequent periods, they 
were again divided into sixty farm lots of 250 acre* 
eacli, and were granted to such families aa were 
inclined to accept of them. Besides this settlement 
there are several others iu Parrsborough, that are 
in a thriving and prosperous condition. The inhabi- 
tants experience much inconvenience from the in- 
tervention of the Bason of Minas, between Parrs- 
borough and Kentvillc, where the public otKces a'rb 
held. The Bason is a large reservoir that receives 
the waters of nineteen rivers (Pereau, Canar, Habi- 
tant, Horton, Gaspereaus, Halfway, Avon, St. Croii, 
Kennetcooli, Cackmagon, Shubenacadie, Salmon, 
North, Chegenois, Deburt, Great Village, Porteau- 
pique, Bass, and Diligent rivers)* from whence they 
escape between Partridge Island andBlomcdon, into 
the Bay ofFundy. Outside of the strait the tides 
are rapid but regular, and although the wind, wheit 
blowing in an opposite direction to the. current, ren- 
ders the sea uneven and violent, it has no effect on 
the tides. Within it the rlseofliie tide is greater than 
in any part of America. From the entrance of tha 
Bay to this place,the velocity of the current increases 
in proportion as it advances. From Cape Sable, thi 
flood passes through the Seal Islands and liaid Tus- 
kets, towards the north-west at the rate of two or 
three knots. Obstructed by these Islands, its rate ia 
increased to four or five knots, thence taking tha 
course of the shore, it flows past Cape St. Mary's, 
and thence towards Brier Island. As ihc Bay be- 
comes narrower, this vast body of water rushes for- 
• Thcsa nre eielusive of tha Iribiilary slieama of Iba larger t> 
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ward with greater rapidity, and fills tlie Bason of 
Mioas and Chignecto, with vast impetuosity. At the 
latter place it rises in spring tides as high as ser 
venty feet. 

Jiyhsford lies between Wilmot and Cornv/allis. It 
was settled chiefly by Loyalists, in 1784. The post 
road passes through its front, wliich is an extensive 
Band plain. 'J'he quality of tlie land on tlie north. 
mountain, and of the interval that adjoins it, is simi^ 
lar to that ol'tho western parts of CGrnwallis. 

A more minute description of these Townships 
would fail to be interesling^ to the general reader. 
The process by which the wilderness is converted 
into a fruitful country, although necessarily slow is 
uniform. As the population becomes too numerous 
for the cultivated parts, the young men either extend 
the frontiers of the Townships, or penetrate into the 
depth of the forest. Far from embellishing, their 
first operations deform the beauty of the landscape. 
The graceful forest is prostrated, and the blackened 
reinainsof the half burned wood and the unsightly 
stumps stili remain. In process of time the appear- 
ance of the country is again changed. Every year 
pours forth, in an increased ratio, new laborers, un- 
til their scattered clearings approximate on every 
Bide, and the rudely conslrucfed log lulls are suc- 
ceeded by well built houses. Time, that crumbles 
into dust the exquisite monuments of art, cherishes 
and fosters their improvements, until at length hills, 
vales, groves, streams and rivers, previously con- 
cealed by the interminable forest, delight the eye of 
the beholder in tlieir diversified succession. 
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C0C5Tr OP LCMENBCBG. 

The County of Lunenburg was formed on the I7th 
of August, 1754, andis bounded qs follows : — On the 
east by the Counties of Hants and Halifax; on the 
north by the Counties of King's and AnnapoliSj on 
the west by Queen's County, and on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean. It extends from east to west 
forty miles, and its extreme width is thirty-five miles, 
exclusive of the space occupied by nearly three hun- 
dred islands, which lie scattered in groups nfong its 
shores and harbors. It contains three Townships — 
Chester, Lunenburg and New Dublin. After pas- 
sing the boundary of Halifax County, the first Bay 
west of St. Margaret's is Mahone, which, though. 
differently formed, is equally extensive. It is separa- 
ted from the former by the high lands of Haspata- 
goen, which may be discerned at a distance of seven 
or eight leagues. There are a great number of small 
Islands within the Bay, which afford good anchorage 
and assist in forming the snug and commodious har- 
bour of Chester. Most of these Islands are in a state 
of iiature, but the great Tancooli is settled, and con- 
toma thirty families, who derive their subsistence 
wholly from tilling the land. From these Islands to 
the head of Malione Bay, along the western shore, 
are several places alTording perfect security for ships 
of the line. On the north side of the Bay and nine 
miles from its mouth is situated the town of 

Clteelcr. It was erected into atoWnshipin the year 
neo, and settled by thirty families, amounting to 
148 persons of both sexes, who emigrated from 
New-tngland, and brought willi them theii- stock 
of cattle. Twenty-four years after the arriral of 



(hese peoj>le, (1794) they were joined by a numbec 
of Loyalists, who being unacquainted with agricul- 
ture, expended their property in unprofitable pur- 
suits, ami becoming disappointed and discouraged, 
returned to the United States. They were succeed- 
ed by several German families from the neiffhbour- 
hood of Lnnenburg', who being a laborious and in- 
dustrious people, laid the foundation of a permanent 
and thriving settlement, the population of which is 
now upwards of 2000 souls. The township extends 
twelve miles on t!ie road to Windsor, seventeen to- 
wards Halifax, twelve and a half towards Lunen- 
burg, and twenty in the direction of Sherbrooke. 
The land is in general covered with spruce and fir 
timber, capable of cuUlvatton, and well irrigated. — 
The town, wiiich ia distant from Windsor thirty-five, 
and from Halifa:j forty-five njjles, is conveniently si- 
tuated, as respects its interna! communication, Ibreign 
and coasting trade, and the fisheries. There is a 
reservation in a central situation of three town lota 
for a Court House, Jail, and School House; but not 
being a Shire town, these buildiags have not yet 
been erected. The only public edifices are a church 
and Baptist meetiug-hoiiee, the former of which, a 
neat and well finished building, is situated on an emi- 
nence in the centre of the town, commanding an ex- 
tensive view ofthe harbour, and its numerous and 
beautiful Islands. There are fourteen schooners and 
sloops owned at Chester, which are engaged during 
the greater part of the year in the coasting trade, 
affording easy and frequent communication with Ha- 
lifax, Lunenburg, and Liverpool, A great portion of 
the exports consist of lumber of various kinds, for 
VOL- 11- n 



the manufacturing of which there are seven saw- 
mills. There are also in the township two grist mills 
andone hulling mill. The principal rivers are Mid- 
dle river and Gold river. The latter takes it rise 
in the heights that divide the waters that fall 
into the Bay of Fundy, from those which run towards 
t!ie Atlantic ; and after passing through the settle- 
ment of Sherbrooke, and spreading occasionally into 
lakes of various sizes, empties itself into the bay, 
about six miles from the town. Indications of coal 
have been discovered about a mile from Ghe9tcr,and 
lime, yellow-ochre, and pipe-clay, arefoundin seve- 
ral places. On the west it is bounded by 

Lunenburg. — This township, next to Halifax, is the 
oldest settlement formed by the English Government 
in Nova-Scotia. Aa soon as the emigrants at the ca- 
pital were in a situation to accommodate others with 
shelter and assistance, the necessary steps were 
immediately taken by His IVIojesty's Government, 
for the conveyance of foreigners from Europe, to 
form a new township on some of the adjacent har- 
bours. A proclamation was sent over to Germany, 
invitinn^ people to remove to Nova-Scotia, agents 
appointed to receive applications, and public notices 
set up* in several populous towns, explaining the 
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nature of the encouragement that would be ^vea to 
emigrants. In coRscqnence of these aclverlisements, 
many persons were induced to dispose of their effects, 
and enter their names at the office of the ojjent at 
Rotterdam, from whence 130 Germans and Swies 
that no one shall pay mom than one EliHlio^' jeatlf for said fifty 
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.itlue iietcsaarv for liicir itiibsiaianRe, — 
Thai audi Fnreisners a? fhall dajire lu eaiila in Iha afuiesaid Pro- 
viace, may hiiva Buflitieni iiilormalion reipBCling Iha same, it may 
be noHlFaned tint Ilia aaid F'coviiice of Nuva-!jraiia ia under iha 
dominion cfllie Crown of Grcnl B.ilain In Nonh An.anca, and 
sHusred betweeo the 451 ii and 51st defireea of Norili Lutitude. 
The aiT or climnte la very Ucaltby, and the so.i as productive and 
fertile aa that of any olher Brilieh colony whaievir, sinctt, by good 
cultivation, it yicldu an abuiidauce ofeiery thing ncceasary for tho 
auppotl of nfo— grain, liemp, fiai, &c. Tlio ee a coast abounds 
wiih as great a tarlcly of Reh aa any pari ot'the American eoail, 
and is particularly well siluaied for elilppnn and Itade. being fur- 
nished with nomeious eecure and coaieniant haiboiiiB. For ihese 
roasona duriug tho last year, a graot number of RiUiib aubjects and 
Foreignera itent thiiher and actiled, under iha regufaiion of a, 
careful and prudant person, cnmmissiuiicil for that purpose by 
HiaMajealy. and through Ih^ir djlijience urd exeniona, have al- 
ispdy made such uncommon progreaa, thai ihey have built a lOHn 
orbBlwaen tliroo and four hiindied lioiisea. These co I oiiisls al- 
ready snjoy all tEieaa advantages in a high degree. Ttae plan of a 
ciril goveinraant is the same as la usual in the Biitiah Colonies in 
America, and in accoidance with the lava and privileges already 
eatablished there by hU Majeaty's authority. It haa been put in 
force aa far as Ihe number and prenent clrcums!nnco9 oftbe inba. 
bitanlB will admit, and will be carefully and zealously proceeded 
in, accord. ng lo the incteaee of the colony, «'hich, under divina 
blaajing and assistance, may bo expected; eyery volunlosr.llierefora, 
who be) come lo the resoluiion of complying wiih iha aboio pro- 
poaal, wilt please lo obtain a license from his Govarnmant, and 
iberawilh apply either difeclly lo Mr. John Dick, or to bi« Agent 
in Franckfoti, on the Mayne, who miy be found by enquiring of 
Jubn Adam Oliensligcn, ship masler, who resides til the Sazenbau- 



embarked in the Anite, and arrived at IlalifaiL in the 
year 1750. The rocky coast, the interminable fo- 
rest, and thesteriiity of the soil, struck them with 
dismay andaBtonishiiient; and the toil and privations 
which the people of Halifax underwent, but too 
strongly depicted the miseries they were destined to 
endure. 

On the 13th of July, 1751, arrived ship Speedwell 
with ..--.- 121 " 
Do. Pearl 125 

Do. Gale 131 

Do. Murdocb 206 
The yearfoUowingthere arrived from Rotterdam 
in the Speedwell - - - - 137 



Do ( 
Do. f 

In 1753 the Speedwell brought 

And the Swan of Swiss 

And other shipsat diiTerenttimea 



[ 



Total . 1615. 

A sufficient number having arrived to form a new 
township, and it being deemed expedient, to settle 
these people together, *Merligueah or Malegaah Bay, 
was selected, on account of the beauty and safety of 
the harbour, the I'ertility of the land, and its vicinity 
to the new capital. A plan for a town havingbeen 
drawn up and approved by Governor Hopson, 1463 
persons were embarked at Halifax on the 2Sth May, 

■ An Indian wrirci, aignifying milky bay, in rcrersnce lo ilH Bp- 
petFRncB in ■ atorni. 



1753, and arrived at Merligiiesh on the 7th of June 
following, llavinglanded their cfTects, and cuts 
road from tlie shore to the hill that overlooks the 
harbour, they erected a blockhouse for its def^ioe, 
and after clearing the ground of the timber with 
which it was covered, they laid the foimdation of a 
town, to which they gave the name of Lunenburg. 
It was laid out according to the plan into six divi- 
sions, and every settler drew a town lot and a gar- 
den lot, and was required to enclose the same, and 
erect suitable buildings thereon without delay. A 
regiment of militia was then organized by Patrick 
Sutherland, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel, and Leonard 
C. Rudolph, Major ; and as the Indians were very 
numerous, and exceedingly hostile, murderiug every 
man who ventured alone into the woods, nine block- 
houses were built, to form a line of defences for the 
town, and the settlement enclosed wilhafenceof 
pickets, sharpened at the points, and firmly set in 
theground. The arduous duties performed by the 
militia at those poets, in scouting parties, and in de- 
fending stockaded houses, and the numbers slain by 
the Indians, discouraged the settlers, and rendered 
them discontented with their situation, and dissatis- 
fied with Government. While the temper of the 
people was soured by these hardships and misfor-. 
tunes, a report wasindiislriously spread among them, 
that they had been defrauded of a large portion of 
the provisions and stores, destined for their use. As 
they had been all supplied with fire-arms, they de- 
termined to redress their own grieyanceo, the civil 
authority was overpowered, and nearly the whole 
of the settlers were in a state of open rebellion, A 
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strong body of troops was immediately dispatched 
from Halifax, and this state of general insubordina- 
tion was not subdued without .much trouble on the 
part of the public officers. Two of the ringleaders 
haviog been shot, and the most satisfactory nssnran- 
ccagiven, both of the pardon ofpastoffencee, andof 
the falsehood of the reports upon which they had 
acted, the insurgentB submitted, and were disarm- 
ed. Four hundred and fifty-one stand of firelocks 
were surrendered, and lodged in the King's stores, 
and the people dispersed at thcii' various employ- 
ments. The following year, (1754) supplies- of cattle 
were received from the ngents of Government, a- 
mounlingto 74 cows, 967 sheep, 1 14 swine, 164 goats, 
and a great quantity of poultry, and were distributed 
among the settlers, according to their conduct and 
characters. Every two families of good character re- 
ceived one cow and one sheep, or six sheep, 
one sow and six goats between them. 

Every two single men of good character drew 4 
sheep and 1 sow between them. Every two of indif- 
ferent character drew 4 sheep, 1 sow. Every two of 
bad character, drew 3 sheep, 1 sow. Twoyears af- 
terwards this stock wasaiigmentedbyaportion of the 
confiscated property ol the Acadlans. A party of 
armed men, consisting of fifty rank and file, under the 
command of Captain Sleignfordimarchcd through the 
woods from Lunenburg to the Basin of Minas, and 
collected and drove off upwards of 120 head of horn- 
ed cattle, and a number of horses. After infinite la- 
bour, they succeeded in conducting to Lunenburg 
sixty oxen and cows, but the rest of the cattle and 
all the horses died during the journey of fatigue and 



hunger. In 1754 there were 31D houses erected, and 
forty huts, eeveral of which were notyet inhabited, 
and during the following summer the Church of St.. 
John was built by Government. Until the 14th of 
June of this year the inhabitants had been supplied 
with provisions at the publiccxpense, when this al- 
lowance was withheld, except from the aged and in- 
firm, who still continued to draw their rations. But 
notwithstanding the encouragement they received, 
little progress was made in Agriculture on account . 
of the continued hostility of the Indians, who carried 
off many of the settlers captives! and killed and scalp- 
ed others. Inconsequence of these depredations, 
both at Lunenburg and Halifax, Governor Lawrence, 
by proclamation, offered a reward of i:30 for every 
male Indian prisoner, above 1 G years of age, and £Z5 
for his scalp, with a proportionable reward for wo- 
men and children, when brought in alive or scalped* 
The premiums were, however, wholly unattainable 
by these foreigners, who were ignorant of the coun- 
try, and unaccustomed to marching through the 
woods, and who, if they succeeded in discovering the 
traces of their enemies, too often found to their cost, 
that these tracks were made for the purpose of lead* 
ing them into ambush. This-state of warfare conti* 
nued until the year 1760, when a peace with the 
savages relieved them from any further apprehcn- , 
sions from this merciless enemy ; but some idea may 
be formed of its effects from the census of the inha- 
bitants, by which it appears that there was an in- 
crease of only seven souls in seven yeai-s. From 
this period they began to settle lands at a distance 
from the town, erect saw mills and grist mills, and 



bullii Binall vessels to carry the produce of their TarmE 
to market, nn J in a short time they were able to sup- 
ply the fleet, the army, and tlie inhabitants at Hali- 
fax with vegetables. Until the commencement of 
the rebellion of the old colonies Lunenburg advanced 
steadily,thoug;h not rapid!y,in population and wealth, 
but during the continuance of the war, it met with 
repeated losses, by the capture of its vessels, and 
was once plundered by the enemy. On the 1st July, 
1782, six sail of American Privateers, under the com- 
mand a Gaptaiti Stoddard, consisting- of one Bri- 
gatitine, one large -schooner, mounting sixteen 
^uns, two small schooners, one sloop, and on&roW 
galley full of armed men arrived at Lunenbm^, 
■(i^erethey landednincty men, and surprised the 
town, and having taken, with the loss of three men 
killed, a block house which was defended by Cdo- 
nel Creighton, and his domestic servants, they plun- 
dered the place, burned several dwelling houses, and 
carried away and destroyed propertylothe amount of 
jB12,000 ; upon threatening to burn the town, several 
respectable inhabitants executed a Bond for the ran- 
som of the place, by which they undertook to pay the 
captors one thousand pounds. Duriiig the remain- 
der of the war, they were in constant drend of a re 
petition of the visit. In the year 1783, peace was 
proclaimed to the great joy of the Inhabitants, who 
being thus relieved from the fear of the enemy, 
turned their attention to the improvement of their 
farm9,and in the year nOl the census exhibited a 
great incpease in the population. 
Pamilies, 

LT£glfj *"« N»n,b»„f„„l, SIS 



Chester 1 10 

New Dublin 85 



Number of souls 59 1 
Do. 443 



Total Number 678 Do. 3247 

War was no sooner declared by the United States, 
in the year 1812, than the American privateers were 
again on the coast, and committed great depredations 
on their trade, before they could receive the neces- 
sary protection. The former temporary fortifications . 
of the place liad been sufl'ered to decay, and it be- 
came necessary to erect four new Block-houses, one 
on the hill commanding the town, which mounted 
two nine and four twelve pounders, two small gunsj ] 
and two brass field pieces ; another on the site of ] 
Fort Boscawen, built of stone and wood, mounting' | 
four twelve pounders — a thirdat tower La Have, and I 
a fourth at Kingsbiirg Although the coast was re- ! 
peatedly visited by privateers, the naval force on the 
Halifax staiion prevented any well grounded feara | 
ofalaiidingof the enemy. In June, IS13, two men- 
of-war (a 7 J and a frigate) were seen chasing an 
armed vessel into Mahone Bay. The alarm guna 
were immediately discharged at the block-houses and ■ , 
out-porls, and the militia, obedient to the summons, I 
assembled from all the adjacent country. The move-"" 
ments of the ships were closely observed from their 
fu'st appearance in the afternoon until sun-down,. 
when they came to anchor. The boats were then, 
hoisted out and manned, and proceeded in chase of' 
the schooner ; but before they reached her, a dread-^ ' 
ful esplosion took place, and an immense cloud of '■ 
smoke was seen arising from her. Not knowing 
whether it was a British or American force, much I 
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anxiety prevailed among- the inlmbitants, who lay 
upon their arms all night. The next day a boat ar- 
rived, with six American prisoners, dreadfully wound- 
ed and mutilated, most of whom sLifTered immediate 
amputation. The 74 proved to be the La Hogue, 
and theolher ship His Majesty's frigatethe Orpheus, 
who having fallen in ^vitli the American privateerj 
the Teaser, had chased l\er into Mahone Bay. One 
of the officers of the privateer, who had formerly de- 
serted from the La Hogue, knowing the fate that 
awaited him, if captured, and failing in hia at^empt9 
to inspire the crew with the same spirit of desperate 
resistance, which he felt to be necessary for his own 
safety, set fire to the magazine and blew up the_ ves- 
sel, together with upwards of one hundred men on 
board of her, oniy six of whom survived the awful . 
explosion.* At the close of the war, Lunenburg, in 
common with every other part of Nova-Scotia, felt 
, the effecla of the peace, in the depression of prices, 
the stagnation of business, and thescarcity of money; 
but the industry and frugality of the people soon ' 
enabled them to surmount these difficulties, and it 
is now in a very flourishing state. The town of Lu- 
nenburg is situated on a peninsula, and is built on 
tlieside of a hill of moderate ascent, and when ap- 
proached by water, presents a neat and pleasing ap- 
pearance. The harbour is about a quarter of a mile 
deep, and half a mile wide, of easy access, and pos- 
sessing good anchorage. It is sheltered by Crossf 
Island, which lies near its entrance, and is about 30 
feet high, containing two hundred and fifty-three 
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acres. laside of this Island tlje water is deep, dc- 
creaaiug as it approaches the wharves, alongside of 
which it is Irom twelve to fourteen feet. The town 
is constpacteil on a regular plan, the streefs cmpsinp: 
each other at right angles. It contains iipwanis of 
two hundred and thirty dwelling houses, stores and 
other buildings, many of which are spacious, sub- 
stantially built, and neatly finished. There are in 
Lunenhiipg, fonr places for public worship. An Epis- 
copalian, a Lutheran, and reformed Calvinist church, 
and a Methodist Chapel, all of which have numerous 
congregations, and are respectably attended. The 
Calvinist Church was erected about two years ago, 
and is the neatest country church in the Province. 
The other public buildings are a large and commodi- 
ous Cuurt-Hoiise and Jail. The number of vessels 
belonging to Ihc County, the greater part of which 
are owned at this place, Ls upwards of an hundred. 
They are employed in foreign trade, in coasting, and 
in the fishery. Some estimate may be made of the 
extent of the former, from the duties paid at the 
office of Excise, which amounted, in the year 1627, to 
£3,109 12s. 6d. -and from the circumstance of there 
being twenty two stores in the town, containing ge- 
neral assortments of British Manufactures, and West 
India produce. The foreign trade is carried on with 
the West Indies, Newfoundland and Quebec. In the 
intercourse with the former nineteen vessels areem- 
ployed, whose united tonnage amounts to more than 
1500 tons. The annual export of cod fish, is stated 
to be about twenty thousand quintals, nearly one 
third of which is the produce of the shore fishery. 
The export of mackarel is obtained at Caoseau, 



and the fishery 5n the coast, and the oil produced 
from the cod and dog fish, is furnished by its own 
fishermen. For aalinon it is altogether dependant 
upon the Labrador. Towards the autumn of the 
year the traders occasionally assort their corgoes 
with potatoes, fish, and Imnber, and if Ihey reach 
the Islands before the English ships arrive, they of- 
ten yield a very handsome freight. The stirphis re- 
turns of rum, sugar, molasses, &<:. are sold either at 
Halifax, Quebec, or Newfoundland. The trade with 
the Jatter affords a market for the agricultural pro- 
duceofthe county, consisting of cattle, vegetables, 
and fresh meat, for which fish are invariably receiv- 
ed inpayment. 

From Lunenburg there are roads to Halifax, Ilor- 
ton, Liverpool, and Annapolis, which, for the want 
of intermediate settlements, and on account of the 
roughness of the land through which they pass,have 
been hitherto but imperfectly formed, aad sustained 
with difficulty, but the late interior improvements of 
the Country have rendered them objects of more im- 
portance, and they are now engrossing the peculiar 
care of the Legislature, The sea board in this vici- 
nity ia indented wilh several deep Bays, and may 
be sipd to be formed by a succession of peninsulas, 
that are all thickly inhabited, in addition to which 
the river "La Have gives it an extensive inland navi- 
gation. The only remaining objects deserving notice 
in this neighbourhood are the Ovens, which consist 
of three deep caverns, in the stratum of rock that 
forms the sea wall. They have derived the name 
from their peculiar shape. The largest is said to be 
nearly sixty feet in length. In stormy weather the 



waves dash completely over the entrance of them 
all, and on such occasions, tliey are represented as 
making a !oud report,' similar to the rapid and con- 
tinned discharge of cannon. 

Township ofj^ew Dublin. This townahip is situat- 
ed upon the harbour and river of La Have, and was 
granted in tlie year I7G0 to 260 proprietors fronithe 
Colony of Connecticut, very lew of whom made any 
attempts at aettiement, and those who did; remained 
there bnt three months, and then abandoned the 
place. The lands have been since re-granted to Ger*. 
mans and other persons. At the en trance and in the 
outer harbour of La Have, there are, as in Chester 
Bay, Tery many beautiful Islands affording shelter 
for vessels, and convenient places for curing and dryr 
ingfish. The western point of the Bay, Cape La 
Have,is an abrupt clitTlO? feet above the sea, distant 
18 leagues from the entrance of Halifax. One mile 
S. E. ofthis Cape lies the great Black Rock, tea feet 
high, and one hundred feet long, with deep water 
round it. The inner harbour is formed by the river 
which is very capacious and navigable for fifteen 
miles. At the entrance is a bar, with twelve feet on 
it at low water, and sixteen at full tide. Inside of 
the bar there are eight fathoms of water, with gra-* 
dual soundings to eighteen feet for nine miles. Fif- 
teen miles frorft th e mouth of the harbour there is a 
bridge across the river. From this place it nmsa 
north westerly course for five miles, when it sepa- 
rates into two branches, one of which runs in the 
direction of Annapolis thirty miles, and the other, 
passing througli the settlement of New Germany, 
communicates with an extensive chain of lakes, and 



may be traced to the same springs that feed the 
Gaspereaux river that falls into the Basin of Minas. 
There are two water-falls on this liver, one called 
La Have falls, situated three miles above thebridge, 
where the whole body of water contained in the 
main river, rushes with inconceivable rapidity, over 
a precipice of twenty feet. The other called, the In- 
dian falls, situated six miles higher on one ofitB 
branches, though discharging only half the quantity 
of water, presenla a cataract of much greater height 
and beauty. There are upwards of thirty Saw Mills 
fed by Ihis river, and a number of vessels are anna- 
ally loaded here for Qreat Britain, with timber, lum- 
ber, and staves. Cod fish, sturgeon, halibut, salmon, 
shad, alewivea, herrings, &c. are caught in great 
abundance here. At the entrance of the river, about 
two miles above the bar, may be traced the remains 
of the FrenehFort, commenced about SOOyearsago. 
In this township, there is no town, and the settlers 
are dispersed on the banks oftherivers. The land 
immediately round the harbour is stony and moun- 
tainous, abounding wilfi hendock, spruce, black 
birch, beech, oak, and pines, Behind Cape La Have 
is situated Palmerston Bay, at the head of which is 
•Petit river, whose waters take their rise at a great 
distance in the Country. There arc many valuable 
farms on the borders of this river. 
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QUEEH 3 COUPC 

Is bounded on the cast by the County of Lunen- 
burg, on the nortli by the County of Annapolis-, on 
the west by the County of Shelbiirne, and on the 
south by the Atlantic ocean. It contains two town- 
ships (Liverpool and Guysborough,) and several set- 
tlements. After passing the bounds of Lunenburg 
County, the firist harbour ia Port Medvmj, which is 
remarkable both for its navigable capacity, and its 
consequence as a fishing staliun. The entrance is 
marked by a liigh hill on the western, and by low 
ragged Island, on the Buiithern side, and varies in depth 
from five to fourteen fathoms. During the past year 
eleven ships have been loaded there with timber for 
the English nmrket. Great quantities of salmon, 
mackarei, and alewives, are taken at this place, and 
the Shore and Labrador fishery arc both prosecuted 
with activity. There are upwards of twenty families 
resident in the settlement, who have erected a,Bap- 
tist meeling-liouse and school house. A short dis- 
tance up the river ia Mill Village, situated about six 
miles to the eastward of Liverpool. Several respec- 
table and wealthy families reside at this place, which 
contains a number of well built houses, a spa^oua 
Methodist chapel, and a school-house. T lie land in 
the vicinity is better, and more suitable for agricul- 
ture, than any other part of the county. There are 
several mills here, built upon the most appi'oved con- 
struction, at which a great quantity of lumber is 
prepared for exportation. In addition lo the other 
natural resources of this place, there is an abundant 
supply of alewives, of which the inhabitants some- 
times take three thousand barrels in one season. 




The town of Liverpool is biiiU on a harbour of the 
same name, formerly known by the French as the 
harbour of Roaignol. It liea twenty-five leagues 
west of Satnbro light house, and lourteen miles west 
of Cape La Have. Cotiin's Island, and the weatera 
fihore, form a deep bay, affording good anchorage for 
large ships. On the smithern end of the Island 
stands a light house, which was commenced on the 
30th May, 1811, and completed the 31st Dec. 1815. 
Diameter at the Base ■ - 23 feet 

Height SO 

Lanterns diameter - - - 17 

Height 42 ' 

Total Height - - . 75 

It is said to be the best on the coast, and is distin* 
guished from all others, by its light revolving every 
two minutes. It hiis fourteen Argand lamps, with 
well polished reflectors, and may be seen ordinarily 
fifteen miles. Nature has formed a very convenient 
inlet at this Island, which affords a safe retreat for 
coasting vessels, and as tbe beach is well suited for 
curing fish, most of the Labrador fares are landed 
here for that purpose- It is computed that 20,000 
quintals may be spread upon it at one time. Liver- 
pool harbour never iVeezes over, and is accessible at 
all seasons of the year, but is attended with the seri- 
ous inconvenience of having a bar across the en- 
trance of the river, with only nine feet ofwater at the 
ebb and butfifteenatfull tides. Large vessels there- 
fore are occasionally compelled to anchor at a dis- 
tance of three miles at Herring Cove, a small village, 
containing about thirty families. Liverpool was first 
settled in the year 1 760, by a number of persons who 
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removed from MasBachuseta. They were attracted 
thither, by its well sheltered harbour, its exteneiva 
river, and its extraordinary salmon fishery. Like 
all of the early emigrants to Nova-Scotia, they ei- 
pmenced during the iirst few years after their arri- 
val most severe privations, and were compelled one 
winter to subsist wholly upon wild rabbits. lathe 
year 1762, they were increased to eighty families, 
and in the year 1764, during the admiiiistraticMi of 
Governor Wilmot, the settlement was formed into a 
township, containing 100,000 acres, and divided into 
200 shares. Liverpool is surrounded by hills, enjoys 
a fine air, and is well supplied with excellent water. 
It contains 1 50 dwelling houses, 50 commodious stores 
and warehouses, with 26 wharves for the conveni- 
ence of vessels. The public buildings are an Epis- 
copal church, a Methodist chapel, and a Congrega- 
tional Meeting house, all handsomely finished, a 
Court-Hnuse and Jail, a block liouse and a school 
house, capable ofreceivingSOOscholara. The latter 
was built at the expense of James Goreham, Esquire, 
who presented it to the town in 1805. Liverpool is 
the best built town in Nova-Scotia. The houses are 
spacious, substantially good, and well painted, and 
there isan air of regularity and neatness in the place, 
which distinguishes it from every other townin the 
Province. Upon entering the inner harbour, the 
most conspicuous object is the draw-bridge, over the 
Liverpool river. It was built in the year 1816, hy a 
joint stock Company, in whom the properly is vested 
by law for fifty years. The toll is regulated by the 
Grand Jury and Court'of Sessions. It is 1100 feet 
long, and sufficiently wide to admit of two carriages 
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passing each other. It is supported by piles, and has 
hitherto withstood 4he effects of the freshets and the 
ice in a manner to leave no doubt as to its durability' 
The expence of its erection amounted to £4000, 
upon which it returns an interest of nearly 4 per cent. 
The trade of Liverpool is in a flourishing condition at 
present. Tliere are 56 sail of ships, brigs andschoo- 
ners owned at this place, besides small craH, the 
united tonnage of which is 4,150 tons. This ship- 
ping is employed in the European, West Indian and 
Coasting trade, and in the Labrador and Shore lish- 
ery. The new commercial regulations have aug- 
mented its commerce, and have occasioned a vast in- 
crease in its coasting trade. One of the principal re- 
sources of Liverpool is its export of Lumber, sup- 
plied by inexhaustible forests, that surround it. The 
extensive river which falls into the harbour, and the 
numerous lakes connected with it, render the trans- 
portation of this article easy and cheap. The river 
fishery, which was one of the principal attractions to 
the early settlers, and sometimes supplied them with 
1,000 barrels of Salmon in a season, though much in- 
jured by the erection of Mills, is still productive, and 
at the mouth of the harbour great quantities of mac- 
kareland herrings are taken every year in scina. 
a short distance up the river, there is another wood- 
en bridge about 300 feet in length, situated near the 
"falls," a beautiful cascade, around which are settled 
60 families. In the year 1813 Liverpool was visited 
by a very extraordinary influx of the sea. On the 
1 9th of January, there was a severe gale of wind from 
the southward, which terminated at 5 o'clock on the 
morning of the20thina thunder storm. From that 
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time the weather had become moderate, the wmj 
had ceased and the wator was calm. At 1 1 o'clock 
io the day it began to blow violently from the South 
East,and immediately afterwards from theNorthward, 
when the sea appeared to have suddenlyrisen 6 I'eet 
above its ordinary Icve!, and to be rushing with pro- 
digious violence into the harbour. The vessels at 
the wharves were swept away in an instant, some of 
them having broken their fastenings, and others torn 
away the piles to which they were attached. Five 
of them were forced up the river, with as much ve- 
locity as if they had been under a press of sail, and 
on the reflux aiarge brig and a ship were driven over 
the bar and cgrried out to sea. At the falls the Ice 
was immediately floated, and on its rise destroyed the 
bridge. In less than an hour the agitationof the wa- 
ter subsided, and was succeeded by a breeze from 
the North East, attended with sleet and hail., A rumb- 
ling noise, not unlilre that of thunder, having been 
heard ashort time previon?, and no similar influx 
having been perceived in any liarbour on the coast, 
this phenomenon has been generally attributed to 
the shock of an Earthquake. 

Between Liverpool and the bounds of Shelburne 
County, is Port Jlhiaon. In the year 1 783 the British 
legion, which had served with distinguished reputa- 
tion in the American war, under Colonel Tarlton, be- 
gan a settlement at Harbour Mouton, and laid tlie 
foundation of a town, to which they gave the name 
ol Gvythorougk. Tliey were not long in perceiving 
that they had made a most injudicious selection for 
fiettlement, the soil being stony and barren, and the 
country having nothing to recommend it but ila har- 
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bour. Although tiiey had erected a number oi houses 
they resolved to abandon if, but while making prepa- 
rations for removing their effects, an accidental fire 
which consumed the town to ashes, with all their 
livestock, furniture and wearing apparel, filled up 
the measure of their calainilies, and rendered them 
perfectiy miserable. A more complete deatructioa 
from that merciless element, was never known, and 
had not a lung's ship been despatched from Halifax, 
with provisions, for the relief of the inhabitants, they 
must inevitably have perished from famine. Most 
of those persons who suffered by the conflagration, 
removed to Chedabucto bay, in the Easternmost ex- 
tremity of the Province, a situation much more suit- 
able to their deserts, and affording them some con- 
solation in the midst of their sufferings. There ore 
now about 50 families at Port Mouton, who subsist 
chiefly by the lumber trade and fishery. 

Westward of this place, and immediately within 
" Little hope" is Port Jolie, otherwise called Stor- 
mont River, an inlet extending five miles in length, 
but having scarcely sufficient water for large boats ; 
a few fishermen ai'e settled at this place. Thethird 
inlet west of Liverpool, and within the County of 
Queen's, is Port Hiberl, clistinguiBhcd by the abrupt 
head land on its westera side, and by the position of 
Green Island, which lies a mile to the S. W. of its en- 
trance. Port Hibert presents at full tide a spacious 
sheet of water, but on the ebb, the greater part of 
the flats are exposed to view. There is, however, 
good anchorage within its mouth at all limes. The 
dividing line between the County of Shelburne and 
that of Queen's strikes the headof this harbour, leav- 
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ing the Western side within the former, and the Eas- 
tern within the latter. The inhabitants of this place 
are few in number, and were originally soldiers who 
settled hereafter the revolutionary war. 

The interior of this county is generally stony, and 
a great part of it is not susceptible of cultivation. At 
Brookfield, Harmony and a few other places, where 
the land is capable of improvement, there are some 
thriving settlements. 
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SECTion ir. 

WESTEHN DIVISION. 

This Division contains two Counties, Annapolis 
County and Shelburne County. The County of An- 
napolis is bounded on the north and west by the bay 
of Fundy, on the south by theCouiUicsof Shelbiitne, 
Lunenburg and Queen's, and on the cast by King's 
County. It is dirided into two Districts, the upper 
and lower. The former contains three townehipa, 
Wilmot, Granville and Annapolis, and the latter three 
— Clements, Digby and Clare. 

Wihwt. This township lies between Aylesford and 
Granville, and extends upon the Bay of Fundy eigh- 
teen miles and a half. It contains one hundred and 
twenty thousand acres of land, and was established 
on the 3d of March, 1174, when in obedience to the 
orders of the Board of trade and plantations, it 
was laid out in lots, containing 500 acres each, and 
ordered to be sold at the rate of 6d, per acre. Not- 
withstanding the fertility of the soil and the low price 
affixed to the land, not a single farm was disposed of 
for many years, in consequence of its having no har- 
bour on the bay of Fundy, and being altogether des- 
titute of a good road to the market of Halifax. — 
These inconveniences operated as an effectual bar- 
rier to its settlement until the year IISS, when a 
number of loyalists from the United States obtained 
grants of land, and removed thither with their fami- 
iicB. The great western post road runs through this 
township parallel with the river, and is intersected 
by many other roads, at right angles leading to the 
bay of Fundy. These are again connected by others, 
laid out in such a manner as to divide the land into 
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compartments of convenient siae, and render the 
whole acceseible for cultivation. With the eicep* 
lion of the meadows formed by Ihe Annapolla river, 
the most inferior part of Wiimot is that adjoining- tho 
post road, and a stranger can form no idea of the 
extensive and beautiful settlements which lie be- 
tween it and the bayofFundy. Wilrnot contains 
no villages, though a small duster of houses, have 
(brmed the commencenieat of one, and received tho 
name of Latt ranee town. The iiihabilanls are dis- 
persed on tiieir several farms, and engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil, which is of an excellent qutdity 
throughout the township. There are within it se- 
veral places of Worship, among which is a small but 
well finished Church; situated within view of the 
river, and embowered in a grove of venerable pines. 
There is at present no resident Clergyman of the 
Church of England, but it is occasionally visited 
by a travelling Missionary. There arc also two Me- 
thodist ohapele, and two Baptist Meeting liouses. — 
It has been previously observed that from Digby to 
Cornwallis, the coast of the bay of Fundy is formed 
by a continued range of mountain, affordiDg no shel- 
ter to vessels, and that this inconvenience had ob* 
structed the earlier settlement of that line tract of 
Country. To remedy this evil and enable the people 
to export their staves and lumber, of which they 
have a great quantity, a pier has been erected on 
theshore of the bay, partly by vokmtary contribution 
and partly by provincial aid, which, though not yet 
completed according to the original design, effectually 
answers the purposes of a port. The obstructions 
in the bed of the river which is here shallow and 
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narrow, have also been removed, and timber and 
lumber may now be rafted with safety and ease to 
those places of depot to which the depth of water 
admits of the passage of vessels. For the manufaC' 

taring of lumber there are upwards of twenty saw 
mills, and for the grinding of grain five grist mills. 

Graneille. The townships of Granville and Anna- 
polis, lie on the opposite sides of the river, and diScc 
from Wilmol, in having large quantities of salt 
marsh and dyke lands, the other consisting of upland 
and interval. Granville comprehends the whole of 
the peninsula between the eastern limit of Wilmot 
and Digby gut, and forms fur twenty-eight miles the 
north western boundary of tlie Basin and river of 
Annapolis. It was granted in the year 1764, to 158 
proprietors, who with their families, amounting in all 
to 650 souls, emigrated from the old Colonies. The 
post road, after passing through Wilmot, continues 
through a small part of Granville, until it reaches 
Bridge town, where it crosses the river into the 
township of Annapolis. Bridge town is a neat little 
village,laking itsnnme from the bridge that connects 
Granville with AnnapoUs, and deriving its origin and 
support from the depot which is here formed at the 
head of navigation for the trade of Wilmot and the 
upper part of the two adjoining townsliips. Situated 
in the centre of a fertile country that is daily increas- 
ing in wealth and population, and deriving peculiar 
advantages for the supply of a coasting trade, it is 
probable tliat its growth will keep pace with the 
general prosperity of the County. It contains an 
Episcopalian church, a Methodist chapel and Baptis^ 
Meeting house, twenty-five dwelling houses and 



twelve stores, three inns and thirteen shops, belong- 
ing to tradesmen. The buildings in this village are -i 
neat, well painted and new, the ground having 
been first laid out into sqiiarea and slreets in the 
year 1823, and its general appearance conveys on 
idea of comfort and thrift. About fourteen miles , 
further down the river, there ia another little village' 
opposite to the town of Annapolis Royal, between 
which there is an established ferry. At this place ■ 
the river is wide and the current extremely rapid, 
but on account of the eddies which form on both 
sides of it, it is passed with ease, and in moderate 
weather with safety ; throughout the whole of the 
front of the township, bordering on the Basin and . 
river, it is well cultivated and thickly settled, almost 
every farm being skirted with n portion of marwh. — ■ 
There are in Granville about 'i'225 acrts of dyke 
land, and 1000 acres of salt marsh, 10 saw mills and . 
four grist mills. As the inhabitants are spread over , 
a large surface, their places of Worship are also at a . 
distance from each other — besides those already 
mentioned in Bridge town, there are three Episcopal 
churches, 1 Baptist and 2 Methodist Meetinghouses. 
About six miles below the ferry is situated Goat Is- 
land, which separates the Annapolis Basin from that 
of Digby, and forms two entrances to the former ; — 
the western channel Ihongh narrow is deep, and 
generally preferred to others. A small peninsula ex- 
tending from the Granville shore, forms one of its sides. 
On this point of land the first piece of ground was 
cleared for cultivation in Nova-Seotia, bv the French. 
— They were induced to make this selection on ac- 
count of the beauty of its situation, the good anchor- 
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age otiposite lo il, llic command which it gave Ihem 
of the channel, nnd the facility it afforded of giving 
the earliest notice to the garrison at Port Royal, of 
the entrance of an enemy into the Lower Basin. In 
iho year 1827 the stone was discovered upon which 
Ihey had engraved the date of their first cultivation 
of the soil, in memorial of their format possession of 
the country. It is about two ieet and a lialf long, 
and two feet broad, and of the same kind as that 
which forms the substratum of Granville Mountain. 
On the upper part are engraved the square and com- 
^ss of the Free Mason, and in the centre, in large 
and deep Arabic figures, the date 1606. It does not 
appear to have been dressed by a MaBon, but the in- 
ecriptioii has been cut on its natural surface- The 
Etone itself has yielded to the po'%vt:i >ii ihe climate, 
and both the esteniat front and the interior paj'ts of 
the letters have alike suifered from exposure to the 
wecithcr; the seams on the hack part of it have 
opened, and from their capacity to hold water, and 
the operation of frost upon it when thus confined, it 
is probable in a few years it would have crumbled to 
ytieces. The date is distinctly visible, and allliough 
the figure is worn down to one half of ils original 
depth, and the upper part of the latter 6 nearly as 
much, yet no part oflheniji; obliterated — they ara 
plainly discernable to the eye, and easily traced by 
the linger. At a subsequent period, when the coun- 
try was conquered by the English, some Scotch 
emigrants were sent out by Sir William Alexander, 
who erected a fort on the site of the French cora 
fields, previous to the Treaty of St. Germain's, The 
remains of this Fort may be traced with great ease ; 



tJie old parade, the embankment and ditch have not 
been disturbed, and preserve their original Torm. It 
was oceiipied by the French for many years after 
the peace of 163a, and near the eaetern parapet, a 
lai^e stone has been found, with the following- mo- 
numetital inscription : 



1643. 
There are two other objects of curiosity io Granville, 
one of which is a lake on the summit of a mountain; 
and the other a deep ravine, in which ice may be 
found Uironghout the summer ; it is known by the 
uanie of tlie " Natural Ice-house." 

•Annapolis. — The extensive improvemenia which 
the French neutrals had made on the borders of the 
Annapolis River, became, after their expulsion from 
the country, an objectof attention to the people of 
the old colonies ; and ia 1 "iGi and 1 765, five hundred 
oflhem removed thither, and obtained a grant of 
the Township of Annapolis, where they weresoon 
after joined by a number of others. The upland, 
though generally good, is alony, a defect which is 
more than counterbalanced, by the extent and ferti- 
lity of tbe dyke land by which it is bordered. The 
buildings in tliis and the neighbouring Township of 
Granville are very respectable, and in both there are 
extensive orchards of apple trees. It contains but 
one town, Annapolis Royal. 'I his place, from the 
earliest ecttlemcnt of the Colony, until the estab- 
lishment of Halifax, was the Capital of the Province, 
and Headt^uarters of the forces of France and Eng- 
land, as they allcrnately possessed the Country. 
Much of the history of Nova-Scotia is connected 
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with it, for the capture of Port Royal was formerly 
considered the conquest of the whole peninsula.* 
In 1750 the seat of Government was removed to Ha- 
lifax. Ahhough formerly the capital, Annapolis 
does not appear to have been larger than it ia at pre- 
sent. The Baron La Honlon represents it as an in- 
considerable place, consisting of a few houses two 
stories in height, and supported by the traffic of 
skins, which the savages brought thiliier to ex- 
change for European goods. An association deno- 
minated the " Farmer's Company," had magazines 
here, which were under the care of the Governor. 
The Commission of Governor at that period seems 
to have been valued only for the siiperior privileges 
which it conferred upon the person holding it, of 
conducting a lucrative trade ; he was at once com- 
mander, merchant] fisherman, and vintner. He 
compelled the inhabitants to make their purchases 
of him, and to give him the preference in the sale of 
their commodities. He appropriated to himself 
the rigging of wrecbed vessels, and passed his time in 
sailing up the different rivers, to trade with the 
Indians. A Mr. Perrot, one of the French Govern- 
ore, was captured while on a voyage across the 
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" iay of Funtly, by a piratical vesael, and under- 
went the punishment of ducking, wliich was so se- 
verely executed as to cause his death. Under suoli 
rulers it may easily be supposed, that little care was 
bestowed upon its improvement or defence- As the 
Frencli houses were all erected of wood, there are 
none of them now in existence ; and the only traces 
of their industry are to be found in the fortifications 
of the military post. The town is built on the ex- 
tremity of a peninsula, which projecting into the ri- 
ver forms two beautiful Basins, one above and the 
other below the town. Annapolis is unfortunately 
encompassed by Government inclosures, a large com- 
mon, and glebe land. From these causes any eonsi- 
dcrable extension of the place is rendered impracti- 
cable, and many enterprising and wealthy persons, 
who would willingly have settled here in 1783, were 
compelled to seek a residence elsewhere. The lum- 
ber and agricultural produce which was formerly 
transported from it, are shipped at Bridgetown. — 
It is now no longer the mart, at which the inhabitants 
of the County are solely supplied with European 
manttractures ; St. John, N. B. receiving the greater 
part of its exporis, and giving in exchange for the 
tish, lumber and agricuUiu-ai produce uf this side of 
the bay of Fuiidy, British goods, and the rum, sugar, 
and molasses of the West Indies. But notwithstand- 
ing this diminution of the resources it once enjoyed, 
it is still a respectable town, and it participates in the 
general prosperity of the extensive and poiiuloua 
County of which it is the capital. It contains a Court 
House, Church, Methodist chapel, an Academy, a 
Government house or residence for the senior mili- 



tary officer, cominodious barracks, and several hand- 
some private buildings. The fortifications are erect- 
ed on the south western extremity of the peninsula, 
from whence there is a fine view of the Basin, the 
settlements on the Granville shore and the upper 
part oC Clements. The works wiiich have been 
erected at very great expense, are in a dilapidated 
condition, the cannon dismounted, and the wliole 
incapable in the present stale, ofsuslaining a defence. 
The ground on which they arc built, contains twen- 
ty-eight acres of land, within which space, there are 
two ranges of wooden buildings, containing quarters 
for o(Kcers,a large barrack, two stories in hcighth,built 
of brick, an hospital, mess house, store houses, &c. 
ail of which are in a state of decay. Nearly opposite 
to the entrance of the Fort is a field containing 12 
acres and nine tenths, which was granted on the 8th 
of June, 1763, to the Hon. Richard Bulkley and 
John Newton, in trust for fitrtificalions or whatever 
use bis M.ijesty or his successors should appoint. — 
On one extremity of it stands the Church, and on the 
other the Academy. The latter was creeled in the 
year 1827, partly by voluntary subscription, and 
partly by provincial aid. It receives for its support 
an annual vole of £200, which, together with the 
tuition money, enables the Tnistces to engage two 
masters to take charge of the institution. 'J'he 
building contains two distinct schools, one of which 
is devoted to Classical Education, and the other to 
the elementary and higher branches that are com- 
monly taughtin Lnglish schools. From this town to 
Halifax, besides the post readjust mentioned, there 
is another and ehortcr road formed a few years since 



called the military line, having been Gellled by dii- 
banded soldiers. On that portion of it within the 
County of Annapolis, is situated Dalhousie aettle- 
ment — this rond commences at Hammond's Plains, 
near Bedford Basin, and runs in a strait course to 
Annapolis, throug;h that ^eat expanse of forest which 
lies between the townships on the BayofFundy, 
and those on the shores ot the Atlantic. Though 
recently opened, this road has beea subsequently 
iaicrsectcd by many others, and numerous settle- 
ments have been formed on either aide ofit. At the 
upper end of the township, near the Nictau branch 
of the river, is a road to Liverpool, and another to 
Lunenburff, and between the former place and An- 
napolis Royal, a direct communication has lately 
been effected through a tract of good upland, capa- 
ble of cultivation, well irrigated by a number of large 
brooks, and possessing an extensive internal com- 
munication by means of numerous lakes of fresh wa- 
ter. In addition to these advantages, there is a 
steam-packet plying between this town and St. John, 
New-Brunswick; and an excellent stage-coach runs 
three times a week to Halifax, passing through parts 
of Granville, Wiimot, Aylesford, CornwalliSj Hor- 
ton, Falmouth, Windsor, Newport, and Halifax 
Townships, and performing the journey (130 miles) 
with ease in two days. 

Ckmenl3 is bounded on the west by the township 
of Digby, on the north by the Basin, on the east by 
the township of Annapolis, and on the south by un- 
granted lands. It was settled in the year 1784, dur- 
ing the administration of Governor Parr, by loyal 
emigrants and disbanded soldiers. The land in this 
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township though hilly and urregular, is in general of 
a superior quality, with the exception of the eastern 
extremity, wliich is rocky and barren. It lies in the 
direct route between Annapohs and Digby, and is 
intersected by three roads parallel with the harbour, 
with which they all communicate, by means of 
others crossing them at right angles. One of these 
roads paaaea through the settlement made by the 
Hessians, another through that of the Waldechers, 
and the third tlirough that of the Loyalists. About 
eight miles from Annapolis is situatedMoose River,* 
'which takes its rise in lakes a few miles distant, and 
discharges itself into the Basin, a litlle below Goat 
Island. It hardly deserves the name of a river, as it 
is not navigable more than Iialf a mile, when it be- 
comes a mere brook. It forms, however, at its mouth 
a valley of extraordinary beauty. Embosomed be- 
tween two lolty hills, one of which is covered with 
hanging wood, and the other cultivated to itssummit, 
and terminated by a neat little church, this sylvan 
stream winds through the valley which now spreads 
into a broad and level intervale bordered with beau- 
tiful upland slopes, and now glides between the 
frowning hills, until it reaches the cove, where it 
joins the waters of the Basin. To those who delight 
in the natural scenery of our country, it must be a 
source of regret, that a manufactory recently estab- 
lished at this place, if it ever goes into succeEBfuI 
operation, will require for its use the beautiful woods, 
which nature has produced on these precipitous 
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banks, as if to |»lace them out of the region of culti- 
vation, and protect them from the hand of man. On 
the eastern side of the river, where it ceases to be 
navigable, is a furnace for smelting iron ore. It had 
long been known that iron ore existed in this coun- 
ty in great abundance, but with the exception of 
an ill directed ellbrt many years ago at Nictau, no 
attempt had been made to manufacture it- In the 
year 1835 an association was formed for this puipose, 
" called the Annapolis Iron Mining Company," the 
capital of which was divided into one hundred shares, 
of one hundred pounds each . An act of incorporation 
was passed by the Legislature, and the Governor 
was authorised to grant to the company, a charier 
under the great seal of the Province. Itwasaiao 
protected by a clause of the act which provided that 
no Stockholder should be liable for any debts con- 
tracted by the company, beyond the nmount of his 
shares. As a further encouragement, two bounties 
of £600 each, were oflered for the manufacture of 
a certain quantity of hollow ware and bar iron. The 
associates immediately purchased an extensive and 
valuable vein of ore, situated about three miles and 
a half from the mouth of Moose river, and another 
of equal importance at NictaU; in the upper part of 
Annapolis township, with one or two of smaller ex- 
tent in other places. The local situation of the for- 
mer place, gave it a decided superiority over any 
other part of the county, being distant only eight 
miles from Annapolis, twelve from Digby, and fifty 
from St. John, New-Brunswick, accessible by water, 
and affording good anchorage. They therefore se- 
lected the eastern bank of the mouth of the river, as 



the site of their buildings, and erected a large smelt- 
ing furnace, slock house, coal liouses, Btorcs, &c. 
The extensive; forest at the head of the river Bup- 
phes them with an abiinclance of charcoal. They 
have already manufactured a quantity of hollow 
ware of very superior quality, and arc now engaged 
in laying the foundation of forges for making bar 
iron. To carry these objects into cifect, they have 
encreased their capital to more than twice its origin- 
al amount. The quality of the ore has now been 
fully ascertained, and the only part of the experi- 
ment yet to be decided, is whether they can com- 
pete with the English ware, or whether the cost o,f 
production will not exceed the value <il the article 
when manufactured, a result which must very much 
depend upon the economy and ekill, with which tlie 
establishment is managed, A large and handsome 
fitone bridge has lately been built across the river, 
at the joint expense of the Company and the Pro- 
vince, and forms at once an excellent road and aBub- 
Btaiitial dam, for the reservoir of water necessary for 
the supply of the machinery of the manufactory. — 
Four miles below this place is the river Imbcrt, com- 
monly called Bear river. This beautiful stream is 
about two thirds of a iniie wide at its mouth, and is 
navigable thi^e miles and a half for vessels of sixty 
tons, which are there impeded by a wooden bridge. 
About a mile an a hall above this place, it receives 
the waters of two extensive branches, one running 
south cast twelve miles, and the other south west 
thirteen, and both connected with extensive lakes. 
The land between these branches, and for some dis- 
tance above is of very superior quality, but is 



bounded in the rear by extensive barrens, and a 
dreary waste of " burnt land." Clements for many 
years past, lias liaci a large herring fishery, which has 
much enriched the neighbourhood, but latterly it has 
not been so productive. Many causes have been 
assigned (op thia failure, but it is probable that the 
erection of numerous wears by destroying great 
quantities of young fish, has gradually diminished 
the fishery. It was at its heighth in 1783, when the 
loyalists removed thither, and continued undiminish- 
ed until the year 1819, previous to whicli period the 
annual exports from Clements and Digby, amounted 
from sixty to one hundred thousand boxcR, which 
were then severally worili five shillings. They also 
supplied the neighbouring inhabitants, as well as 
those in the interior, and furnished an excellent 
manure for the lands adjacent to the wares. Since 
that period, they have in n great measure deserted 
their old haunts, for although a greatquantity is slilL 
taken, their appearance la uncertain, and their num- 
bers not to be compared with the hosts* that throng- 
ed the Annapolis Basin. The first" run" of the 
herrings commences in April, and is called the 
" Granville fish," from following the shore of that 
township, and though not so numerous, are twice the 
size of those that arrive during the last of May. — 
They are full of spawn, in poorcondition, and of an 
inferior quality. Of this kind it requires from fifty 
to seventy, and of the other nearly two hundred to 
fill the bos, into which they are packed for exporta- 
tion, which always contains half a bushel. The 

•Tlic word hfrrine isdetived from Hip Cermnn' Hcor' an iinDy, 
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lai^er herrings are generally taken in nets, but tho&e 
that follow during tlie season are invariably caught 
in wears. The second ' run' diflers from their pre- 
decessors, not only in their size, but in not spawning 
within the Basin. They are frequently accompanied 
by a vast number of young fish, two small to be fit 
for use, and too numerous to render their selection 
an object worth attention. When this occurs, the 
proprietors of the wears open the gates, and allow 
the whole to escape. This run continues until the 
first of October, but is uncertain after the fifteenth of 
August. In former years they Jiave been known to 
continue in the harbour as iate as the middle of No- 
vember, and in 1796, aq\ianlity equal to200 barrela 
was frozen into a solid mnos in one of the wears. — 
When the weather is cloudy, and the wind on shore, 
itis considered a favourable time for catching them, 
but moonlight is unpropilious. After being properly 
Gelected, they are cured by smoke, and are worth 
four shillings per box in Nova-Scotia, and 7s. 6d. in 
the West Indies. 

Digby. The township of Digby was originally 
formed out of an extensive tract of land granted to 
Alexander M'Nutt, and his associates, which for a 
failure on the part of the grantees to perform the 
conditions of their patent, reverted to the crown — 
It was then granted to 475 loyalists, and contained 
91,600 acres, exclusive of reservalions made by the 
Surveyor General of wooda for naval purposes, and 
31,300 acres of unappropriated land. Many of these 
persons having left the Province and returned to 
their native Country, the patent was escheated, and 
the resident proprietors confirmed in their possesions, 
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the land reverting to government for non improve- 
meDt,being about S l,230acreB. This township contain^ 

Long Island and Brier Island within its limits, the 
whole of the northern and part of the southern side 
of St. Mary's b ay, and extends from the boundary 
of Clements, near the Grand Joggin, to Sissiboo. 
The town of Digby is situated on the gradual slope 
of a hill which commands a view of part of Gran- 
ville and Clements, and the brood and handsome 
basin that receives the collected waters of Annapo- 
lis, Moose, and Bear rivers. This place, from its 
position at the entrance of these rivers, the shelter it 
affords to vessels navigating the Bay ofFuady, and 
the advantages it possesses for prosecuting the mack- 
arel and cod fishery, must eventually be a place of 
considerable importance. It is peculiarly adapted to 
shipbuilding, and the enterprise of its inhabitants, 
has of late years been directed to this branch ofbusi- 
ness. It contains a Court-Housc, a spacious and 
well finished Church, and a number of neat and 
comfortable private dwelling-houses. The soil in 
its neighbourhood is light and gravelly, and well 
suited to raising Indian corn, although it is not suffi- 
ciently strong to raise wheat, but on the extended 
peninsula to the Petit passage, and at a distance of a 
mileor two from the town, it is of abetter quality. 
At the head of St. Mary's bay, is an extensive tract 
of marsh land. Tlie air of Digby Is remarkably sa- 
lubrious, the wafer excellent, and the town rendered 
particulEirly agreeable in summer, by a cool sea- 
breeze. It is much frequented during the autumn 
by company from New-Brunswick. 

A steam packet runs twice a week in summer be 
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tween Digbyand St. John. About three miles below 
the town, the waters of the Basin are connected with 
the bay of Fundy, by a passage through the north 
mountain, called St. George's channel, but more 
generally known by sailor's as Digby Gut. It seems 
to have been formed by some violent effort of na- 
ture, its sides being nearly perpendicular. At its 
entrance is a light-house, well situated to protect the 
trade of the bay of Fundy. The inhabitants of Dig- 
by have within these few years past, been very suc- 
cessful in the macltarel fishery. This fish, so justly 
celebrated, both lor the elegance of its shape, and 
its merit as an article of food, tias maintained its re- 
putation through along succession of ages, having 
been highly esteemed by the Romans, who extract- 
ed from it the famous sauce ' ganim.' It is to be 
found OH the coast as far as Virginia, although our 
vessels seldom pass Cape Cod, in search of it. The 
former tedious and uncertain mode of ' trailing' is 
wholly eopereeded by arecent discovery of the Ame- 
rican fishermen. The first attempts to participate 
with that ingenious and enterprising people in this 
lucrative branch of business were made at Digby in 
the year 1824, and* the success that attended 
these experiments, was such as subsequently to at- 
tract all the small craft of" that part of the Province. 
They set sail from the County of Annapolis for the 
fishing ground, fromtlie Ist to the 6lh of June, but 
the Americans, with their usual activity, always de- 
part for then- stations sis weeks earlier. The ves- 
eels employed in this business arc from 20 to 55 tons, 
* TbU accouDl ■« compiled Irom naica of con vcrsst ions, which I 
bkve held with the peisona ctigiged in i( , and com milted (o paper 
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aod the whole voyage occupies from four to ux 
weeks, accordiog to the weather, 'ihey are fitted 
out upon shares. The merchant furnishes the schoo- 
ner, the salt, provisions, and fishing apparatus, for 
which he receives half the catch, and the crew di- 
vide the other half equally among them. The cer- 
tainty of finding the fish; and the celerity wilh which 
they are taken, are such, thataii experienced fisher- 
man lias but little advantage over an active lands- 
man, and an able bodied young man commonly earns 
at this work, from five to nine pounds per month. 
The skipper is always provided with a barrel of old 
pickled herring, or either fresh or stale maclcarel for 
bait, which is cut up into small pieces, and thrown 
overboard, for the purpose of alluring the fish to rise 
to the surface, and sometimes he scatters a small 
qnnntity of salt upon the water, vvhich has a similar 
effect. In this seems to consist the great secretof the 
loackarel fishery. As soon as this food is thrown upon 
the waters, although there be no fish visible, miriads 
rise up and surround the vessel. As the cutting of 
thebait into minute particles isawurk of time and 
labour, American ingenuity has invented a machine 
for that purpose, very similar in shape and construc- 
tion to a hand organ. It consists of a small box, 
through the centre of which passes a circular wooden 
bar, covered with the blades of knives, and turned 
by means of a small handle. When this is put in 
motion the bait is cut into innumerable small piecRS. 
Aa soon as the mackarel rise to the surface, the fish- 
ermea lay the vessel too under the mainsail, and 
Btow the other aails ; they then bait their hooka with 
B piece of fresh mackarel or shark, and when they 
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bite freely, fish with the Hnes in their liands, and 
at other times with rods. While the muckarel con- 
tinue to taite the bait eagerly, the wliolecrewis bu- 
sily employed in catching lliem; butassoon as there 
is any intermission, they remove them out of the in- 
fluence of the sun, and commence the operation of 
aplittin^'and salting. The barrels cost 3 shillings 
apiece, and when filled contain 170 maclcarel, sell- 
ing by wholesale for Hs. 6d. and at retail for £1. 
Very many are consumed within the coimty, the 
rest are sold at St, John, and exported to the West 
Indies, where they are worth about sis dollars per 
barrel. Althongh they are generally packed at sea, 
a different practice sometimes prevails, and it is found 
that they will keep, if well sailed, for three weeks 
in " Kinches," or separate apartments made athwart 
the hold of the vessel, but they are not considered 
equal in quality to those preserved in barrels. Our 
vessels seldom accomplish more than three, and 
never exceed four trips during the season, discon- 
tinuingthe fishery by the 1st. of November, although 
the Americans persevere for nearly six weeks longer. 
The mackarel taken in the autumn, are always fat- 
ter and better than those caught earlier in the sea- 
son ; but in the year 1826, the June fare was fully 
equal in quality to the catch of October. On the 
western side of St. Mary's bay, and twelve mtiei 
from ils head, is an extensive and beautiful riverj 
which still retains its Indian name " Sissiboo." This 
word in the Micinae language signifies "big river," 
an appellation which was given to it, on account of' 
its discharging ihe largest body of fresh water of any 
river in that part of the Province. It is navigable 



about four miles from ils mouth, but is then inter- 
sected by a rapid. At Sissilioo river llicreie a verj 
pretty little settlement called Weymouth. The situ- 
ation of this place is very pleasing, and there are a 
number of respectable inhabitants, who have ex- 
tensive farms, under a good state of cuitivatioD. 
They have a common, a glebe, and school lands, 
and the Society has provided Ihcm with a resident 
Clergyman. 

The township of Clan includes the seltlemeot of 
New Edinburgh, which was granted by Governor 
Parr, in 1 783, to fifty-five associates. It lies between 
Digby and Yarmouth, and is settled almost exclu- 
sively by Acadians. These people are the descend 
onts of those who were transported to Massachusetts, 
and after the pcaceofnGS were permitted to return 
to Nova-Scotia. The same frugality and industry 
for wliich they had been conspicuous in this Country, 
£nabled them to rise above the want and dislreaainto 
which they bad been plunged by their csilc. They 
built a few small fishing vessels, and made frequent 
visits to the coasts of their native land. With the 
Indians tbey bad always been connected as well by 
rehgion as by intermarriage, and as the French lan- 
guage was better understood by the Savages than 
that of any other European nation, tbey preferred to 
trade with their old acquaintances and friends, and 
the neutrals were thus enabled to derive great advan- 
tage from their trallic. Having applied for leave to 
return to Nova-Scotia, and Id settle on the southern 
side of St. Mary's Bay, warrants of survey were 
issued by Michael Francklin, Esq. Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, dated Ist July, 1768, for that tract of Country 



between Yarmouth and Sissiboo, to which he gave 
the name of Clare. At lliat time tliispart of the coast. 
was not only unsettled, but very remote from anyEng* 
lish village, and only accessible by water. The soil 
was naturally good and conid be enriched by the sea 
weed, with which thoboach vvasatall times covered. 
There were also some small coves fit for the recep- 
tion of shallops— thefishery on the conat yielded them 
a constant supply of wholesome food, and thepecu- 
liar seclusion of the place was inviting, as well on 
account of its ofFording the prospect of living for 
many years apart from the English, na of the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of their religion. Here they 
were eoon joined by many of their friends and rela- 
tives, and in 1500 they numbered 175 families or 
1050 eouls, and in 1828, had iucrcnscd to 3038.— 
Their parish register has supplied us with the follow- 
ing table : — 



1818 
1819 



1821 
!K2 



18. 



Marriuges. 



IG 



Births. Burials. 



54 



10 
71 
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The main post road from Halifax to Sheiburae 
pneses through this sctllemenl, which is extendMl 
(or mnny miles on the shore, and resembles a large 
and stra^g-ling village. The moment a traveller ca- 
ters Clare, the houses, the implements of hnsbfuvdry, 
ihe foreign language and uniform but peculiar drms 
of the inhabitants, excite his surprise that any town- 
ship in Nova-Scotia should possess soch a distiiic- 



ttvc nharacter. The Acadians are far b^tind their 
neighbours in their system of agriculture. They 
mauifest a great repugnance to penetrate into th& 
woods, and in.stead ot'sprearlingover the Country, 
they Fubfli vide tlieirland on the sea coast, and retain, 
their children around them. Tliey preserve their 
language and their cu9ioins with pecidiar attach- 
ment, and though their traffic naturally leads them 
to an intercourse with the English, ihey never in- 
termarry with them, adopt their niannerfi or remove 
into their villages. This does not arise from an aver- 
sion to the English Government, but is ascribable 
rather to habit, natiunal character and their system 
of education. But if they are inferior to the English 
settlers in those arts, which tend to strengthen and 
advance society, they may proudly challenge a com- 
parison in the domestic and social virlues. Unambi- 
tious and frugal, Ihey live within their means; devot- 
-ed to their old form of Worship, they are not divided 
by religious discord ; and being cheerful in their dis- 
position and mora! in their habits, they enjoy perhaps 
BB much happiness as is consistent with the frailties 
of human nature. This township and the settlement 
of Eel Broolc in the adjoining Connty of Shelburne, 
are at present comprised within one Parish, and the 
duties are peiformed by the Abbe Segoigne, nmost 
active and diligent Missionary, who undertook the 
chargeof the settlement at a very early period, and 
regardsitwitii the most devoted attachment- Clare 
is inaflouriRhi[)g condition. There area number of 
small vessels owned in it, and the surplus produce of 
the land and the profits of the fishery, enable the in- 
habitants to enlarge and eniprove their farms, and to 



J)orchaBe such articles of foreign growth as are neces- 
sary to their comfort. They have two Chapels, one 
at either end of the village— that which stands at 
the eastern extremity is one of the largest places of 
Worship in Kova-Scotin, ondvefleclB great credit on 
tlie libei'alily of the people, who have erected and 
finished it without any foreign aid or assistance whatr 
ever. They have several gristmills, and upwards of 
SOsaw mills. In the siunmeroi 1820, this township 
was visited by a most awful conflagration ; a long 
continuance of dry weather had completely evapor 
rated all the moisture of thesiirface of the ground, 
and rendered the forest combustible. While the 
Country was in this state, an accidental fire, wluclt 
commenced in the adjoining County, spread with 
such rapidity and violence, that it swept over the 
greater part of the village, before the wretched peo- " 
pie were aware of its approach. Their houses, cat- 
tle, furniture and persona! eU'ects, were in most in- 
stances destroyed, without their being able to make 
an eflbrl for their preservation. On this occasion the 
most liberal conlribulions weremade fortheir relief 
by the inhabitants of Nova-Scntia and New Bruns- 
wick, and the traces oflhe calamity ore now no long- 
er visible. The only object of interest in this town- 
ship, remaining lo be noticcd,isawell at no great dis- 
tance from the banks of Salmon River, which JBoSect- 
ed in an extraordinary manner by the tides, being i 
emptied of its contents at high water, but filled aa ] 
soon aa the ebb has taken place. No satisfactory '. 
cause has yet been assigned for this phenomenon. 

The western district, which extends from Bea 
river to the south west line of the County, and con- 



tains Clarge, Digby, and part of Clements, has not 

tiie same advantages of salt martihea and fertile ia- 

. tervals as the eastern district, nor is the upland in 

'general so favourable for tillage. The surface sqil 
however is nowhere impracticable, the growth of 
native wood is esccUent, and abundant, the pas^u- 

! rage remarkably sweet, heaitby, and (considering the 
natLite of the climate) of long duration, and the streai^s 
of fresh water, both numerous and durable.-- 
To this enumeration of its advantages may be ad- 
ded the peculiar formation of the district, which, 
owing to the indentations made by Annapolis basin 
and St. Mary's bay, brings fish, sea manure, and 
boat navigation within the reach of every settlef. 
The district yields for exportation, beyond what is 
requiredfor its own consumption, considerable qiian= 
titiesof dry and pickled fish, lumber, neat cattle, 
sheep, butter, oals, and barley. The culture of 
wheat, rye, and indinn corn, is more or less practis- 
ed, but not with such success as to preclude the ne^ 
cessity of importing a proportion of those articles- 
Green crops of ali kinds succeed well, and in general . 
the same may besaid of pulse, hops, fruits, and gar- 
den stutf. Much of this western district yet remains 
in a rude and uncuUivated slate, but the rapid in- 
crease of population must soon subdue it. By the 
census taken A. D. 1 827, the number of souls appear- 
ed to be about six ihoii.^and ; and upon a careful 
comparison of older tables, it would seem that the 
annual increase has been at the rate of nearly fivo 
per cent. 
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COUKTY OF SHELBURNE. 

This County is bounded on the east by Qaeen'a 
County, on the north by Annapolis County, and on 
the south and west by the Atlantic ocean. It con- 
tains four Townehipa — Yarmouth, Argyle, Barring- 
ton, Shelburne. 

The Township of Yarmouth lies between Clare and 
Argyle, with the latter of which it forma a district, 
and is bounded on the west by the Atlantic ocean, 
and on the east by ungranted lands. Its medium 
length is about twenty, and its breadth twelve miles. 
It comprises about 100,000 acres of land, exclusive 
of allowances for lakes, of which eighty have been 
already explored. The principal one, lake George, 
is, next to Rossignol, the largest in the Province. 
Besides these lakes, the township is intersected by 
the Yarmouth, Chebogue, Chego^in, Beaver, Sal- 
mon, and Tiiskct Rivers. The face of the country 
is very agreeably diversified, and in point of scenery 
it is one of the most beautiful portions of Nova-Scotia. 
The climate is more temperate than that of less in- 
sulated parts of the Province, the mercury very 
rarely failing as low as Zero, nor rising higher than 
80o, The mean temperature is about 48o. At a 
short distance from the salt water, apples, plumbs, 
and cherries, succeed well ; and on the banks of the 
Tusket — pearsj peaches, and melons ripen. The 
sea breeze and the fogs which occasionally occur in 
summer, render Yarmouth more suitable for the pro- 
duction of potatoes and grass, the manufacture of 
butter and cheese, and the rearing of cattle, than 
for the culture of grain, of which not more than five 
thoueand bushels were raised in 1S27- The soil of 
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the upland is in general strong and productive, but 
requires much labour in the first instance, before it 
can be brought into a state of culture. The marsheB, 
though extensive, are very inferior to those at the 
head of the Bay of Fuiidy. They yield when dyked 
^ood grass, but are too spongy to admit of the use of 
thcploughgpartakingmorcof the quality of peat, than 
4^ alluvial deposit. The principal harbour ia Cape 
Forchu, which is large and well sheltered. !t is 
mrrounded by mud flats, that are bare at low tides, 
but the channel is navigable for large ships, as far as 
theupperpart of Varmouth village, and for small 
craft, as far as the foot of the lock at Milton, while 
the fioond affords good anchorage, for vessels of any 
size. Chebogue river is navigable six or seven miles 
from the sea, and expands at its month into a good 
harbour. The first white inhabitants in this part of 
the country, were a few Acadiana from the Port 
Boyal Colony, who formed several little settlements 
in the dtBtrict, since called Yarmouth. The remains 
of a flouri8hii>g one still exist at the head of theChe- 
goggin marsh, and the apple trees; stone walls, and 
cellars, at Crocker's point, on Chebogue river, are 
said to be the relicts of an extensive hamlet of the 
same people. The most compact village was at Ray- 
nard's falls, fifteen miles up the Tusket river. To 
this place they fled for lefiige, when the sentence of 
general transportation was passed upon them in 1755. 
But evea the solitude and seclusion of this spot did 
not shelter them from the pursuit of their enemies. 
A boat, dispatched from an armed vessel in the 
mouth of the Tusket, and guided by native pilots, as- 
Gcoded the river and its chain of lakes, to invade 
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thisafiylum, and advanced within a mile of the vil- 
lage. At a narrow strait, where the river is con- 
tracted to twenty or tliirty yards in width, and the 
umbrageous branches of the sombre pines overarch- 
ed the pass, and enveloped it in shade. An ambus- 
cade had been formed by the fugitivea, and the un- 
suspecting crew, surprised under the very muzzles of 
their assailant's guns, received a most dreadful dis- 
charge of musketry, which either killed or wounded 
the whole party, Tliia petty triumph, though it 
might gratify revenge, and procrastinate their capti- 
vity, only served to render their fate more certain, 
and they were at last compelled to Qy. Some escap- 
ed to the woods, and becoming domiciUated with the 
Indians, never after wished to return to the haunts, 
or the habits of white men j but the greater part 
were captured, and transported with their families to 
New England. After the pacification of 1763, they 
were permitted to return, and the Acadians of Clare, 
Eel Brook, and Pubnico, are chieBy the descendants 
of these people. During tlie period which interven- 
ed between their expulsion and their return, the 
country was settled by the EngUsh. 

On the 9th of June, 1761, a few families, Boall; 
amounting to 85 souls, arrived from Sandwich, a 
small town near Plymouth, in New-England. Their 
chief inducement to remove to Nova-Scotia, was the 
extensive marsh of Chebogue, and the convenience 
of the coast for carrying on the fishery. The great- 
er part of them settled at the head of the marsh, on 
the site of a French settlement, and inmost instances 
they erected their houses on the cellars, which had 
been dug by their predecesBors. Having finished 
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them BO far as to afford them a comfortable shelter, 
they undertook the serious task of passing their first 
winter in the dreary and lonely spot of which they 
had taken possession. They li!id brought with theoi 
two horses, six oxcHj fifty cows and calves, and two 
hogs. The horses they immediately sent back as 
useless incumbrances. Of the homed cattle, twenty- 
seven died of hunger and exposure to tlie weather, 
and the rest were Irilled for food. The winter was 
unusually severe, and the snow lay formonlhs, near- 
ly four feet deep. An accident having befallen the 
vessel on which they wholly depended for their sup- 
plies, they were reduced to the most pitiable straits 
for want of provisions. For a long time they were 
without bread, potatoes or any substitute, and after 
their meat was consumed, they were constrained to 
sustain nature by making use of the hides of the 
cattle, and one or two actually perislicd for want of 
suitable nutriment. As the spring advanced the re- 
collection of their past sufferings had a different effect 
on diflbrcnt minds. Six families, terrified and dis- 
heartened, returned home as soon as they could 
procure a conveyance, while the remainder, reduced 
in number to thirty-eight souls, resolved to exert 
themselves in such a manner as to prevent the re- 
currence of similar misfortunes. In a short time they 
were joined by several other emigrants from differ- 
ent fishing towns of New England, and in six years, 
they computed as many as sixty famiUes. On the , 
7th of April, 1767, a general grant of the township 
wna passed in one hundred and fifly shares of 6CC 
acres each, with reservations for the use of Govern- 
ment, and a space of 300 feet from tlic high water 



mark, on the harbours of Cape Forchu and Che- 
bogue, for the use of the fisheries. Therfi is there- 
fore no ungranted land in the township. Yarmouth 
has always been in a state of steady improvement, 
and from its local advantages, and the enterprising 
spirit of its inhabitants, it promises to become a most 
flourishing and wealthy place. 

BouU, liouses. horned bone*, abeep. awioe. 

In 1790 (here Here 1300 and 200 1125 92 IS30 BTO 

ISCS 2800 340 2000 224 SOVO SCO 
1832 4O0O 570 

1927 43S0 620 4000 230 8000 ISOO 

Of these there are forty famihes, belonging to the 
Church of England, amounting to 200 soula, and 
families of Catholics, amounting to 40, and 720 fami- 
lies of Dissenters of different denominations. There 
are 10,000 acres of land, 1,000 acres of dykedmarsh, 
and 3,000 ofundyked marsh, under cultivation of 
different kinds. From which are annually produced, 
among other articles, about 5,000 tons of hay, 120,- 
100 bushels of potatoes, 100,000 pounds of butter and 
cheese. The three latter have most deservedly b 
high reputation. There are in the township a Court 
House, (including within it a Jail) 'an Episcopal 
church, and a Congregationalist, Baptist, and Me- 
thodist Meeting Ho\ise, eighteen small school houses, 
fourteen grist mills, and six hundred and twenty 
dwelling houses. The registered vessels belonging 
to, and employed from Yarmouth were, 

year. vessels. tonnage. 

In 1790 26 541 

1808 41 1S80 

18S8 65 3000 

Two of these are employed in the trade with Liver- 
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pool, in England. About twenty voyages are made 
annually to the West Indies, and the rest of" the ship- 
ping is employed in coastuig and fishing. The duties 
collected at this place, and paid into the Provincial 
Treasury, are upwards of £1000 per year. On all 
the rivers there are contiguous lines of settlement, 
and the clusters of the farm houses, in some places, 
approach to the village form, asat Cheboguecove, 
Ohio, WelHngton, &.c. Yarmouth and Milton are 
classed among the towns of Nova-Scotia. The for- 
mer is situated on the east side of the principal har- 
bour, and contains in the length of a mile seventy- 
five dwelling houses, exclusive of stores and othep 
buildings. There are nine trading establishments 
in it, besides small retail, and mechanic's shops. It 
has also a social library, established by subscription. 
At the latter place there are twenty-two houses with- 
in a less space, and three trading establishments ; 
and at Chebogue four more. About twenty years 
ago, a communication was formed between the head 
of Yarmouthand the lakes, in tJie rear of the town-: 
ship, by means of a locit, but it did not answer the 
expectations of the projectors, and lias been sufl'ered 
to fall into decay. 

Jh-gyU lies between Yarmouth and Barrington, and 
is bounded on the soutli and west by the several 
courses of the sea coast. It includes all the Islands 
in front of it, and contains altogether 120,000 acres 
or about onehundred and eighlyseven square miles. 
This township affords many good situations for farfn- 
ing, and contains extensive marshes, particularly on 
the Tusket river at Abubtic, Pubnico and the har- 
bour of Coquiquit. Tiie upland is somewhat infe- 
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tiot to that of Yarmouth, but tlie remarks which 
have been made respecting the ciimatc, agriculture 
and resources of that place, equally apply to Argyle. 
At the mouth of the Tiisket river there are about 
three hundred Islands called the Tuskets, many of 
which are well cultivated and aflbrd good sheller 
and anchorage for schoouera. The value of these 
retreats is much enhanced by the circumstance of 
there being but three harbours (Cape Forchu, grand 
Passage and Digby) from thence to the headof the 
Bay of Fiiiidy. From schoon'ir passage {one of the 
Island harbours) to the mouth of Tosket river, the 
distance ia eight miles, and from thence to the bridge 
eight miles further; throughout the whole of this 
extent, the anchorage and shelter ia good, Tlie 
lowest depth of common tides at high water is six- 
teen feet, but the ship navigation may he said to 
cease at the village near the bridge, although the 
tide flows a mile further. Three miles above this 
place, the river passes through lake Vauglian and 
then branches of!' both east and west. Thelutter has 
been explored in boats as far as four miles beyond 
the north east boundary of Yarmouth, and thirty 
from the ocean. The former after a distance of 
seven miles forma another befurcation. The north 
east stream it is said rises in the high lands, lying 
between Annapolis, Liverpool and Shelburne, called 
the blue mountains. Previous to the discovery of 
America they contained the consecrated groves in 
which the vows and sacrifices of the Indians were 
offered to the spirits of the air. There are said to be 
traces of volcanic eruptions in these hills, and the 
Savages still retain a supcrstiLious aw« of this scene 
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of the religious rites of their forefathers. This stream 
has been navigated by boata 3a miles from the sea. — 
The western brancli rises at no great distance from 
Sissiboo, These several streams ol'ten expand into 
most magnificent lakes, of which there are not less 
than thirty or forty, many of them being nine or ten 
miles in length. Salmon River failsinto the Tusket, 
about a mile below the bridge. The waters of these 
rivers abounds with fish of various kinds, but parti- 
cularly with alewives, of which two thousand barrels 
are caught every year. 

The western cluster of Islands are called the bald 
Tuekets, and are connected by sbonls and ledges, 
leaving to the eastward a narrow passage, which is 
distinctly seen on the approach irom (Jape Sable. 
Twelve or thirteen miles from the shore, and 21 
west by north from Cape Sable, lies the Seal Island, 
which is about two miles long- The southern part 
of it is elevated thirty feet above the level of the sea, 
and is covered with stunted birch trees. It is em- 
phatically called the elbow of the liay of Fundy. The 
American fishermen resort to it for wood and water ; 
the former they obtain in abundance, from drift tim- 
ber and wreck, and the latter from a large pond in 
the centre. Five low ragged islands lie between four 
and five miles to the N. E. of it, and are sometimes 
called the north seals, though more frequently the 
mud Islands. Wild fowl and fish are here found in 
great abundance. They are chiefly remarkable aa 
the resort of Mother Carey's Chickens* which hatch 
their young here. They burrow diagonally under 

account of Ihis bird in Ihe Colonikl 
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ground to the depth of three or four feet, and set on 
one e^. These are known under the various appel- 
lations of Mother Carey's chickens, stormy petril, 
witch, and devil's bird. Their appearance in the 
wake of vessels, and their peculiar animation during 
a storm, create a eiiperstilioiis fear in the minds of 
Mariners, that they are either the messengers or 
agents of tempests and danger. On the American 
coast they are called Mother Carey's chickens, after 
e celebrated New-England witch, of that name, and 
they are said to have derived their designation of 
' Petrils' from St. Peter, on account of their singular 
habitof running upon the water. When they alight on 
the sea, they face the wind, and extending their long 
wings as a support, are enabled, by the assistance of 
their webbed feet, to retain their position without 
sinking ; so littJe is known of their domestic habits, 
that sailors verily believe they hatch their egga un- 
der their wings, or as they sit upon the water. — 
Their flesh is fat, greasy and rancid, which has most 
probably given rise to the extraordinary story relat- 
ed by Pennant : " That the inhabitants of the Feroe 
Islands make them serve the purpose of a candle, 
by drawing a wick through their mouth and rump, 
which being lighted, the Same is fed by the fat and 
oil of the body." 

There are two French settlements in Argyle ; 
oneat Pubnico, and the other at Eelbrooke ; at both 
of which places the people bear the reputation of 
being temperate, industrious and hospitable- They 
keep good stocks of cattle, and are in general very 
comfortably settled. At the former, both the Acadi- 
ans and Indians subsisted for many years on eels, 
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(which are taken there in immense quantilios,) and 
afterwards contended lor the exclusive enjoyment ot 
llie fisheries. For a long time mutual complaints 
were made by the contending parties to Government, 
nor did the contest cease until the laws for regulat- 
ing the fisheries throughout the Province,were carri- 
ed into effect. The principal Acadian in this town- 
ship is Bononi Dontremon, Esq. who is a lineal de- 
scendant of La Tour, the former proprietor of the 
Province. The principal harbours are Pubnico, Coc- 
quequit andAbuftic, but among the Islands is safe 
and commodious anchorage for vessels of any burden. 
Pubnico is an excellent harbour, from seven to twelve 
fathoms deep, easy of access, and so situated, that 
vessels entering the Bay of Fundy in distress, may 
find shelter and supplies ; Cocquiquit is only a shal- 
lop harbour. It w^as originally laid out for the ac- 
commodation of twenty families, loyalists, emigrfints 
from the States, and disbanded soldiers. They were 
in very indigent circumstances at the commencement 
of the settlement, but in progress of time acquired 
good farms, and they now keep a slock of cattle, 

Barrington lies between the township of Shelbiu'iie 
and Argylc, and includes Cape Sable Island. It was - 
granted in the year 1767, lo 102 persons* and oon- 

* In (Iia Spring of ihe year ITGD, A. Sinilh, Eaq. a n&tive of 
Cape Cud, landed at Darringlon, for (lie puiposc ol' niiLkinj[ ar- 
TBIigemenla for (he reccptioQ ol'tiis rsmily, but ITndinglbo InpIiaiiB 
uunierouB, be abandoned :Le idea ofeuiigraling and iQlurnodhomt. 
Shorlly afletliiadepirlure, his wife arriveil'iii a vesfcl bound On ■ 
liahing voyage, and was landed with lier Himily. Hete she lemain- 
ud five H'neks, udEII I he arrival of her husband, during which lime 
■he was kindly and hoepitably ttented by the Savsgei. Sho died M 
fiarrington, ia March, IS2S, leaving nt ibe lime of lier death live 
children, 66 grand children, 2ST great grand children, 64 of the 
Sih and one of the 6tb geoeralion living, exclusive afa danghler. 
mlbe United Slates, who had a large family, and of several grand 
children who have lemoved ftom Barringlon. 
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tains 53,000 acres, one third part of which ia cover- 
ed with barrens and bogs. The remaining portion 
is clothed with spruce and fir, intermingled with 
maple and birch, and occasionally with red and grey 
oak. The soil in general is rocky and stubborn, — 
When first cleared ol'tlie wood and stone, it is co- 
vered with a deep chocolate coloured turf, which re- 
quires to be well manured, before it will produces 
crop of potatoes, but after being tilled for three or 
four years, the turf becomes decomposed, and enrich- 
es the soil. When laid down to grass, and broken 
up a second time, it becomes a rich black mould, and 
will produce as much per acre as the best upland in 
any other part of the Province. When thus sub- 
dued and restored to meadow, it will continue to 
yield grass, without any admixture of moss, infinite- 
ly longer than land, not subject to thia description oi 
turf. Ae a proof of its durability, there are several 
pieces of grass land in the township, said to have 
been originally sown by the French, which forup- 
wards of half a Century, have never been ploughed, 
and still continue as productive aa when first mowed 
by the English. Agriculture, however, has made 
but small progress, having been always rather auxi- 
liary to the support, than affording the means of sub- 
sistance of the people. The climate is similar to that 
of Yarmouth, the air being cool, and agreeable in 
fiammer, and in winter the frost being much less in- 
tense, than in the interior parts of the Province. In 
the months of June, July, and August, there is a 
great deal of fog on the coast. It seldom advances 
in the day time, further than the entrance of Bar- 
rington harbour, but often covers the land at night, 
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and is dissipated by the morning sun. Bfuringlon, 
like Yarmouth, was originally inhabited by French, 
although there were but few families in this town- 
ship. In the years 1761, 2, and 3, it was settled by 
about 80 families, from Nantucket and Cape Cod, iu 
Massaehuseta. The former were induced to settle 
here, to carry on the whale fishery, but being disap- 
pointed in their object, some returned at the com- 
mencement of the Revolulion, to Nantucket, and 
others removed into the District of Maine, bo that ia 
a short time Barringlon was abandoned by nearly 
one half of jig inhabitants. The latter were attract- 
ed chiefly by the Ccd fishery, and finding it equal to 
their expectations, continued to reside there. The 
population of the township now amounts to 2186 
souls. Formerly almost every male inhabitant was 
employed in tlie fishery, and the catch for many 
years amounted to upwards of twenty-two thousand 
quintals, but latterly many of them have quitted this 
branch of buainess, and engaged in other pursuits. — 
There are now owned at Barrington 69 veEsels, 
whose united tonnage amounts to 2710 tons, exclu- 
sive of four square rigged vessels on the stocks. 
Two brigs and four schooners, are employed in the 
West India trade, fifteen as coasters, eight in the 
Labrador, and lorty-one ia the shore fisliery. The 
latter business employs, besides these vessels, sixty- 
two boats, Fish, therefore, is the only export from 
BarringtoQ,and as the cargoes belonging to this place 
(hh well as most others on the coast) are generally 
entered at Halifax, the Custom House returns ex- 
hibit an incorrect view of the relative trade of the 
Capital and the oulports. !n front of this town- 



ship, and south west of Barrirtgton harbour, is Cape 
Sable IslandjWhich is about four miles in length, and 
two in breadth, and contains 4*^00 acres, composed 
of low land, and a sandy and barren soil. Between 
this Island and the main, is a strait about five miles 
in length and three fourths of a mile wide in the nar- 
rowest part, but there being several sunken ledges 
in the way, it is only frequented by coasters, al- 
though an experienced pilot has been known to carry 
through in safety, at low tides, a vessel drawing fif- 
teen feet of water. Cape Sable is a small, low, san- 
dy Island, (distinct from the one just mentioned) 
with a few scrubby trees in a state of decay on its 
eastern extremity. The cliffs are white and distin- 
guishable at thedistance of five leagues, but are bro- 
ken and sensibly decreasing. It is said, that in 1760, 
they were 120 feet perpendicular, but the highest at 
present does not exceed sixty. They range W. N. W. 
and E. S. E. two miles, in a semicircular shape. Off 
of each point is a ledge. The eastern called the 
Horse shoe, extends two miles and a half S E. by 
S. The western runs oft' three miles, formed by de- 
tached bodies of shingle and rock. The tide, both ebb 
and flood, sets immediately across them, and causes 
strong breakers to a considerable distance from the 
shore. Cape Sable is the most southern point of No- 
va-Scotia, being in lat. 43-27 and Ion. W. 65-33 
Barriagton harbour is situated three miles N. E. of 
the greater Cape Sable Island, and was originally 
settled by twelve French families, who gave it the 
name of Le Passage. In front of it is a white sand 
beach, nearly a mile in length, which was formerly 
a range of high hills covered with beach grass.— 



About thirty years ago, a fire unfortunately consum- 
ed the herbage, and cattle being allowed to herd 
upon it, while in this state, the roots became utterly 
destroyed. Since that time, the loose sand, of which 
it was composed, has been blown away in every di- 
rection, anditis nove reduced to the level of the sea 
at high tides. It has extended itself in a wcatward- 
ly direction in the shape of a bar, thirty yards into 
the main channel, that leads up the harbour, A mile 
and a half from this place, is the village of Barring- 
ton, which consists of an inconsiderable cluster of 
houses, the inhabitants of the township being dis- 
persed throughout the whole coast for the conveni- 
ence of carrying on the fishery. Barrington river 
which falls into this harbour, taltes its rise in a lake 
about nine miles distant, called Sabimm, which is 
fifteen miles long, and from four to bix milee wide, 
and is also fed by five other lakes, from two to four 
miles in length. There was formerly an excellent 
salmon and alewile fishery in this river, but in con- 
aeqiience of Milldams and other obstructions, which 
have prevented the fish from getting to their usual 
places of spawning, the former have been almost 
annihilated, and the latter so much injured, that 
there are not more than two hundred and fifty bar- 
rels taken annually. In the neighbourhood of lake 
Sabimm, there is a growth of excellent timber, a 
great portion of which is oak, of a tough fine grain, 
well adapted to ship building. Within the last five 
years, there have been ten square rigged vessels 
and many schooners built in this place. Port La 
Tour, the only harbour of any consequence in this 
township, is separated from that of Cape Negro,by a 





peninBUla, and I3 only capable of shelleriiig smali 
orafit. The tide leaves a great part of the head of it 
dry. The lands in the neighbourhood are barren, 
butaBmall quantity of marsh, enables the settlers 
tokeepa few head of horned cattle. Theremains 
of Fort La Tour, erected at this place, previous to 
the treaty of St- Germaiu's in 1633, are still visible. 

Slielbume. The township of Shelburne comprises 
allthe land between the boundary ofllarrington and 
PortUibcrt, on the borders of Queen's Coanty, The 
most prominent ieature on the coast, after passing 
the township just described, is Cape Negro, the sou- 
thern extremity of an Island of that name, which 
forms, with the mouth of the Clyde river, two har- 
bours, designated as north east and north west har- 
bours. The Clyde rises upwards of forty miles in 
the interior, in an extensive chain of lakes, and falls 
into the head of this harbour. It is said to be one 
of the most beautiful rivers in Nova-Scotia, and to 
bear a strong resemblance to the river of the same 
name in the mother country. In some places it as- 
sumes the appearance of a canal, and its tranquil 
waters, regular banks, and long luxuriant grass, 
convey the idea of a neglected aqueduct; at the head 
of this lake tliere is a great body of valuable timber, 
suitable for sbip building. 

Fourteen miles further is Shelbwn& liarbourj which 
is justly esteemed the best in America, both on ac- 
count of its accessibility and perfect eecarity. At 
its entrance is M'Nutt's Island, on the southern ex- 
tremity of which stands a light house, in latitude 43, 
40, and west longitude 65-8. The lantern is one 
hundred and twenty-five feet above tlie level of the 




sea. It has lately been refitted with ai^and lamps 
of large dimensionB, and its light may now be seen 
at a distance of 2S or 30 miles It is in every res- 
pect similar in its appearance to the light house at 
the entrance of Halifax harbour, with the exception 
of showing an intermediate light about halfway from 
the lanterns to its base. In the year 1764, one hun- 
dred thousand acres bordering upon Shelburne har- 
bour, or Point Roseway, were granted to Alexander 
M'Nutt and his associates, who located a feiv families 
on the western side of the Port, but resided himself 
on the Island, which now bears his name. To this 
settlement he gave the name of New Jerusalem, but 
having wholly failed to comply with the conditions 
of his grant, it was escheated and the land reverted 
to the Crown. It was subsequently settled by loy- 
alists from New- York, who, upon the surrender oi 
Lord Cornwatlia to the Americans, conceived the 
idea of emigrating to Nova-Scotla. A hundred and 
twenty persons, heads offamiliea, having associated 
for this purpose, agreed to admit others who might 
feel disposed to join them, on condition of their pro- 
curing testimonials of good character from some one 
of the original Members, and paying a small entrance 
fee towards defraying the contingent expences of 
the Society. Having finally increased the number 
to 471 heads of families, they divided themselves 
into 16 Companies, to each of which a Captain and 
two Lieutenants were appointed, whose duty it was 
to preserve order and regularity in their proceedingB, 
to direct the distribution of the provision and dona- 
1ions,and to enforce an eciuitabledivision of thelands. 
Each company was provided with a transpor 
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conveyance, two for the removal of its lieavy bag- 
gage and a echooner to carry horses. Theassociates 
were furnished with forty pieces of cannon and a 
proportionable quantity of ammunition and military 
Htores, and accompanied by a Commissaryj iBsuer, 
engineer, and a number of carpenters, who were 
aupptied with all kinds of tools and implements necea- 
aary for the formation of a settlement upon a large 
Bcale. Previous to their departure aboard was con- 
stituted by the Commander-in-Chief, of which Beverly 
Robinson, Esq. was appointed President, whose duty 
it was to apportion a pecuniary donation of Govern- 
ment, among the most meritorious of the settlers. — 
The necessary preparations having been completed, 
the associates with their families and servants sail- 
ed from New- York, on the 27th April, 1783, in a fieet 
consisting of IS square rigged vefsel^, and several 
sloops and schooner, sprotected by two ships of War. 
They arrived at Port Roseway, on the 4th of May 
following. Here they were met by three Surveyors 
from Halifax, who assisted the Engineer (Mr. Law- 
son,) and a Committee of the people in selecting a 
Bite for the town. After carefully examining the 
the adjacent Country, and sounding the harbour, 
they made choice of the head of it as the most eligi- 
blesituation. A plan was then proposed and adopt- 
ed, by which the town was to consist of five parrellel 
streets, 60 feet wide, intersected by others at right 
angles, each square containing 16 lots, 60 feet in 
front and 120 in depth. The vacancy between the 
base line and the water, was laid out in lanes and 
Email alottments, so that every person might be ac- 
commodated with a town and water lot. The cap- 
TOI,. 11. 2.5 
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tains of Companies alternately furnished fati^ie 
parties to accompany the Surveyors and others, to 
clear the Common at each end of the town. Here 
temporary huts and tents were erected, one of which 
was assigned to each family, together with a stand 
of arms, accoutrements and ammunition. Theorder 
and regularity observed in these labours produced 
the greatest despatch. Hills were levelled, hoUowS 
filled up, trees torn up by the roots, and the most 
severe operations performed wilh cheerfulness and 
alacrity. The Roscway river at that season of the 
year swarmed with salmon and gaspereaiix, and the 
harbour was filled wilh cod fish, halibut, lobsters and 
Bheli fish, which not only supplied the people with a 
wholesome variety in their food, but materially in- 
creased their stock of provisions. On the 11th of 
July, the town was laid out into two Divisions north 
and south, the streets named, the squares and lots 
numbered, and every settler accommodated with 50 
acres of land on each side of the harbour, and a town 
and water lot. As soon as the division of the land 
took place, the inhabitants began to build houses, cut 
down the woods, and make preparations for sowing 
grain the ensuing year. In the month of August, 
they were visited by his Escellency Governor Parr, 
who was welcomed with every demonstration of joy. 
He was received by the officers and men with pre- 
Bentcd arms, at the foot of King's street, from whence 
they formed a double row to the bead of it, wherea 
collation had been previfmsly prepared. His Ex- 
cellency took this opportunity of conferring a name 
upon the place, by drinking prosperity to the town of 
Slielbume. The presence and encouragement of the 
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Governor increased the exertions of the people, and 
houses were erected and a town built with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. The Imrry and toil attending .these 
extraordinary exertions had not subsided, when late 
in the autumn they received a lai^e and unwel- 
come addition to their numbers. The revolted Co- 
lonies having obtained their independance, an in- 
undation of refugees, (many ol wtiom were of a very 
opposite character to the first settlers,) was poured 
into Shelburne contrary to the stipulation of the as- 
sociates, with whom it had been expressly agreed 
that no such persona should be introduced among 
them. It was, however, too late to remonstrate, and 
they received them into their houses until they could 
provide shelter fur themselves. They also enlarged 
the town for their accommodation, by converting 
the Common at each end of Shelburne into two other 
divisions. The north was called Parr's in honour of 
the Governor, and the south Patterson's, from an 
affectionate remembrance of aBritish General of that 
name. Thus rose the town of Shelburne, the popu- 
lation of which amounted to nearly twelve thousand 
inhabitants.* Its decline was ahnost as rapid as its 
growth. Remote from the other settlementsof the 
Province, surrounded by the forest without roads, 
situated too far from ihe entrance of the harbour, to 
reap the advantages of the fishing grounds, and filled 
with people, who were unaequained with the mode 
ofsettling the wilderness, it was impossible thatsuch 
atown, so constituted, could long exist. Manyofthe 
inhabitants removed toother partsof the Province, 
but the greater part returned to their native land. 
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Tlie lamentations of the people, who attributed their 
misfortunes rnther to the poverty of the soil and the 
nature of the Country, than to their own imprudence 
in assembling together in a wilderness, without the 
means of support, have had a powerful efi'eot in rais- 
ing a prejudice against Nova-Scotia, and the charac- 
ter of the Province is therefore as much misunder- 
Btood in the United States as it is England. Shel- 
burne is at present in a most dilapidated stale, and 
the very circumatance of its having been once aban- 
doned, has continued to keep it so. It is said that 
within these few years past, it appears to be emerg- 
ing from the obscurity into which it had fallen. The 
harbour is about twelve miles iu length and afibrda 
eafe anchorage for vessels of the iai^est ciass. The 
town is situated on its north east border, from which 
it rises with gentle acclevily. It is sheltered from 
the eastwnrdiy wind by high lands in the rear, and 
has a western aepcct, which renders it cool and 
agreeable in summer. The harbour in front of the 
town is about three miles and a quarter in width, 
the opposite shore of which was chosen for the resi- 
dence of the several regiaients* that accompanied 
the first emigrants. Extensive barracks were built 
on this spot, for their accommodation, but the troops 
havingbeen withdrawn soon after the settlement of 
tlje town, they are now in ruin. On both sides of 
the harbour there are still a number of settlers, but 
their farms are not extensive, in consequence of 
their attention being divided between tillage and 

■ Miriball Beresfaid, wlia wis 111 
lh« Bxgimcnlf, Joit hia ey« from thi 
TuieB. of ODS oriiis brother olticera, u 
■ sbooling eiourdon amongst llie buslii 
rpiet fram the biirkcki la the water al 
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fishing. Birch town, situated at the north wcat 
arm of the harbour, (which at the formation of SheU 
barne was acciipied by a lai^e population of Ne- 
groes,} is now almost forsaken, the principal part of 
them having been removed about the year 1186, 
to Sierra Leone, under the direction of John Clariie- 
Bon, Esq. The Rosewoy or Shclburne river isvery 
extensive, hut interrupted by several rapids ; about 
twelve or fourteen miles from the town a chain of 
lakes commences, whicli extends to the northward, 
and reaches to within a short distance of Ihose that 
feed the river Irabert, in the County of Annapolis ; 
the ahoresof the river andlakes abound with timber 
ofoak and juniper, of the largest dimensions, and the 
best quality of any in the Province. This circum- 
stance has given a deservedly high character to the 
numerous vessels that have been btiiltat Shelburne, 
within the last seven years- The sea coast, from 
Shelburne to Port Hibert, is deeply indented with 
harbours, around which is a numerous and hardy po- 
pulation, occupied chiefly i[i the fishery, but cultivat- 
ing many excellent spots of ground. The first of 
these are Jordan river and Green harbour. The for- 
mer rises a great distance in theCoiintry, and is navi 
gable as far ns tho head of the tide, which ascends 
about ten or twelve miles. The latter is only suita- 
ble for the reception ofsmall vessels. Beyond tliesa 
IB Port Mills better known as Rn^ed Island har- 
bour, a name it has derived from the broken and 
rough appearance of numerous Islands, lying oflits 
entrance. This is the most extensive station forthe 
shore fishery in the County of Shelburne, and em- 
ploys and enriches the inhabitants, several of whom 



pre engaged in a profitable trade with the West In- 
dies. Tiie neat harbour is within the extensive bay 
of Sable river. From Lewis head, the extreme point 
pn the western aideofthia Bay, to the mouth of the 
fiver (across which a bar extends) tlic distance is 
three miles, and Irom thence to the bridge, atits oon- 
fluance with the tide, six or eevcn more, at which 
place the navigation ceases. This river is of great 
pxtent, but the Country about its source having been 
devaatedby fire, there are no settlers beyond the 
bridge, but between that and its mouth it is inhabit- 
ed on both sides by loyalists and their descendants. 
There is an extensive fishery carried on at this place, 
and the craft engaged in it are above the ordinary 
class of fi.shing vessels. There is no shelter from the 
undertow during gales of wind from the southward, 
{ind as the bottom consists of hard sand, and the 
water is shallow during the ebb ofthe tide, itisan 
unsafe anchorage. The only I'eniaining harbour on 
this coast to be noticed is ' Jones's.' This place will 
not accommodate vessels drawing any great depth of 
watei'j and is only remarkable for Hibert rock, which 
lies on the open ocean, and yields four or five tons 
of hay annually, which is cut and cured upon it by 
the inhabitants of the adjoining coast. The main 
post road in the County of Shelburne is more than 
one hundred niiics in extent. From Halifasto Yar- 
mouth, it is in an excellent state of repair, but it be- 
pomcs gradually worse as it approaches Shelburne, 
and from thence to Liverpool is little more than a 
horsepath. The whole ofthe interiorof the country, 
from Yarmouth to Port Hibert, (a distance of not 
less than ninety miles,) on the north side of the main 
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road, remains, with very Utile exception, in a wildeif- 
9es8 state ; some of it is well wooded, and in places 
the soil is of an excellent quality, but a great portion 
of it has been overrun by fires,and exhibits to the ejye 
an extensive and barren waste. Almost the whole 
of the population of this County is to be found on th« 
iea coasts 
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The Island of Cape Breton,* formerly dcnomiaated 
by it3 French masters, L' Ie!e Royale, constitutes 
the most eastern, and at the same time the most 
northern county of Nova-Scotia, and is about equal 
to one fifth part of the whole Province, occupying 
much the same area as the County of Halifax beinj 
also divided in like manner ; into three districts, and 
containing a fast increasing population, variously 
estimated at twenty, twenty-five, or thirty thousasd. 
It sends, nevertlidess, to the Provincial Assembly, 
-only two members for the whole county, and none 
ibr its districts and townships. 

The situation of this Island with respect to Cana- 
da, has occasioned it to be considered, since the 
earliest period of its history, as the key to that Pro- 
vince. Forming the eastern barrier of the Guif of 
St. Lawrence, it effectually commands the access 
from the Atlantic, except by the circuitous route of 
the Straits of Bellisle, round the northern extremity 
of Newfoundland. By the commodious entrance of 
Canso strait, on the southern side, '.nd by the great 
thoroug-bfaretothenorthward, between Cape-Breton 
and Newfoundland, no vessels can pass out of the 

* My Grat efforls to obtain nucatata Jarormation ofthu intorelt- 
'mg and valuable island were so unsnccesBrul.Uiat 1 liad almoBl des- 
fiaired of presenting the piiUic wilh in; thing bo; ond a maresketcii. 
Tha Rev. Mr. Trotler, however, kindly undsrlook lo upsn a oorraa- 

KHdenca lot Die willi aeveril genllemen in Cape Breion, and Judga 
iiehall alaa favored me wilb copioufi anawers la my queries. 
From llieta malerials 1 compilad a biiefaccounl, but just as it viai 
going to ihe press.I raceivad an offer from W. H. Crawlav, Esquire, 
loinapactlhe inaDUBcript.nnd make such corrections and additiansas 
it sliauld require. Inslead ofnew nolasasi bad unliuipated, I receiT- 
ed a mass nl'mOBt valuable ipronnslion, and shauld feel guilty of 
appropriating to myself Ihe credit of hia labors, if 1 did not make 
an ejplicit atknowludgament DrhiskindneEs. I begofhim andtb* 
elber cenllemen alluttad to, lo act^pt my «incera thanlts. 
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reach of cannon in the former route, or out of sight 
in the latter ; the coast o( Newfoundland being dia- 
tinguishable from the northern extremity of Cape- 
Breton, the heiglits of Cape North. Such being the 
relative position of Cape Breton, which is well pro- 
vided with excellent harbors, any naval power in 
possession of it, will be arbiters of the Commerce of 
Canada, Prince Edward Island, and of all the coaeta 
bounding the Gulf of St* Lawrence. 

The space on the Globe occupied by Cape Breton, 
is but small, extending only from latitude 45o 27, to 
^^o 5 north, including the southern extremity of 
Isle Madame, and the northern projection of St- 
Paul's Island ; and from the longitude of 39o 38 to 
61o 50 west, including the eai^tern end of Scatari. 
Its greatest length is about one hundred miles in the 
direction of N. E. and S. W. and the extreme width 
from S. E. to N. W. about eighty. The Island con- 
EiBts of two natural divisions, the southern, lower 
snd intersected by water, and the northern, higher 
and rugged, but conlinuoua. The southern division 
forms, as it were, an extensive Ba^in, into which 
the ocean sweepsfrom theeast through two long and 
narrow channels, inclining to the south west, to- 
ward the great and little Braa d' Or, and by which 
the waters are ushered i[ito their capacious reser- 
voir, usually called the Bras d' Or lake. Round this 
imprisoned sea the land lies on the east, south, and 
west, of moderate elevation and diversified with lakesj 
but presenting abrupt cliffs toward the ocean, though 
rising gradually from the inland shore. On the north 
the land projects with a more elevated and uneven 
eurfacCjof diminishing breadth, forming the northern 
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natural division, and terminating in the promonto- 
ries of Cape North and Cape St, Lawrence. 

The whole circuit ol'the coast measures 375 miles, 
and is broken into baya and harbors in the southem 
division, but is nearly continuous, and afTords little 
ehelter for shipping in the northern. The principal 
harbors for vessels of burthen, are those of Sydney, 
Louisburg, Arichat, Basin of Inhabitants, Ship Har- 
bor in Canso strait, Port Hood, St. Anne's, and the 
Great Drasd' Or : but many others are capable of 
receiving smaller vessels and boats. The depth of 
the ocean around the coast, from three to four miles 
distance from the shore, is generally from twenty to 
thu-ty fathoms, and bold water extends close to the 
clifl's and shores. The island has been erroneously 
described as surrounded by sharp pointed rocks. On 
the Gouth east coast some such occur, but it is proba- 
ble few shores are to be found more generally free 
from these impediments to navigation. In the waters 
of the Bras d' Or, the greatest depth is sixty-two 
fathoms. 

The great Eras d' Or's entrance, on tlie eastern 
Bide of the Island facing the shores of Newfoundland, 
appears to be the point of separation between the 
two natural divisions already mentioned, and forms, 
as before observed, the principal opening into the 
interior sea, being the only channel by which the 
shipping engaged in the timber trade can be admit- 
ted. Its northern shore presents a precipitous range 
of gypsum crags and pits, concealed by the spread- 
ing forest, interposing an elevated barrier between 
this strait and the harbor of Saint Anne, over which 
is constructed a road connecting the two settlements. 
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The southern shore of the strait belongs to the eon- 
them or less eJevated part of the island, and Is com- 
paratively Ijuilt and settled by Scolch emigrants, 
thronghout its whole length, nearly twenty miles. 
Its average width may be one mile- At the entrance 
an active fishery is carried on in boats, the men em- 
ployed being chiefly Irish from Newfoundland ; and 
the same establishment is engaged in shiphnilding 
for the British market. 

A line of coast extends from the great Bms d' Or, 
in a south east direction, as far as Cow Bay, about 
thirty miles, whicli may be denominated the coal 
coast, nearly the whole range being faced with per- 
pendicular cUfFs, etfcalted with veins of coat. The 
country on the summits of these cliffs is level, but 
becomes undulating in the interior. The land ia 
well adapted for cultivation, and in the unsettled 
parts is clothed with timber of good size, except near 
the margin oi the eliffs,where it is usually overspread 
with stunted spruce and other fir trees, all inclining 
landwards from the fury of the Atlantic storms, flat- 
tened at the top into the semblance of so many um- 
bretlaB. In the ealtivated parts, however, the coast 
wears a very dissimilar aspect, the summits of the 
diffe being arrayed in a green sward, gently rising 
BB it extends backwards to the forest, which shows 
in the distance a wall of majesiio trees, generally* 
beech, birch, or maple. 

On this coast the next haven is the little Bras d' 
Or, or smaller Channel to the iiiiand waters. The 
intervening shore of six miles is unpromising in ap- 
pearance, when viewed from the sea, and is yet but 
thinly inhabited. Here the northweslern end of the 



island Boularderie the separaliiig land of the two 
Eras d' Ors, juts out a long and narrow point named 
Aconi, and renders it often a perilous adventure to 
perform the transit by sea, from the one Bras d' 
Or to the other. A sunken bar at the mouth of the 
little Bras d' Or, (orbida the cntraiicD of vessels of 
burthen. This strait runs in a similar direction to 
that of the larger channel, narrow and crooked, but 
affording interesting vieivs of river scenery, a dis- 
tance of sis. or seven miles, when it opens at once to 
the width of from two to three miles, and tlius pro- 
ceeds about seventeen miles further to the western 
end of the Island of Boularderie. Here the waters 
of the two channels unite, being six miles across, but 
they lessen in width, until ten miles further, S. W,, 
they contract into the narrows, or straits of BarrR, 
being the onlyopcning into the grent Bras d' Or lakq. 
Descendants of the old French Colonists inha^bjf 
the little Bras d' Or, from the moulU to the part 
where it grows wide, in which latter spot the settle- 
ment takes the name of the FrcTich village. A rond 
leads thence across to the Coal Mines in Sydney har.- 
bour, and from the opposite or northern shores tt 
road proceeds across Boularderie Island to the Braa 
d' Or. The people of this settlement are employed 
both in farming and fishing. 'Ihe fishery is carried 
on in boats, at building which the people arc very 
expert. Tlie sui! is not inferior, but great parts t4 
the Coantry is still occupied by the forest ; and the 
situation of this village is much admired for its tran.- 
quil and sylvan prospect. A traveller leavingthig 
place, and proceeding along the widening arm of the 
little Bras d' Or, would suppose he was entering, ia- 



stead of receding from the ocean, the land at the 
western extremity being invisible from the dietauce. 
The south shore is settled nearly continuously to the 
narrows of the Great Lake, by Scotch Highlanders 
or Islanders, and a few Irish near the village, but 
the iiortiiern or Boularderic side is less inhabited, 
and tile banlis are steeper although the land is not 
inferior. Along the south shore and above the vil- 
lage, lies Long Island. The deep narrow passage 
between it and the main land, displays views exceed- 
ingly picturesqvie, the banks being high and wooded, 
and when dressed in their autumnal lints, are parti- 
cularly pleasing. This Island is nniTow, and slopes 
away nearly to the level of the water, on ils outer 
OP northern side. About this part of the Utile Bras 
d' Or, is the greatest depth to be found in these wa- 
ters, not excepling the Great Lake, measuring Bisty 
fathoms otfthe western end of the Long Island, and 
sixty-two a few miles further westward. ThcBe 
depths ofTord the finest cod that are caught during 
the winter, by lines introduced through openings cut 
in the ice. 

Si/dney — is the next harbour on this line of Coaat, 
at nearly the same interval of six or seven miles; 
the intervening shore allbrding only two boat liar- 
bours, called the Little Pond and the Big Pond, set- 
tled by English and Irish. The harbour of Sydney, 
called sometimes Spanish river, and one some charts, 
Dartmouth harbour, presents an entrance of nearly 
two miles in width, four miles above which it diverg- 
es into two branches, denominated the northwest 
arm and the southwest arm, each of which are pro- 
tected from the sea by a low bar. The Coal Mines 



6re worked on the western side of the harbour, out-' 
side of the bars, and are consequently in an exposed 

situation for shippinjj, which it ia said to be in the 
contemplation of the present Mining Company to 
improve by erecting a pier. At present vessels are 
obliged to desist from loading on the approach of an 
easterly gale, and run for shelter into the northwest 
arm, above the bars. This arm extends four miles 
to its head, where it is entered by two small rivers, 
Leitch's creeli and Ball's creek, the former issuing 
from a lake, and the latter proceeding from a distance 
of eight milcB in the interior, through a fertile and 
well timbered tract of country. The arm preserves 
a width of more than a mile, and makes a fine ap- 
pearance, its cultivaled liilla being thickly dotted 
with farm houses. Two or three miles from Point 
Edward, the place where the two arms of the har- 
bour diverge, and on the eastern side of the soutli- 
westarm, a peninsula, of which 300 acres in area 
furnishes the site of the little village called the town 
of Sydney. The peninsula and front of the town, 
presents a crescent toward the west, the bank being 
hereabout thirty feet in height, and perpendicular, 
but level on the top, and the water is bold, offering 
through the whole distance, to its termination at 
Freshwater creek, favmirable situations for wharves; 
and alow'point in frout of ihe town.undor the batteries 
of the Garrison, lies most conveniently for aDock- 
¥ard. The surface of the peninsula slopes gently to 
the waters edge,on its eastern shore, between which 
and the main land a scarcely sheltered creek affords 
reception to vessels of small burthen. The southwest 
arm contracts two miles above Sydney, becomes 



winding, and resemblea a river, and at the Forks, 
about sis miles above Sydney, it receives two small 
rivers, the norlhernmoat proceeding from a little 
lake, encompassed by high wooded banks, termed 
ihe Portage lake. A low carrying place or portage, 
lies between this lake and the head of the eastern 
arm oftlie Brns d' Or lake, which here terminates in 
a landlocked Basin, known by the Indian name of 
Twcedporge. Considered as one port, the harbour 
of Sydney is one of the most capacious and secure in 
the Provinces, The surrounding land is a fine agri- 
cultural tract ; the advantages for carrying on the 
fishery excellent, ile trade is opened to ail parts of 
the Globe, by its late adEuiseion to the number of the 
free ports ; and the materials for prosecuting that 
(rode to be found abundantly in the prime articles of 
coalp, fish, timber, and agricultural produce : not- 
withstanding which capabilities, lis advance has been 
very slow, if it can be said to have advanced at all, 
since its establishment in the year 1"783, by Gov. 
Desbarres. At that time a regiment was stationed in 
Sydney, and unlii the annexation of that Island to 
Nova- Scotia, the Lieut. -Go vera or and olherProvincial 
officers resided there. The incomes of these func- 
tionaries being spent in the place, together with the 
revenues from the mines, appears to have had the 
effect of withholding the attention of the trading 
classes from other sources of emolument. The ces- 
sation of these revenues, however, has not had the 
effect of creating a spirit of commerce. The tide of 
ibrtune has not yet set towards Sydney, and it ap- 
pears, together with Louisburg, to be neglected for 
places that cannot vie with it in natural capaliiiities. 
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It extends one third of a mile in length, and consists 
of about sixty houscB, containing Tour hundred and 
fifty souls. The Courts of Justice are heM, and the 
public offices are kept at this place, where all the 
principal ofRcers of the County reside. Within a 
eqiiarc at the north end of the town are situated the 
Barracks, Government Store and Commandant's 
house, which add much to its appearance. A Cap- 
tain and 40 men are stationed for the preservation 
of the buildings and the protection of the town. 
The other public edifices are a Court House, Episco- 
pal Church, (built of stone) a Dissenting Meeting 
House, a Roman Catholic Chapel, and a market 
house. The Roman Catholics have laid the founda- 
tion of a spacious stone Chapel, which, if completed 
according to the design, wit! be a great ornament to 
Sydney. The streets are regularly laid out, the pri- 
vate houses in general well built, the grounds in 
the vicinity cultivated with some taste, and the 
whole being interspersed with gardens filled with 
fruit trees, presents a very pleasing appearance. 
The Country around is settled by disbanded soldiers 
and descendants of American Loyalists, intermixed 
with some Irish and Scotch ; and a settlement of 
French, from Prince Edward's Island, is formed at 
Ball's creek, already mentioned, at the head of the 
N. W, arm. Roads proceed from Sydney up the 
south shore of the S. W, arm, and along the sou- 
thern side of the Brasd' Or lake to St. Peter's, and 
thence to Lenox Passage and Arichat, round the 
north-west arm,and thence to the Mines, French vil- 
lage. Great Bras d' Or and St. Anne's, across the 
country to Lingan, and along the eastern shore of 
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the harbour to Low Point, an old Irish settlement 
opposite the Coal Mines ; also across the country to 
Mira and Louisburgj continued from the latter jdaco 
tdGabarus Bay, and from the former to Menadoii. — 
Between Sydney and Lingan, Uie nest harbour on 
this coast, the soil is fertile and well timbered, both 
near the shores and in the interior. It is occupied 
chiefly by the Irish already designated, who give the 
name of Low Point to the whole settlement, from the 
eastern side of Sydney harboiir, round the coast to 
Lingan, the settlers of which are likewise principally 
Itdsh or their descendants. Kilkenny lake, on the 
road from Sydney to Lingan, is a deep circular pond 
in the midst of this fertile tract, which rises gradii' 
ally roufid thia small piece of water with a very im- 
posing effect, 

Lingan is a Bpacious oval basin, skirted by Que 
land, partly settled and partly wooded, but the en- 
trance is too shallow to admit vessels of burthen. 
The coal here is excellent, and the mining company 
have commenced operations, wilh the intention of 
exporting hence, as well as from Sydney; but from 
the circumstance of theahoal entrance, large vessela 
will not be able to toad, unless the [proprietors suc- 
ceed in eflectirig and maintain5nga dfcepert^ening. 
This place is noted for the irmumerable flocks of wild 
j;ame which descend'in cloudsj to feed upon the sea 
weed-or grass, of the flats in^rie the harbor. The 
Irish-settlement continues along the coast from Lin- 
gan to the small Boat harbor of Glace Bay. From 
thenoe to Cow Bay head,the termination of this coast, 
it is an abrupt cliff without inhabitants, but well 
Btored with coal. The veins of this mineral present 
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a red appearance in many placGi;, liaviug been re- 
duced to a cinder, by a fire which raged at a distant 
period, and continued burning in the recesses of the 
cliffduring winter and summer, through several years. 
At the northern head of Cow Bay, the land sud- 
denly forming an angle, inclines due south to Cape- 
Breton, a low point whence the island takes its name. 
This coast is deeply indented by Cow Bay and Miri 
or Mira bay, the former being interposed between 
the main land and a barren peninsula, live miles 
long and two broad, attached by a low strip of sand 
named False Bay Beach, which prevents the com- 
munication between Cow Bay and Mire Bay, and 
deceives the mariner approaching from the sea, by 
the appearance of an entrance. At the head of Cow 
Bay exists a small settlement of American Loyalists, 
or their descendants, of which eiass likewise nr^ the 
settlers on Mire Bay and river, Mire or Mira is a re- 
markable river, or perhaps may be more truly des- 
cribed as a long and narrow lake, prolonged intotli^ 
sea. The part usually called the Miri; or Milward 
Lake, is eight miles in lengtli, and half a mile wide. 
It is fed by Salmon River, a stream that takes its 
rise in lakes nearly thirty miles from the coast at 
Mire Bay, near the lakes that empty themselves 
in an opposite direction by Grand River, at the sou- 
thern coast,in the vicinity of St. Peter's Bay. Hence 
the waters gush through a narrower channel fourteen 
mites further into the beautiful Mir£ Bay, a crescent 
of fair sandy beach, well wooded, and commanding 
a noble prospect of the ocean. Tiiroughout the 
course of the river the country ia very pretty ,but the 
soil is rather light and thin. The inhabitants are an 
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agricultural people, but the improvement of llie coun- 
try is retarded by an old grant of 100,000 acres, ia- 
cluding the land on the river and buy, to 100 persons 
who never settled there. Of this tract a part has 
i been granted to the present occupants, but the 
old title 13 supposed to invalidate the latter, and pre- 
vents the settlement of the remainder. The river 
becomes more narrow, and is enclosed by high and 
rugged banks, neai- the mouth, where it meets a 
sand bank thrown up by the ceaseless turinoil of the 
Atlantic, heaving against the out-rushing waters of 
the river, and which uaforlunotely admita not ves- 
Bels of burthen to enter this beautiful canal and reser- 
voir. The road from Louisburg to Sydney is conti- 
nued, by means of a ferry, over a picturesque part of 
theriver. Ona lowisland, near the entrance ofthe 
lake, myriads of swallows appear, darkening the aic 
and loading every bosh and twig ; long before those 
birds are seen in many other parls of the country, 
and even during the winter, on mild days, they issue 
forth in numbers. This ciruiunstance would seem to 
prove, that swallows, instead of emigrating in Cape 
Breton, take up theii winter abodes in caves or hol- 
low trees, as they are said to have been discovered 
torpid in Sweden, or rather sunk in the mud, which 
is also asserted, fur it would be difticult, in that niar- 
ehy island, to find caves to receive such swarms. On 
the eastern side of the Mirfi Lake, out ofthe liraita 
of the old, a Scottish settlement is forming, which is 
not distant more than five or six miles across the 
couitry, to the head of Gabarus Bay. From the 
mouth of the river this would be a voyage of thirty 
miles. 
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Round ihe somheni poiiil of Mire Boy, and pro- 
tected from the teinpeatuous ocean by the island ol' 
Scatari, lies the small harbor of Menadon, the scat 
of a busy village of fishermen. At this place reside 
most of the coasters, who supply Halifax with coal 
from the mines of Sydney, Opposite the harbor the 
triangular Island of Scatari projects two of its points 
to the Atlantic, and the third toward Menadon, being 
in length about five miles, and in breadth three. 
This Island is the most easterly dependency of Cape 
Breton, and consequently of JV ova-Scotia. The soil 
is poor and not permanently inhabited, but it offers 
a most excellent station for fishermen. One thousand 
families might there establish tlieir dwellings, and 
fish from their boats on productive ground, within 
call of their houses. Tliey would have sufficient 
space for small gardens, but would be dependent on 
the mines, or on the neighbouring coast for food. 
This island being usually the first land made by ves- 
sels from Europe, to any of the Colonies eastward of 
the Bay of Fundy ; and from the common occur- 
rence of vessels being ahead of their reckoning, when 
steering to the westward, thefirst newsof its propin- 
quity being often given by the roar of its breakers, 
or the concussion- of its roclis ; shipwrecks are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and few places on the coast of 
North America nioro obviously call for the precaution 
of alight-house. 

Cape-Breton, better known to the mariners of the 
coast, by the name of Port Novy Land, from the 
small adjacent Island of Puerto Nucvo, is the most 
eastern, and also the lowest part of the coast. It is 
singular that this point, exposed to the continual 



fretting, flashing, aud ebullition of this peculiarly 
resileas sea, and placed at the mercy of every Btoriii 
that sweeps ihc Atlantic, should yet bear so little 
evidence of its power, The firm materials of its 
composition seem scarcely to have worn by the effects 
ofcenturiee ; and though ao low, bold water form- 
ing its in:ii:gin, instead of reefs of scattered rocks 
and other marks of ruin, is a proof of its unbroken 
Btrengtli. 

At this Cape the coast again deliects to the S. W. 
stretching in that direction seventy-six miles, to 
Cape AuGuef, in Isle Madame, near Arichat harbour, 
interrupted by the Bay of St. Peler's, and pierced 
with several harbors aiongits course. The first of 
these, after passing two small places frequented by 
the fishing vessels, termed big and little Loran, or 
Loranbec, is the celebrated Louisburg, before de- 
scribing which, it may be observed, that from Mire 
Bay to this coast the land is rocky, precipitous near 
the shore, though not of grcateievation, and inland 
rising in small jiills, or as the sailors term it, luira- 
m&cky. No waving woods are visible from the sea, 
«s on the coast previously passed ; but pointed shrnba 
oflhe fir tribe interspersed with bare mossy intervals, 
give the land a different character. 

The entrance of Louisburg harbour is pointed out 
to voyagers arriving from the eastward, by the ruins 
oftbeLiglu House, on the bold rocky wall of t ho 
north shore; a few minules after approaching which, , 
the mariner shoots from a fretful sea into the smooth 
and capacious harbour. On entering, the general 
view is that of a spacious but not very sheltered 
port, the latter appearance being occasioned by the 
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depression of the bar on the western side, which 
does not show above the water, andproducesin the 
beholder a feeling of insecurity fi-oni that quarter. — 
The prospect seen before arriving at the north-east 
arm may be said to be tarac. Here the ni^ed and 
perpendicular rocks, proceeding from thenorth aide 
of the entrance,are succeeded by irregular hills inter- 
spersed witli groves of fie trees, and dotted with a few 
huts on the steep declivities oest the harbour, con- 
ferring on this retired and sheltered arm a pictu- 
resque, bntrather gloomyair. The surrounding land 
is evidently poor in every part of Louieburg, and the 
country seats and gardens of the French Colonists, 
must have been created at no small labour and ex- 
pense. The conntryrises with a pretty quick ascent 
towards the interior; and a mile or two from the wa- 
ter, the quality of the soil improves greatly, afford- 
ing timber and vegetation allogether different from 
the productions of the shores. 

The ancient walls display even yetlhemostattrac- 
tive object to the eye. The contour of these ruined 
mounds is boldly mnrked against the sky on the left, 
OS the stranger proceeds into the port, there being no 
higher land in that direction, and prompts enquiry 
and induces a visit to the spot where Looisburg onco 
existed. The site of the town is a point formed by 
the harbour and the ocean, as may be seen by re- 
ference to the plan, lloth in the harbour and on tho 
sea side, the land is neM'ly even with the water, and 
gently rises to the eminence crowned by the now 
ruined bastions, stretching from shore to shore, and 
thus cutting off the site of Louisburg from the adja- 
cent country. Immediately in the rear extends a 
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wide spreading boj, intersected by natural ditohoa, 
or rents filled with water, and in t!ic Biimmer sea- 
eon overspread with yellow aquatic lilies. The 
siirrace of the bog itself is covered with a fruit bear- 
ing plant, resembhng; a dwarf raspberry, the berry 
being nearly of the size and appearance of the yel- 
low Antwerp raspberry, and is termed by the inha- 
bitants, " bafce-apple." Thetownbeing thiissituat- 
ed, the few straggling dwellings of the fishermen 
now resident there, backed by the range of mounds, 
are the first objects perceived by a voyager from the 
westward, even before entering the harbour, being 
seen over the bar, connecting the islands at the 
mouth with the southwestern shore ; and this bar 
being under water, a stranger is naturally on the 
point of making for the port through the seeming 
entrance, and thus losing his vessel upon the shoal, 
a catastrophe that has occurred with tragical conse- 
quences. 

Arriving on thcareaof the French city, it is found 
to be every where spread with a mantle of turf, and 
without the assistance of a native it is not easy to 
discover the foundations even of the public buildings. 
Two or three casemates yet invite inspection, ap- 
pearing like the mouths of huge ovens, siirmoimted 
by a great mass of earth and sod. These caverns, 
originally the safe-guards of powder and other combus- 
tible munitions of war, nowserveto shelter the flocks 
of sheep that feed upon the ruins, and which are of 
a breed remarkable for its large size. The floors are 
rendered nearly impassible, by the ordure of these 
animals, but the vaulted ceilings are adorned by de- 
pendent stalactites, like icicles in shape, but not in 
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purily of colur or of substance, being of a material 
somewhat resembling oyster siiella. Tlie mass of 
stone and brick that composed the buildings of Louis- 
burg, and which is now swept bo completely from its 
site, has been distributed along the shores of Ame- 
rica, as far as Halifax and Boston, having been suc- 
cessively carried away for the erections in those 
places, and the intermediate coast, which contains 
tnaay a chimney beating the memorials of Louisburg, 
The remains of the different batteries on the Island 
and pound the harbour are still shown by the inhabi- 
tant8,as well as of the wharves, stoccade, and sunken 
ships of war. On gainingthe walls above the town, 
they are found to conrast of a range of earthen Ibrti- 
fication with projecting angles, and extending as al- 
ready mentioned from the harbour to the sea, inter- 
rupted at intervals by lar^e pits, said to have been 
produced by the efforts of the captors to blow up the 
walls. From these heights the glacis slopes away 
to the edge of the bog outside, forming a beautiful 
level waikt though now only enjoyed by the sheep, 
being, like the walls, carpeted by short turf. At the 
termination of this line of fortification, on the sea 
shore, is a huge and uncouth black rock, which ap- 
pears to have been formerly quarried for building 
stone, large quantities ready hewn being still scat* 
tered round it, and gathered in masses as if prepared 
for that use. 

The prospect from the brow of the dilapidated 
ramparts, is one of the most impressive that the 
place afibrds. Lookinglo the S. W. over the former 
city, the eye wanders upon the interminable ocean, 
its blue rolling waves occupying three fourths of the 
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scene, and beyond them, on theverge of the horizon, 
a dense bank of fog sweeps along with the prevail- 
ing S. W, wind, precluding a!! hope of discerning any 
vista beyond that curtain. Turning landwards to- 
wards the southwest, over the spacious bog that lies 
at the foot of the walls, the sight is met by a range 
of low wood in the direction of Gabarus, and can pe- 
netrate no further. The harbour ia the only pros- 
pect to the northward, and immediately in its rear 
the land riaes so as to prevent any more distant 
view, and even the harbour appears dwindled to a, 
miniature of itself, being seen in the same picture 
with the mighty ocean that nearly surrounds the be- 
holder. The character of the whole scene is me- 
lancholy, presenting the memorials of former life and 
population, contrasted with ite present apparant iso- 
lation from the natives of the earth, Theimpres- 
Bion is not weakened by the sight of the few misera- 
ble huts scattered along the shores of the port, and 
the little fishing vessels, scarcely perceptible in the 
mountain swell of the ocean ; they serve but to re- 
call painfully the images of elegant edifices that 
once graced the foreground, and of proud flags that 
waved upon the face of that heaving deep. 

It is not easy to give a reason for the continued 
desolation of Louisburg. A harbor opening directly 
upon the sea, whence egress is unobstructed and 
expeditious, and return equally convenient at all 
seasons ; excellent fishing grounds at the very en- 
trance ; space on shore for all the operations of cur- 
ing the fish ; every advantage for trade and the fish- 
eries is offered in vain. The place would appear to 
be shunned by tacit consent. The shallops come 
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from Ariclial and St. Peter's Bay to fish, at its very 
mouth, but no one sets up his establishment there. 
The merchants resort to every station in its vicinity, 
to Menadan, the Brasd'Ors, St. Anne, Inganish, 
nay, even Cape North, places lioiding out no advan- 
tages to compare with those of Louisburg, yet no 
one ventures there. Tlie fatality that hangs over 
places of fallen celebrity, seems to press heavily 
upon this once valued spot. 

Immediately round White Point, one mile to the 
westward of Louisburg, the deep bay of Gabarus 
opens, where a small settlement of farmers and fish- 
ermen has long been established, being descendants 
principally of American Loyalists. The lands on the 
bay are not of the beat quality. 

From the western termination of the Bay of Ga- 
barus, usually called Gabarus Point, to St. Esprit, 
are the smaU fishing harbors of Bulesric, Fourchu, 
Mid Framborsi, very sparingly inhabited. The coast 
exhibits a succession of red earthy banks, beyond 
which much of the country cannot be seen. Round 
the small harbors and lakes, some good land is to be 
found, but extensive barrens are said to exist in the 
interior, as far as the Grand River and Mire Lakes. 
The country is inviting to sportsmen, being the 
haunt of deer, bears, foxes, wild fowl, and other 



At St. Esprit the country again becomes agricul- 
tural. This place, 1' Archevaque, and Grand River, 
admit only small vessels. The majority of the inha- 
bitants are Scottish emigrants, and not many years 
established there. On ascending Grand River the 
land improves, and soil of excellent quality encircles 



thebeaatiful chain of lakes that empty their waters 
into that river, which is now in progress of eettle- 
ment. It appears that the land upon these lakes con- 
Btitutes part of a large and nearly continuous tract, 
extending in a N. E. direction from Ardoiae, on the 
eastern shore of St. PeterV Gay, to the Low Point 
shore, eastward of Sydney harbour, and bounded on 
either side by the southern shore of the Bras d' Or 
lake, and the line of the lakes of Grand River and 
Mir^. 

From Grand River to the entrance of the strait of 
Canso, which is twenty-five miles in a northwesterly 
direction from Cape Au Guef, already mentioned,the 
shores including those of Isle Madame partake of the 
same general character, being broken into a great 
variety of small harbours, inlets and creeks, and 
they are occupied by the same race of inhabitants, 
descendants of the original French Colonists, chiefly 
employed in the fisheries, and in building small ves- 
sels, for sheltering which their numerous inlets are 
admirably fitted. The first settlement of these peo- 
ple is that of Ardoise, on the eastern shore of Saint 
Peter's Bay, between Grand River and the Isthmus 
of St. Peter's. Thence westerly succeeds the river 
Tillard, the river Bourgeois, False Bay, the harbour 
of Grand Anse, and other smaller inlets throughout 
the northern shore of Lenox Passage, itself a harbour 
of great extent, and the separating strait between 
Isle Madame and the main island. At the upper part 
of Grand Anse a Scotch agricultural population is 
settled, and their land is connected with the settle- 
ment of Inhabitants river, by the lately constructed 
post road from the latter place to Lenox Passage, 
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along which road,andiii the iateror country belween 
Lenox Passage and the western arm of the Bras d' 
Or lake, marsh land, capable of cultivation, remains 
yet to be occupied. 

The Isle Madame, of which the north shore is 
bounrled by the Lenox Passage, the eastern by St. 
Peter's Bay, which measures nine miles across trom 
Ardoise, and the southern washed by the Atlantic, 
while the western extremity looksintothe entrance 
of the strait of Canso, is an irregular island, extend- 
ing, with its dependent islets, from east to west, six- 
teen miles, and little more than eight from north to 
south. The best part of its soil lies round two lakes 
in the interior, named the Grand Lake and the Grand 
Anse Lake. By far the most important parts of this 
island are the various harbours that pierce its shores, 
and Bhelter swarms of fishing veiiscls. The chief 
port is Arichat, long the seat of the trade carried on 
by Merchantsin the Island of Jersey, in the British 
channel, who employ the inhabitants and their ves- 
sels in taking the fish which are then exported in the 
Jersey ships to Spain, the Mediterranean, the West 
Indies and the Brazils. Arieliat is indisputably the 
first commercial port in Cape-Breton, and exports 
much of the agricultural produce of the Island. It 
has a fine hai-bour on the southern coast of the Isle 
Madame, the most southerly point of Cape-Breton, 
and opening to the S. W. It is seldom obstructed 
with ice, being even less liable than Louisbnrg to be 
blockaded by the masses that float round the shores 
of Cape-Breton, out of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. — 
The town and harbour have an imposing appearance, 
the former is fast improving in the size and number 



of its hoiisee, and the port is thronged during; the 
summer season with veseela of various discriptions, 
presenting a busy and pleasing scene. Proceeding 
to the eastward round the Isle, the fishing harbours 
arc Peiit Degrat, Little Antie, Rocky Bay, Lower 
Deswasses, on the ocean and on St. Peter's Bay ; — 
Upper Deswasses and Grand Dignc, in Lenox Pas- 
sage, Little Arichat and various intricate creeks at 
the western end. In raoet of these places farms are 
also cultivated. From Arichat a road proceeds to 
Grand Digne in Lenox Passage, thence by Ferry to 
the opposite Bhore,and to Sydney, by St, Peter's and 
S. shore of the Bras d' Or lake, to HaUfas, by river 
Inhabitants and strait of Caiiscau. 

Four or five miles further, about half way between 
Isle Madame and Ganscau strait, lies the mouth of 
the River Inhabitants, in a recess of the coast term- 
ed the Basin of Inhabitants, full of small irregular 
Islands and points from the main shore, sparingly in- 
habited by the fishing population. The river des- 
cends in a parallel direction with the sirait of Can- 
seau fifteen miles, nearly equally dividing the tract 
of country between tiie Gulf shore and the river St. 
Denys, falling into the Bras d' Or lake. Both sides 
of the Inhabitants have been occupied twenty or 
thirty years, settled nearly down to the mouth, and 
partially across to the western arm oflheBraad' 
Or lake, and to the river Denys. Some thousand 
acres of good land still remain unoccupied in that 
part of the interior. From the Bras d' Or a road has 
been opened many years, and is continued across the 
Inhabitants to Ship harbour in Canseau strait, being 
the post communication from the latter place as far as 



the river, when it is discontinued for the route t» 
Leno:; Passage and Arichat, already mentioned. A 
road has also been traced but is not yet opened from 
the head oi' the Inhabitants to the St. Denya. 

Westward of Inhabitants, Little River lies about a 
mile distant, and next to it Caribacou Cove, is the 
last inlet in this indented shore, which terminates at 
Bear Island Point, at the southern entrance of the 
Straits of Canseau,and liere also conclude the series 
of French fishing, coasting and boat-building settle- 
ments. In Caribacou coals are found, but no regu- 
larly worked Mines are yet opened. The Strait of 
CaDseau* the thoroughfare of all the trade to and 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and all the western 
shores of the Atlantic, southward of Cape-Breton, 
and by which that Island is severed from its position 
of a second peninsula to that ol Nova-Scotia, is a 
noble channel, one mile wide and twenty fathoms 
deep, tailing its course northwesterly from the At- 
lantic entrance at Bear Island Point, fourteen or fif- 
teen miles, to the receding of the shores of Cape-Bre- 
ton andNova-Scotia, at its junction with the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. The Nova-Scotia side is elevated 
above the land of the Island shore, a circumstance 
that may prove of consequence, should these peace- 
ful banks be crowned on a future day with adverse 
batteries ; but the Cape-Breton shore possesses the 
advantage of an excellent harbour, situated about 
half way from either extremity of the strait, already 
a place of some trade, and destined from its geogra- 
phical position, to hold a pre-eminent rank among the 

* II ia said that Ibe deiivnlion of Iho word Ctiiiseau, ia from (bo 
Spaniah " Ganso" s gooao, a name gbcn to it on occounl of the 
flocks of wild gaaae then aeen thnrs- 



commercial jjorts of North America. The view of 
this strait, from its southern entrance near Bear 
Island, is said to possess unrivalled beauty, and is 
spoken of by all travellers as surpassing any thing 
in America. There ia a strong current at this place,* 
The tide seldom runs at a lesa rate than from four to 
five miles an hour, flowing at the full and change of 
the moon at a quarter past nine. No tabular account 
of the tides at Canaeau or the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
can ever be given on account of the great influence 
of the wind upon them. It is not umisual for the 
stream of the Gut to run one way for several succes- 
sive days. A southerly gale, by accelerating theebb 
of the St. Lawrence, which, with the waters of the 
Gulf, are impelled through the straits of Bellisle, ef- 
fects not only the stream between Cape Rae and 
Cape North, but also that of Canseau, while a north 
westerly wind, forcing the current in a contrary di- 
rection, it continues southerly till the level of the 
water is restored. To this irregularity may be at- 
tributed many of the shipwrecks near Cape North. 
The small harbour of Plaister Cove, is next in order 
along the strait, afterwards the two openings of 
Long Pond, and Seward Pond, and the small pro- 
jection of Low Point, occurs at the termination of the 
strait in the Guif, whence the coast inclines more 
northerly twenty miles to Port Hood or Juateaucorps, 
the last good harbour on the western side of Cape- 
Breton. Some small rivers, at particular points in 
the west, have been named by the inhabitants, such 
as Long Pond, Judique, Little Judique and Little 
River. The whole coast is agricultural, and settled 
four miles back into the country by Scotch emi- 




grants, with a few of Irish and English descent, 
particularly at Ship Harbour and Port Hood settle- 
ments, of older date than the rest of the country.^ 
A road extends along the coast,and at Judique, about 
midway from the north of Canseau strait to Port 
Hood, another leads across the country to the head 
of the river St, Deiiys, before mentioned, and the 
land on each side is nearly occupied ; but toward 
the head of Inhabitants River,southward of this road, 
and toward Mabau to the northward, fine tracts of 
the interior remain untouched. 

Port Hood may be considered as the correspond- 
ing point to the Great Bras d' Or, on the eastern side, 
between which an irregular line, crossing the coun- 
try to the Bras d' Or lake, at Whycocomagh, and 
skirting its northern shores, marks the boundary of 
the two natural divisions of the Island already des- 
cribed, the northern and hilly, and the southern and 
less elevated, although some ridges ofhigh land pass 
the line and descend towards the rivers St. Denys 
and Inhabitants, and occur likewise upon the nor- 
thern shore of the western arm of the Bras d' Or, 
southward of the former river. A road is opened 
from the interior waters of the Bras d' Or at Why- 
cocomagh, to Port Hood, adistance of eighteen miles 
in a straight line, though probably twenty-four by 
the road to Fort Hood. It is but partially settled as 
yet, beyond the first fourteen miles on the Port Hood 
Bide, which cross the two branches of Mabau river 
through occupied lands. Port Hood is an excellent 
spacious harbour, fit for the reception of vessels of 
great burthen i at this place the Courts for the was- 
tem district of the County are held. The principal 
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trade consists in the export of cattle toNewfoundiancl. 
From Port Hood the high coast of this northern divi- 
a of Cape-Brelon maintains a general northeaet 
course, seventy-six miles to the northern point of the 
Island at Cape St. Lawrence. The first harbour 
that occurs is Mahaii, six or seven niilea from Port 
Hood, admitting but small vessels, and receiving two 
small rivers, which take their rise nine or ten miles 
in a straight line southeasterly from the mouth of 
the harbour, and diverging with a circular sweep, 
meet at the harbour, after enclosing a tract of live op 
six miles diameter of a settled country. These rivers 
are called the southwest and the southeast branches 
of Mabau. Between the former and Port Hood, and 
from the latter to Marguerite lake, the country is 
also settled throughout, and is probably the largest 
area of occupied land in Cape-Breton. The inhabi- 
tants are necessarily agpiculturists, principally Scotch 
emigrants, excepting a number ofthe descendants of 
American loyalists on the old settled lands upon the 
harbour. Six miles further rises the lofty Cape 
Mabau, a name given by the natives to the whole 
distance of shore from the harbour, and two or three 
miles beyond the Cape. This is all settled, notwith- 
standing the abrupt nature of the heights, and the 
line of farms continues uninterruptedly to Margue- 
rite river, which in a strait line is twenty-four miles 
fitom the Cape Mabau, but the coast between these 
two points recedes with a curvature inwards of about 
two miles from the straight course, and has there- 
fore obtained the name of Broad-Cove- The whole 
eettlement is Scotch. From the shore at a distance 
ol about six miles from Cape Mabau, where a small 
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river enters tlie sea, this settlement extends into 
the country, being there called Broad-Cove inter- 
vale, to the northweetcrn end of Marguerite lake, ex- 
tending round its shores and down both sides of the 
southwestern branch of the river Marguerite, run- 
ning in a parallel direction with the coast, to its con- 
fluence with the N. E. brEinch at the Forks of Mar- 
guerite. Great part of theback country thus enclos- 
ed between the river and the coast called Broad-Cove 
remains yet unoccupied, but the Scotch emigrants 
are fast encroaching on it from either side, and at 
one part, about halfway from the mouth of Margue- 
rite to the lake, where the stream of the soiithweat 
branch makes an elbow toward the coast, they have 
effected a settlement quite across. No harbour esists 
in Broad-Cove unless the Little Curved Point, iaclus- 
jng a cove called Chimney Comer, fives miles S. W. 
from Marguerite, be admitted to that title. 

Marguerite lake, already mentioned as the origin 
of the southwest branch of the river of the same 
name, is a triangular sheet of water, bearing a close 
resemblance in shape to the island of Scatare invert- 
ed, but much larger, being twelve miles long and six 
broad. No larger reservoir of fresh water is known 
to exist in the Island. It is singularly placed at right 
angles with the course of the Gulf shore and those 
of the Bras d' Or, between which it lies, and indeed 
of all the longest shores and ranges of high land fa 
the island, which tend from S. W. toN. E. while thia 
lake lies N. W, and S. E. one angle pointing to the 
Broad-Cove intervale, the opposite one to the Brasd' 
Or lake, and the third discharges from its apex the 
S. W. branch of Marguerite. Roads connect either 
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end with the Broad-Cove Bhore, and with Whyco- 
comagh in the Bras d' Or. On the latter is a very 
fine tract of land, lying high but level and well tim- 
bereil, which emigrants from the isles of Scotland are 
about occupying. The S. W. branch of Marguerite, 
flowing northwesterly from this lake, divides into 
three nearly equal parts ; the country lying between 
Broad-Cove and WagamatUook or Middle River, 
aptly so called, since it Hows into the Bras d' Or, 
from the high conntry to the northward, midway 
between the Atlantic and theGuif About eight miles 
from the sea this brjinch ia met by the northeastern 
branch of Marguerite, descending in an opposite di- 
rection from the northern hills of the interior, flow- 
ing with a winding course through hills of woodland 
and giades of intervale, offering pleasing views of park 
like scenery, the cultivated intervales, adorned by 
graceful elms, appearing with fine efiect at the various 
turns of the river. This branch was settled by des- 
cendants of the American loyalists, about tlie same 
time with Baddeck, a stream falling into the Bras d' 
Or, but connected with the N. E. branch of Margue- 
rite by an old road which also crosses the Wagamat- 
kookthat flows between the Baddeck and Margue- 
rite. The upper part of this settlement of N. E. 
branch lies nearly half way between the west of the 
Gulf and the northern arm of St. Anne's harbour, on 
the Atlantic shore. 

The River Marguerite, from the Forks or con6u- 
ence of the branches, to the moutli, a distance of 
about eight niile8,is an old setllement,the lands on both 
Bides being possessed by descendants of the French 
Colonists. In no part of Cape-Breton are these peo- 
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pie altogether dependent on agriculture : even at 
Marguerite, occupying large tracts of the best land, 
they congregate in villages, and their attention is 
divided between the pursuits of agriculture, or ra- 
ther grazing and pntatoe planting, and the fisheries 
of the coast and river, the latter being famed for its 
salmon, and in some charts styled Salmon River. — 
A plot of ground at its entrance ia reserved for the 
site of a town, and a few traders, established there, 
export the profluce of the fisheries and of the farms 
on the river and ita branches. 

The French population inhabits not only the river 
Marguerite, but extends also in a continued line alon^ 
the coast sixteen miles northeast of the river, includ- 
ing the horbonr of Cheticamp, or as they epell it, 
Chetecan, the last place of shelter afforded by this 
coastj aud an old established station of the Jersey 
merchants engaged in the trade of the fisheriea. — 
The farms between MarguerJIe and this place are 
circumscribed in rear by a ridge of heights, at the dis- 
tance of a mile or two from the shore. 

The coast now becomes more inhospitable, bold, 
high, and rugged ; for a distance of thirty miles, to 
Cape St. Lawrence, it affords little chance of escape 
to the unfortunate mariner, obliged by stress of wea- 
ther to approach. The northwest storms of Novem- 
ber and December hurry many a vessel on to this 
long, straight, lee shore, where the wretched crews. 
even if Ihey effect a landing, wander in ignorance of 
the course to be taken, until their limbs are frozen and 
they are obliged to resign themselves to their fate. 
In some instances they have succeeded in reaching 
the settlements to the southward, though evntualiy 



with the loss of hands and feet. Often, however, the 
only record of iheir distress is the discovery of their 
bones whitening on the shore. A more generally 
diffused knowledge of this country would greatly 
tend to diminish the number of these shocking catas- 
trophes. By striking across the country to the east- 
ward, eight miles to the settlement in Aspy bay, 
near Cape North, or by making directly along the 
shore for Cheticamp, many lives might have beeo 
saved which have fallen sacrifices to the uncer- 
tainty of their situation ; the people wandering for 
days in the mountains and thickets, and returning 
again and again to the spot whence they set out, 
until torn by the rocks and brushwood, benumbed 
and famished, they became incapable of more exer- 
tion- Three or four Scotch families have lately es- 
tablished themaelvcB about halfway between Cheti- 
camp and Cape St. Lawrence, and will probably be 
the means of preventing or alleviating many a case of 
suffering. 

At this northern extremity the Island of Cape Bre- 
ton ia only eight miles in width, thatbeing the dis- 
tance on a strait course from the Cape St. Lawrence 
due cast to Cape North. The shore between the 
Capes forms a crescent, four miles wide and two in 
depth, and the table land, stretching across in this 
same direction, and southerly into the country, is re- 
ported to beof excellentquality,and liesslopingdown 
to the water of the bay between the capes. 

Ten miles northeasterly from Cape North, lies the 
fatal St. Paul, a barren and rocky isle, the precipi- 
tous shores of which have been the unseen grave 
Dfthousands. Its length is due north and south, 
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three or four miles according totiie charts, aitliough 
persons who have landed there represent it as not 
being more tiian half that extent, the width may be 
half a mile. Washing among its rocks are tobeseen 
the bones of its victim8,and n umbers of massy anchors 
lie around under water, the only indestructable re- 
mains of the ships there dashed to atoms. The sea, 
within two or three miles of the Island, and the pas- 
sage between it and Cape North, has a depth of one 
hundred fathoms. Thus placed in the great entrance 
to the Gulf, just where the perplexing fogs and vari- 
able currents combine to hurry the unsuspecting ma- 
riner against its side, their collision precipitates at 
once ship, crew and cargo, to the depths below. — 
This has been the fate of numbers of European ves- 
sels bound up the St. Lawrence, ond of not a few re- 
turning thence homewards. The lives of thousands, 
and incalculable property, would be saved by the 
erection of a Light-House on the Island of St. Paul, 
provided with a gong, or with a cannon, to he dis- 
charged at intervals during the prevalence of fog, an 
object well worthy of the attention and strenuous 
exertion of ship owners and underwriters, both in 
the United Kingdom and in the Provinces. 

Cape North, the northernmost bulwark of the Is- 
land and of the Province, the Watch Tower of the 
Gulf, beneath the brow of which all must pass that 
approach or depart from the Great St. Lawrence, is 
a promontory reaching into the ocean four miles in a 
N. E. direction, and is in breadth two miles. On the 
W. it has the crescent formed Bay just described, 
and on the south another, similar in shape, but yet 
more magnificlent in size, being eight miles over 
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and four deep, and named Aspy bay. The settlertf 
here are scattered round the ]agune9, or as they are 
termed, barrasois. These people are farmers and 
occasionally fishermen ; very fine land exlenda along 
the rivers that flow down from the country into these 
salt lakes at the headof the bay. Hither the N. E. 
storms of the Atlantic have swept up a fine sand, 
forming a beautiful beach, lining: half the circuit of 
thebay, and precluding tlie entrance of thebarrasoia, 
except to email boats. In places the sand is found 
black, glittering and weighty. It instantly arranges 
its particles in beautiful order upon the magnet, and 
appears to be iron nearly pure. Coina, to a large 
amount are thrown up from the ocean, the remains 
of some vessel with specie foundered here. Upon 
the narrow, rocky, needle like point, that termiuates 
the bay to the S. E. called White Point, an active 
fishery is carried on. The rocks are liigh and steep, 
and the only mode of landing the fish is by erecting 
stages from the rocks into the sea. On to these the 
lieh are thrown from the boats in which they were 
taken, and which are then drawn up for shelter into 
the crevices of the rocks. Any vessel of larger di- 
mensions must ride out the storm under the brow of 
the clifliB, or meet inevitable destruction if she goes 
BBhore. Notwithstanding these disadvantages the 
fish are so plentiful, and swarm so close to the shore, 
that this fishery is one of the most extensively pro- 
secuted. 

The coast, after proceeding S. E. about two miles 
from White Point, makes a straight southwesterly 
course, twenty-seven miles to the entrance of St. 
Anne's bay. It is indented by a deep bay about nine 
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miles from the angle,or eleven miles from White Point, 
formed on the southern side by Cape Enfumfi, other- 
wise called smoky Cape, considered to be the high- 
est precipice in Cape-Breton, and visible from Syd- 
ney ,thirty-five miles off; having then the appearance 
of Blomidon, from the Ardoise hills on the road from 
Halifax to Windsor, and conliduing its range far into 
the country to the S. W. This bay e:!pands five 
miles, but is separated into two by a narrow pro- 
montory, three miles in length, stretching out from 
the head of the bay, and called Middle Head. The 
moat northern of the bays thus formed is named 
Inganiche or Inganish, and contains a few familiea 
who arc employed principally in the fishery. The 
land is indifferent. In the vailies opening out npon 
this coast, there arc said to be considerable tracts of 
good land. The interior country between this coast 
and the Gulf shore is but little known, and is re- 
presented as consisting pfa succession of hills and 
vailies, with soil of various quality. 

St. Anne's Bay deflects rather more to the west- 
ward,and being five miles wide, at theouterpart,con- 
tracts like a funnel toward the narrow entrance of 
the harbour, ten miles further in to the S. W. There 
the land again recedes, opening out into the beauti- 
ful expanse of St. Anne's harbour. Penclrating into 
an elevated country, and sheltered by its impending 
sides, this harbour presents the most majestic scenery 
of any in Cape Breton. By the French it was term- 
ed Port Dauphin, and at first selected for their capi- 
tal, but abandoned for Louisburg, which has the ad- 
vantage of qasiei access at all seasons. Saint Anne's 
harbour proceeds S. W. from the entrance the 
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course of its bay, and breaks into two branches at the 
head called the W. and S. W, arras ; to the N. W. it 
also shoots into a long narrow inlet, denominated 
Petit Pierre's arm. The greatest length sonthwes- 
terly is eight miles from the entrance, and the width 
at the widest part three miles, without reckoning 
the northern inlet which runs up three miles further. 
Its inhabitants are Scotch dissenters, the most sober, 
industrious and orderly settlement in the island, and 
have a pastor of their own, endued also with magis- 
terial authority, to whose exertions and vigilance 
the character of the people is not a little indebted. — 
They occupy nearly al! the land round the harbour, 
and across toward Little Baddeck in the Bras d' Or, 
and although agriculture is their chief employment, 
they do not neglect the fisheries. Their settlement 
extends also outside the harbour along the western 
shore of the bay. On the southeast side of the en- 
trance is an older settlement of descendants and 
others. The Scotch have not been more than ten 
years established there. The shore forming the eas- 
tern side of St. Anne's Bay ends in a high bluif, pro- 
jecting to the N, E. called Cape Dolphin, otT which 
lie the two elevated islands named the Bird Islands. 
At Cape Dolphin, the shore again turns S. W. form- 
ing the N. W. side of the Great Bras d' Or strait, first 
described, and is settled to the naiTow part of the en- 
trance at the bar, and at intervals along the N. 
shore of the strait. 

The interior waters remain to be noticed. The 
Bras d' Or is a general term applied to the whole 
extent of the inland waters siippUed from the sea. — 
Whetiier the orthography be correct ia not well as- 




certained. On old maps the main central expanse 
of water is inscribed " Lake St. George, or La Bras 
Dor" the latter title being evidently faulty. It is 
said that " Le Brag d' Or, or the Golden Arm" was 
a name given by the French, in reference to the 
valuable fisheries, hut the prohahiJity is that the 
appellation was originaliy Spanish, " Labrador," 
likethat of the continental shore northward of New- 
foundland, aithough it is difficult to assign a reason 
for such a name being applied to either place, the 
word signifying " a Labourer." It may be observed 
that several other Spanish names occur in these nor- 
thern Provinces : as, in Cape Breton, Spanish River, 
Puerto Nuevo, frequently in the charts Porto Novo, 
asmallisland near Menadon; in Canada, Anticuesta 
or Anlicosti, Monte Real, or Montreal; in Newfound- 
land, Placentia Bay ; in Nova-Scotia, Basin of Minas, 
&:c. Whatever the origin of the word may be, Bras 
d' Or seems now to be the term generally received. 
The larger entrance is the Great Bras d' Or, the 
smaller the Little Bras d' Or, and the interior space 
the Bras d' Or Lake, or Great Lake. It has already 
been explained that these two entrances extend in 
a southwesterly direction (separated by the island of 
Boularderie,) and after uniting at its western end 
proceed in one body of water to the Scotch nar- 
rows, or strait ofBarra, so called from the Scotch 
Islanders there settled. Here the sea, introduced by 
the two channels, pours an impetuous tide into the 
central reservoir, or Bras d' Or Lake. The Great 
Bras d' Or sends a portion of its waters into a long 
irregular inlet, that diverges at the western end 
of Boularderie, and shoots up into the interior 
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to the ly. W. of the Great Lake, with an ave- 
nige width of two miles. This inlet is tenned 
Baddeck bay, or the St. Patrick's channel. On its 
northern side appear in succession the small inlet of 
Little Baddeck and the rivers Baddeck and Wogaraat- 
kook ; on the eouthern side lies tlic inlet of VVatch- 
abuktctckt. After passing these places the channel 
contracts to a very narrow strait, and again opens out 
into a fine sheet of water calied the Whycocomagh 
Basin, at the head of which it finally terminates at the 
foot of the highland, fuply-t'vo miles from the sea, at 
the entrance of the Great Bras d' Or, and is visited by 
the timber ships from Great Britain. These shores and 
riversareall settled, and chiefly by Scotch emigrants, 
but not much of the back country is yetoccupied. 

Entering through the narrows or straits of Barra 
into the Great Bras d' Or Lake, and proceeding on 
the N. W. shore, the traveller is perplexed by a num- 
ber of intricate irregular inlets, shooting out into a 
variety ofbranchea, the lirst being Brooklesby inlet, 
next a zigzag passage that leads to the northward; 
and terminates within half a mile nf the water in 
Whycocomagh Basin; the intervening isthmus being 
termed the portage of the Whycocomagh, and across 
which the Indians carry their canoes, thus avoiding 
a journey by water of thirty or forty miles round the 
peninsula, formed by the waters of the Bras d' Or 
and St. Patrick's channel.' Next is the outer en- 
trance tuthe river Dcnys Basin, which a traveller 
without agiiide might long grope for in vain, among 
the crooked islands that guard the passage. Inside 
Wie first entrance, an iijlet branches away due west 
past the inner entrance, with various little creeks, 



five OP six miles on the south side of which the se- 
cond or inner entrance leads to the real Sasin of the 
River St. Denys, sis miles long and from one lotwo 
broad, very irregular and full of creeks and islands. 
Into this basin the equally crooked River St. Denys 
discharges itself in a clear meandering stream,orginat- 
ing in the country about midway across lo Judique. 
Iq thjsbasin also the timber vessels load, and a ship 
yard is established at the outer entrance, where fine 
ships have been built. Nest appear the indented 
harbors of Great and Little Malaga waatchkt. 

These crooked inlets or harbors, bearing the equal- 
ly crabbed name Malagawaatchkt, form two ragged 
peninsulas, projecting to the eastward into the lake; 
and round them, to the S. W. the western bay, or 
St, George's Channel, as it is also called, displays 
an openinn; of six miles, narrowing gradually to the 
head, where it is also frittered into creeks and inlets, 
fifteen miles S. W. from Malagawaatchkt, and whence 
the distance over land, to tlie River Inhabitants, is 
not more than about four miles. A range of higli 
land skirts the northern shore, along which also are 
scattered some islands, and the southern rounds 
away to the entrance of the narrows, leading to St. 
Peter's, atlhe Indian Chapel Island, eleven or twelve 
miles in a straight course, across the lake S. E. from 
Malagawaatchkt. All these places are occupied by 
Scotch Highlanders or Islanders ; bat the southern 
slioreofthe Saint George's Channel is an older set- 
tlement than the rest. From Indian Island the wa- 
ter proceeds southwesterly, in a narrow zigzag chan- 
nel, through a number of small islands, to the isth" 
mus of St. Peter's, only six miles in a direct line 
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from the Chapel Island- Here the sea, which en- 
tered fifty miles in a straight course away to the N. 
E. seeks in vain for an exit into St. Peter's Eay,and 
is forced again to make the whole circuit of these 
inland shores, some hundreds of miles, and return 
through the same opening by which it entered. The 
importance of the project of constructing a canal 
across this isthmus, is at once obvious, on casting 
the eye upon the island map, not only to the trade 
of the Jake proceeding southerly and westerly, but 
also to that of the sea coast and harbors on the N- E, 
of the Island, the voyage round by Scatari, being 
thus avoided, wliich is considered by the coasters the 
worst part of the passage to and from Halifax, re- 
quiring, from the turn of the coast, different winds 
for its performance. 

The following is the Report of Francis Hall, Eeq. 
an experienced Engineer, who surveyed the Isthmus, 
in the year 1825 : — 

To his Honor the- President, adminUtering the Go- 

vernmenl of JVova- Scotia, ^c. ^c. 
Sir, 

In pursuance of Instructions from your Honor, to 
ascertain the practicability and probable expense of 
constructing a Canal, between St. Peter's Bay and 
the Bras d' Or Lake, I lost no time in making the re- 
quisite Examinations, Surveys, Soundings and Eati- 
mates ; and now beg leave to submit a plan and es- 
timate of the same. 

Previous to adhering to the line proposed by my- 
Bclf, my attention was drawn to a course apparently 
favourable for connecting those Waters, situated be- 
tween the points A. and B. 
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By adopting this line A. B. the entrance Lock in 
St. Peter's Bay must be strongly protected by Piers, 
and a Breakwater of Masonry ; this point being ex- 
posed to the action of the sea, during all gales from 
the Houth and south west. Here the beach is com- 
d of sand and the water shallow. 

By the line which I propose, the Canal will ter- 
minate at botli extremities in deep water, the bottom 
clay, where good anchorage will be found under co- 
ver of the protecting head. The entrance Lock at 
St. Peter's Bay will be eflectually secured from all 
violent action oftlie sea. The soil and subsoil of 
this line, being of a clay loam, is well adapted for 
Canal excavation. 

From the above considerations as to situatioi^^ inde- 
pendent of extra expense of a Breakwater, cutting 
through a sandy beach, and grubbing; of timber, I 
have been induced to give a preference to this line. 

The soundings in the Bras d' Or Lake, from the 
Canal termination to its outlet, vary from four to ten, 
fifteen and forty fathoms. The entrance to St. Pe- 
ter's Bay is sufficiently deep for vessels of the largest . 
class. The leading channels are wide and easy of 



Sir, I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed ) FRANCIS HALL 

St. Peter's Bay, July 1, 1S25. 



Estimate of the Expense of making the proposad Canal 
from St. Peter's Bay to the Bras d' Or Lake- 

DIMENSIONS OF CANAL. 

Width^at Surface, 53 feet. 

at Bottom, 21 

Depth from Top Bank, 1 3 

Length, 2700 Uneal feet. 



£12,909 16 



f 15,691 2 3 
! 1559 2 2 



Excavating 206,556 Cubic Yards, 

at Is. 3d. per yard, 
Retaining Walls, 1200 lineal yards, ) 

at 15s. J 

Regulating Lock, Stop Gates and} 

Drawbridge, S 

Ten per Cent, for Contingencies, 

Expenses of Management, &c. 

Total Expense, £17,150 4 5 

FRANCIS HALL. 

lat July, 1825. 

From Indian Chapel Island, at the entrance of the 
Narrows, or strait, leading to St. Peter's, the aoiith 
shore of the lake continues about six miles N. E, 
penetrated in the same irregular manner, by branch- 
ing inlets; thence, near the Red Islands, it makes 
nearly a straight course twenty-five miles to the 
head of the East Bay, or St. Andrew's Channel, ter- 
minating in the Barrasoi or Lagune of Tweedmooge, 
already mentioned. Thence in the same direction, 
the distance to the Portage Lake is only two miles 
and a half over low land. The lake itself, and a 
short brook by which it is emptcd into the head of 
theS. W, Arm of Sydney harbor, make the whole 
distance between the two waters from four to five 
miles. 



The road from St. Peter's winds round the heads 
of the inlets in the lake, near that place, and then 
proeeeda along the southern shore, and ticross the 
portage at Tweedmooge, passing over eoine abnipt 
cJiflsonthe lake shore, which is settled throughout, 
by Scotch principally, but not far into the back coun- 
try. The northern shore of this bay measures eigh- 
teen milea from the head of Tweedmooge, in a west- 
erly direction, to Benaakady inlet or pond, as the 
inhabitants term it, and is aiK^ether eettled by 
Scotch emigrants, excepting the residence of the In- 
dians at Esca^sni, nearwhicii the shore fur ms a re- 
cess fiiled with islands. At Benaakady the land 
turns north-westerly five miles, to the Scotch nar- 
rows, completing the circuit of the Bras d' Or Lake, 
which in its greatest . length, from S, W. to N. E. 
from the head of the west to the extremity of the 
east bay, measures in a direct line forty-two miles ; 
its greatest width, at right angles with that course, 
from Brooklesby inlet on the north, to McNab's farm, 
near the Indian Island, on the south ehore, being 
eighteen miles. 

This expanse of water is so great, and has so much 
of a sea like character, that the effect of the scenery 
on the shore is in agreat measure lost, being in many 
parts out of sight, njid resembling in fact the coast 
of the ocean in its exposure. U(>on the borders of 
such a sheet of water, tremendous lieights only would 
be adecjuale to eiloct a showy picture. These the 
iiras d' Or does not possess, its greatest elevations 
aspire to no loftier title than high ranges of hillB,and 
in many parts, the shore is fiat- It is not until the 
traveller approaches the heads of the arms, or enters 
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the inlets and straits, that his eye is much attracted 
by the beauty of the prospect. In those recesses 
many picturesque vi^ws occur, generally partaking 
more of the placid and harmonioua, than of the bold 
or sublime. The high craggy cliffs of the Atlantic 
coast, near St. Anne's, and to the northward, afford 
more scenes of grandeur. From the summits of some 
of the Brad d' Or lieights, indeed, where the forest 
has been displaced, extensive views may be obtain- 
ed, over woods, islands and waters ; at the same 
time grand and tranquil, and admirable vistas may 
be had through the intervening forest, from some of 
these eminences. 

The rivers flowing into the Bras d' Or, are streams 
of sixty or one hundred feet wide, extremely wind- 
ing, with a great number of short turns, and de- 
Boending through flat land between ranges of hills. 
The flats are denominated intervales by the inhabit- 
ants, and often present scenes of oncommon beauty; 
large open meadows of bright verdure, appearing 
shaded by clumps of huge ehn trees, along the me- 
andering couraes of the river, and backed on either 
side by the lofty forest on the hills, irregularly ap- 
proaching and receding from th^ stream. The pros- 
pect at the entrance of these rivers is far different, 
and by no means of a sort to raise pleasing anticipa- 
tions of the scenery above ; the stream being ob- 
structed, and parted into several smaller channels, 
by low marehy islands, the land on each side near 
these mouths being also generally low, and being 
overhung with the dark heavy fohageof the hemlock 
and spruce. The water here is sluggish, the bottom 
muddy, and the surface disfigured by the huge roots 



and branches of the luilen trees, brought down by 
tlie river, and there water-logged and sunk, to the 
no small peril, in a dark night, of the frail birch bark 
canoes of the Indians. 

Remains of vast animals are found, which it 
would appear formerly ranged in the vicinity of the 
Braa d' Or. Enormous bones, resembling thigh 
bones, six feet in length, are reported to have been 
seenljing at the bottom of the lake. In the bed of 
the Wagamatcook, shortly after the settlement of 
that river, an extraordinary scull was discovered. 
One of the teeth was token to Sydney, which resem- 
bled, in general appearance, themolaresof the hu- 
man jaw : its greatest measure was about eight inch- 
es, but whether that length had been transversely 
or longitudinally situated in the jaw, could not be 
determined by those who had not seen the skull 
from which it had been taken. The thickness from 
the root to the crown of the tooth was four inches, 
and the width across the crown about the same. — 
There were ten processes upon the crown, five oa 
either side. The Indians have a story, that a huge 
animal once raised its head out of the water of the ' 
Middle Barrasoi of Aspy Bay, near Cape North, 
and 80 terrified them, that it was long before any 
would venture thither again. 

Of whatever nature these colossal creatures may 
have been, that anciently tenanted the wilds or the 
waters of Cape Breton, their race appears to be ut- 
terly extinct ; no animals being now found, indige- 
nous to the country, of larger size than the moose 
deer, which still, though in diminished numbers, 
inhabits the recesses of the forest. At the period of 



the first GBtablisIimeiit of the English in the Island, 
these animals became the object of most destruciive 
pursuit, merely for the sake of their hides. Their 
carcaeea were left by hundreds along the coast, from 
St. Anne's to Cape North ; and to such an extent is 
the butchery represented to have been carried, that 
as vessels passed by, the stench wafted from the 
shore was insufferable. Ever since the commission 
of that indiscriminate massacre, the numbers of the 
moose have been comparatively scanty. The Car- 
riboo, however, another species of deer, is elill 
plentiful. 

The animal and vegetable productions of tiie Is- 
land are simitar to those of Nova-Scotia. For an 
account of its mines and minerals, the reader ia re- 
ferred to the last chapter of this work. 

In the course of the previous description, the qua- 
lity of the soil in different places has already been 
indicated, and it may suffice here to remark gene- 
rally, that with the exception of the S. E. coast, from 
Isle Madame to Scatari, where the barrens and 
swamps are only interspersed with small tracts of 
good Boil, over a width of three or four miles from the 
coast, Cape-Breton will vie with any of the neigh- 
bouring Countries in this respect. Vet even ila finest 
lands are not exempt from a mixture of swampy and 
barren spots, with which the whole face of the coun- 
try ia dotted. 

The lakes in the lower division of the island, are 
of every variety of figure and of all sizes, from fifteen 
or twenty miles in circumference, to the dimensions 
ofahoree pond ; and the brooks and rivulets are 
proportionally numerous. In the northern, elevated 



diviBion of the island, lukcs are not so frequent, al- 
though the largest in the country ia there eituated, 
already noticed as the Marguerite lake, the circum- 
ference of which measures only tliirty or forty miles, 
being not nearly so irreguiar in its shores as many of 
the smaller. The elevations throughout the country 
not having been taken by measurement of any kind, 
and being, in the southern division particularly, not 
often isolated, it is difficult to assign their limits ; but 
it is probable they do not exceed five or six hundred 
feet in any part of the lower or southern division. — 
Fiveorsixditrerentranges of timber trees, one above 
the other,have been observed on the sloping sides of 
some of these eminences. In the northern natural 
division, the range of land which, after running in a 
N. E. direction, and continually rising, terminates 
precipitously in the projection on the coast near In- 
ganish, named Smoky Cape, is considered to be the 
highest, and is by some affirmed to be half a mile in 
perpendicular elevation above thesea. Conical hills 
also, of great apparent height, occur round tlie coast 
from Cape North toward Chelicamp. 

In general character, the climate of this island 
greatly resembleslhat of the neighbouring peninsula, 
and during winter is perhaps more assimilated to the 
rigors of the continental Provinces, though not in re- 
gularity. From the beginning of November to the 
end of Aprii, is, generally speaking, the duration of 
that season, and throughout those long six months 
nearly all the business of agriculture is necessarily 
suspended. The ice seldom breaks up in the har- 
bour of Sydney, until after the middle of April, and 
from that time to the middle of June, the ooast ia 
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subject to tUeviBitalions of the drift ice from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, a great impediment both to navi- 
gation and vegetation. ThemercuryinFahrenheifs 
thermometer has been known to fall to the thirty- 
second degree below zero. This has occurred how- 
ever but seldom ; yet few winters pass without a 
depression to the twentieth degree being experienc- 
ed. Nevertheless a partial thaw takes place, in the 
sun's rays, during almost every day, the mercury 
being seen to rise from blow at sun-rise to 60 or 
"10 in a few hours afterwards, and often through tlie 
course of the winter thaws of a week's or lortnight's 
duration deluge the face of the country. The land 
being thus deprived of its covering of snow and ice, 
it frequently occurs that severe frost again sets in, 
produced by a sudden shift of wind to the northward, 
and before the snow is renewed; binds the earth in 
a. crust of iron hardness. It is this circumstance 
whicl), more than the severity of the cold, proves eo 
destructive to the vegetable tribes, not indigenous to 
the soil and climate. While protected by the snow 
from sudden changes of temperature, the shrubs of 
Italy will endure, uninjured, the winters of Cape-Bre- 
ton ; but the complete exposure produced by such 
thaws, and the sudden infliction of intense cold af- 
terwards, is greatly injurious ; andifa thaw again 
supervene, before a fall of snow have taken place, to 
moderate, by melting on the plants, the suddeness of 
the transition, their ruin is completed. The bright 
days of Spring, counteracted by the vicinity of the 
ice drifting on the coast, become injimous in a simi- 
lar manner. During a calm forenoon, the mercu- 
ry rises to summer heat, and has been noticed at 




ninety-sis degrees, when the land, thus heated, hav- 
ing cammunicated its temperature to the incumbent 
ail-, the rarified atmosphere ascends, and is replaced 
hy the air rushing in from the icy sea, and driving 
the masses of ice into the harbours. The change, of 
course, is severely felt both by the vegetable and ani- 
mal tribes, and the mercury, towards evening, des- 
cends to the freezing point. The S. E. coast is less 
exposed to severe frost and drift ice, and the climate 
is there more moist througliout theyear. From Syd- 
ney to the northward, the summer months are usu- 
ally dry and warcn, and seldom visited by Acadian 
fogs, an exemption produced by the configuration of 
the shore of the island. The fog is swept along the 
shores of Nova-Scotia, by the S. W, wind, and along 
the S- E. coast of Cape-Breton, as far as Scntari; 
thence the coast, trending away to the N. W. the fog 
blows off into the sea ; and, as it never passes over 
any extent of land, being dissipated by the reflected 
heat, the inland shores of ihe Bras d' Or, and the 
northern sea coasts, bask in a cloudless sky, while 
Ariehat, Louisburg and Menadon, are, for weeks to- 
gether, involved in mist. The heat during summer 
has been noticed to reach the ninety-sixth degree of 
Fahrenheit in the shade, and the hundred and twen- 
tieth in Ihe sun, at Sydney ; but the weather ia 
called very warm when the mercury stands at 
80 in the shade, which is not unfrequent. The 
progress of the season may probably be best des- 
cribed by the natural indications of maturing fruits 
and vegetable products. The blossoms of the 
indigenous shrubs mostly appear in June. Apples 
are not in full bloom until the approach of July ; 



etrawbemes are in full perfection in the beginning 
of July, raspberries ripe in August, hay is made in 
July and August, oats ripen in August, wheat in 
September, currants and gooseberries in the latter 
end of August, apples and plumbs hangon the trees 
until the approach of frost in October or November. 
The present amount of the population,* indud- 
ingall classes of inhabitants in Cnpe Brctim and its 
dependencies, ia estimated at thirty thousand, the 
greater number of whom are indigent and ignorant 
Scotch islanders, every year receiving an increase 
of a thousand or two fresh emigrants, equally poor 
and illiterate, and almost all of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. The French descendants are next in 
number, an active people, chiefly employed in the 
lisheries, and the building of small vessels. They 
also are Catholics, as well as llic Irish, who seldom 
become permanent settlers. They are probably 
more numerous than the remaining inhabitants, de- 
scendants of the original English settlers, disbanded 
Soldiers, and American Loyalists. The localities of 
these different classes have already been pointed out. 
Of the Scotch, some are Presbyterians, or dissenters 
from that persuasion, and found in the largest bodies 
at the river Wagamatcook, and the harbor of St. 
Anne. The snperiorindustry and good order of the 
people in the latter place, have already been noticed. 
Belonging to the English Church, or dissenters from 
it, few are to be found besides the officers of Govern- 
ment, and principal merchants and other inhabitante 
in the town of Sydney and harbour of Sydney, the 
* I om:i the Sialistical retuin, as ii is t^pDrlad lo be > 
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mercantile people at Arlchat, and a few more dis- 
persed in the countiy at Purt Hood, Mabou, Ship 
Harbor, and at the river Baddeck, and N. E. branch 
of Marguerite. They arc in general the most afflu- 
ent class, if any can be so named, in a population 
that, out of thirty thousand, probably does not con- 
tain more than two or three dozen persons, whose 
incomes average jE200 per annum. The general 
state of the population must therefore be allowed to 
be poor and ilUterate. Of Schools, tliere are none 
worthy the name, not even for the acquirement of 
mere elemental knowledge, except one or two at 
Sydney and Arichat, and those are chiefly maintain- 
ed in questionable existence by individual exertion. 
The remnant of the original population, rather ab- 
surdly called Indiana, are of the Micmac tribe ; and 
it seems Were formerly subjected by the Mohawks, 
it being very lately, if not still, a custom with them 
to send, at stated periods, a canoe and several men 
op the St. Lawrence, to pay homage to the chiefs of 
that tribe in Canada. These natives were savage 
warriors, in the time of the French possession of the 
Island, and unmercifully massacred and scalped the 
crews of the unfortunate English tine of battle ships 
wrecked on the S. E. coast. It does not appear 
that the French discouraged their barbarity, although 
the priests had nominally converted them to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. It was their policy to flatter the 
natives with titles ,and honors ; and one old man 
still exhibits a commission, bearing the signature of 
Louis the Fifteenth, conferring on liis ancestor the 
dignity of King of the tribe. Anotiier may be seen 
wearing a medal, bestowed by the same monarch. 



Their manners softened, with change of circuniBlaft- 
ces, and their present descendants, probably three 
hundred in all, are a very mild and patient people. 
Their families appear universally to possess an iaex- 
haastable stock of spirits and good humour. Roman 
Catholic priests are still their religious instructors, 
and considering the small advantages of these poor 
people, their character is not bad. Dishonesty is 
seldom heard of among them, and even iatoxicatioa 
is not genera!, a fact that canuot be affirmed of the 
population of Cape Breton generally, whose chief en- 
joyment appears to be derived from the latter source, 
with the honorable esception of the St. Anne's set- 
tlers, and in some measure of the French, 

The tribe of Cape Breton Micmaca is dwindled, 
as already observed, to the number of about three 
hundred ; thus following the invariable law, which 
the ancient inhabitants oi' the new world seem doom- 
ed to obey, wherever Europeans have fixed their 
ominous residence. Absolute extinction, however, 
will probably be averted, bo long as the lands, now 
considered their peculiar property, be preserved in- 
violate to their use. There are five tracts possessed 
exclusively by the Indians, situated in distinct places 
at Escasoni, on the north side of the east arm of the 
Bras d' Or Lake ; at the Indian Narrows, or entrance 
of the strait leading from the lake to St. Peter's, 
where they have a chapel on an Island ; at the basin 
of [he River St. Denys ; at the mouth of the Waga^ 
matkook ; at theheadofthebasinof Whycocomagh; 
and a small tract at the Forks of Marguerite River. 
From this enumeration, it will be perceived their ea- 
tabiished haunts are confined to the Bras d' Or and 
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its rivers ; but they make summer excursions also to 
the harbors on the sea coast. The above named 
tracts were chosen by them for their potatoe grounds, 
and they reside there, for the most part, during 
winter. They may contain altogether eight or ten 
thousand acres ; and during the infancy of the coIcp- 
ny were left in possession of the Indians by tacit 
consent, while some fear of their vengeance remain- 
ed to check the rapacity of the European settlers ; 
and tlieyhave since been preserved to them, chiefly 
by the firmness of the Surveyor General of the Is- 
land, in discountenancing all apphcations for their 
lands, and by interesting each successive Governor 
in their welfare- It is much to be desired, that these 
grounds were constituted their unalienable property 
by legislative enactment, op grant from the crown. 
The laud will increase in value, as the surrounding 
country becomes appropriated, and these poor na- 
tives wilt find in agriculture a refuge from their im- 
pending fate, wlien no longer permitted to fish and 
hunt at large. Already some of the.m possess cattle, 
and they have long been accustomed to grow maize 
and potatoes. Especial provision should be made in 
their charter to prevent any transfer, or long lease, 
of the lands allotted them ; otherwise their wants, 
and the inconsideration and carelessness natural to 
savages, would soon cause their territory to change 
masters. It is believed that no reluctance exists, 
on the part of Government, to effect this salutary 
measure, but the expense of the surveys and titles 
probably acts as a check on its immediate execution. 
The commerce of the Island of Cape-Breton, may- 
be said to be yet in its infancy, and probably it does 




not nearly equal tlic amount of business transacled 
while under the French dominion ; luralllioughthe 
produce of the Island was then confnied to the fishe- 
riea alone, and may rather be called the produce of 
the surrounding seas, with the exception of some 
furs, yet the city of Louisburg was the channel 
through which the West India trade was carried on 
with the mother country, arid the focus of the French 
colonial traffic. Fish has ever since continued to bo 
the principal article of export, the Jersey merchants 
having long ago established agents at Arichat and 
Cheticamp, as well as at Sydney and at St. Anne's, 
although the two latter places were afterwarda de- 
serted by them. The fisheries were extensively 
conducted by those persons during many yeare,with- 
out many competitors, the principals being wealthy 
people, and not deterred from tlieir undertaking by 
casual losses ; but of later years, other adventurers 
established themselves at Arichat, Ship Harbor, St. 
Peter's, Ardoise, Sydney, Menadon, St. Anne's, 
and Marguerite, who supply the fishermen in those 
and the intermediate places, and in payment receive 
the fish, part of which are sold and consumed in the 
country, and part exported. 

Traders also visit the coast,and furnish the inhabi- 
tants with various arlicles, taking fish and agricul- 
tural produce in return. Coals form, nest to fish, the 
largest article of export, and the present lessees of 
the Mines are preparing to meet a much greater de- 
mand than has hithertobeen made on them, by the 
introduction of steam machinery, and by opening the 
Mines at Lingan in addition to those at Sydney- — 
The latter were long conducted by a Govermcnt 
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Agent, and afterwards leased to persoHB resident at 
Sydney ; they are now in the hands of a wealthy 
Company in London, who also have a lease of the 
Mines at Pictou, and it is understood that their lease 
includes all the Mines in British North America. — 
The export of timber from the Bras d' Or, in Euro- 
pean Tesscls, and the ship building establishments 
there, for supplying the British market, are but of 
recent date, and have latterly declined in like man- 
ner as the same business in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Gypsum, though formerly shipped in large 
quantities, is nol often sold at present. The agricul- 
tural exports consist principally of live stock, pota- 
toes, oats, butter, cheese, sailed beef and pork, &c. 
which find a market in Newfoundland ; and wheat 
I'rom the Gulf shore, taken to Halifax. The amount 
of the chiefarticies exported in the year 1828, or 
such of them as have come under the cognizance of 
the Custom-House, ia nearly as follows : — 

Dry Fish - - ■ ■ 41,000 quintals. 

Pickled Fish - - 18,000 barrels. 

Coals - - - 10,000 chaldrons. 

Potatoes - - - 12,000 bushels. 

Oata - - - 5,000 bushels. 

Live Stock - - - - 700 head. 

Train Oil - - ■ - 2,209 barrels. 

These, with about twenty cargoes of timber, some 

lumber, spars, staves, barrels, furs, butter, &c. &c. 

are valued about £79,000, at prime cost, of which 

exports there went to 

Great Britain, the value of jE7,5O0 

The British American Provinces, 55,100 

West Indies, - - 5,400 
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United States, - - 700 

Other Foreign States, - 10,000 



£79,000 



The principal imports are flour, rum, molasses, 
other West India produce, and a variety of British 
merchandize and manufactured goods. The several 
quantities entered at the Custom-House in 1828, 
were 

Flour - - - 40,000 barrels. 

Rum - - - 38,000 gallons. 

Molasses - - 32,000 gallons 

Valued, with the remaining arti- 
cles above mentioned, at 
about . . . £76,000 

of these goods there came from 

Great Britain, the value of £22,000 
From, or through the Pro- 
vinces - - 50,000 
From West Indies - 3,500 
United States - 300 
Foreign States - 200 



£76,000 



From these data it appears, that the balance of 
trade is in favor of Cape-Breton, more especially if 
it be considered that the exports are stated at their 
value at the place of production ; and that, as great 
part of them are shipped in vessels belonging to the 
Island, the profits at the place of sale return to Cape- 
Breton, and form a large additional sum that does 
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not ai>pear in the above statement ; while the im- 
ports, being for the most part purchased out of the 
Island, on account of persons resident in Cape-Bre- 
ton, the real amount paid by the Island is as stated 
above, the profits on the sale of the imports not be- 
ing taken from the country, but going to the import- 
eratherc residing. 

The registered vessels belonging to the Island are 
three hundred and forty, principally employed in the 
coasting and carrying trade, the greater number be- 
ing owned in Isle Madame, and part in Sydney and 
Menadon, as well as at Louisbiirg, Cheticamp, Ship 
Harbour, Ardoise, St- Peter's and Lenox Passage. 
Theirtonnage varies from 30 to 200 tone; the average 
may be 50 tons. About 50 registered vessels are built 
annually, a few of which are ships of 300 or 400 tons, 
for British Owners. Besides these registered ves- 
sels, numbers of small shallops, schooners,and boats, 
are employed in the fisheriee, and do not take regis- 
ters. About 300 boats are thus engaged and owned 
on the N. E. coast, by no means the moat populous 
in resident fishermen, although great numbers repair 
thither in vessels from the southern shore and else- 
where. The whole number of these vessels and 
boats belonging to the Island, including those hav- 
ing registers, is estimated at more than 1000, the 
large Scotch boats in the lake not being reckoned. 

Tlie resources of this Island may assuredly be con- 
sidered as yet very partially developed. The fishe- 
ries are capable of almost indefinite augmentation. 
No part of the British Dominions, with the exception 
perhaps of Newfoimdland, is so favourably situated 
for this purpose, ofiering equal advantages for fishing 



in boats or vessels of burtlion, liaving fieliiiig grounds 
close in to its shores, and capacious iiarboui's at a 
moderate distance from tlie Great Bank, and the 
Labrador coast ; ample room on shore ibr the eatab- 
lishment of thousands of fishermen, and abundance 
of timber conveniently situated for building the re- 
quisite vessels. The island is placed on the very 
spot to seek which the fishermen of the countries to 
the westward annually perform long and expensive 
voyages. As peculiarly adopted to the boat fishery, 
the following places maybe enumerated ; The seve- 
ral small harbours from St. Peter's Bay to Gabarus, 
then Louisburg, the two Lorans, Menadou,Scatari, 
Mire Bay, Lingan, Entrance of Sydney harbour. 
Big and Little Pond, Little and Great Eras d' Or, St. 
Anne ; and various places along the coast to Inga- 
niche, and a few more to Aspy Bay, near Cape- 
North ; also Marguerite, Cheticamp, and several 
parts of the Gulf shore. In larger vessels the more 
distant fisheries may be best prosecuted from Isle 
Madame, Lenox Passage, Ardoise, St. Peter's, Louis- 
burg, Menadon, Sydney, Great Bras d' Or, and St. 
Anne. 

The places most to be recommended for shipbuild- 
ing, are at the entrance of the River Inhabitants, 
the River St. Denys, where Saw Mills may easily 
be erected, planking, timber and spars readily ob- 
tained, and where the timber is considered superior 
to any in Nova-Scotia ; also the south side of the 
Whycocomagh Basin, producing fine pine, and other 
timber ; some stations on the southern ahoie of 
Boulai'dcrie islaud, the northern side of the Great 
Bras d' Or and entrance, several parts of St. Anne'i 
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harbor, a* well aa St. Peter's, the harboFB of 
Madamp, Sydaey, Menadott, Cheticamp, and 
0U8 places Id the Braa d' Or Lake. 

The extent to which the minea of coal might 
worked is also difficult to limit. Hitherto they 
have been opened at Sydney only, anddu^ nearly to 
the level of the sea. The present Mining Company 
poBsess ample capital, and have the advantage of an 
open trade to all parts of the world, since the ad- 
mission of Sydney to the number of the free ports ; 
and the Coal being considered inferior to none, it 
may be expected that the capabilities of the country 
in this respect will be manifested sooner than in 
ethecs. The localities for this trade are Sydney, 
Lingan, Cowbay ; the Coal extending through all 
the intermediate coast, and aa far as the N. E. end 
of Boularderie, and is formed also at Curibacou, near 
the River Inhabitants, and at Cape Mabau, on the 
Gulf shore. 

Flaister of Paris or Gypsum, exists in large masseti 
throughout the Bras d' Or Lake, in the Great Bras 
d' Or channel, at St. Anne's, and the coast to the 
northward, as well as in the strait of Canso and 
other places. In many parts, particularly in the Great 
Bras d' Or, vessels may lie, as at a wharf, while the 
plaister is cut and thrown upon the deck. 

The Bras d' Or Lake is also the principal reposi- 
tory of the timber trade, its shores and inlets fur- 
nishing the material and most convenient places for 
lading. The upper parts of Sydney harbour also, 
and St. Anne's, afford access to thisarticle; but in a 
eouatryofso limited an extent aa Cape Breton, the 
supply is more likely to decrease than augment, and 
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perhaps it were most advisable to retain in the coaa 
Ipy, for domeatio use, the riches of the forest- 

Although the soil of the Island has hitherto been 
worked by ill instructed and careless cultivators, who 
possessing abundance of land, take little pains to ren- 
derit productive, yet the discovery has already been 
made, that in fertility it is superior to any of the up- 
lands in Nova-Scotia. Great scope, indeed, for im- 
provement exists in the mode of cultivatingthe lands.' 
The lots of land now occupied by single families 
should be sufficient, in general, for three or four ; 
two hundred acres being the allowance in the greater 
part of the grants or other titles from the Crown.. U 
is computed that the lands occupied, with and with- 
out lilies, amount to 100,000 acres or 800,000, and 
that there remains of land fit for cultivation and un- 
occupied, about 400,000 or 500,000 acres, 800,000 
more are estimated to be occupied by small lakes, 
hills, barrens, swarnps, &c, which complete the num- 
ber of two millions of acres, supposed to be the area 
of the Island, exclusive of the large masses of water. 
The greatest body of fertile land not yet occupied, 
lies in the interior, between the Gulf shore and the 
Bras d' Op waters ; and other portions esist on the 
south shore of the Bras d' Or Lake, in rear of the pre- 
sent settlements ; in the interior of the peninsula 
formed by the Little Brasd' Or, the east arm of the 
Lake, and the harbour of Sydney, between Mire Bay 
and Sydney, in rear of the Wogamatkook and Bad- 
deck settlements ; the back land at St. Anne's, be- 
tween Cape North and Cape St. Lawrence, and in 
various parts of the northern country. The agricultu- 
ral products will doubtless keep pace with the increase 
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of the population, and Buffice for the supply of lh« 
country, allowing perhaps some overplus for expor- 
tation, but it ia not from this source that Cape Bre- 
ton will derive an equivalent to its imports ; neither 
would it be advisable for individuals to invest capi- 
tal in agricultural speculation in this Island, except 
perhaps in the immediate vicinity of the sea ports, 
and trading places, where a good market is al- 
ways at command. Laborers are scarce, labor con- 
sequently expensive, and during half the year the 
dimate forbids nearly all the attempts of the farmer, 
and his laborers remain unemployed in their propor 
vocation. The proprietor, who is also the laborer, is 
the only agriculturist that prospers at present, and an 
amateur of the science will usually find he can pur- 
chase at a cheaper rate than he can raise his crops. 

In objects of prime necessity, therefore, Cape Bre- 
ton may rest independent of other countries. The 
soil and the seas will maintain its inhabitants, timber, 
quarries of stone for building, lime-stone, clay for 
bricks and pottery, exist in abundance; slates are 
also to be found, coal and iron, the requisites for tha 
mo6t important manufactures, are plentiful. Thus 
the population need not seek elsewhere for necessa- 
ries. In exchange for luxuries, its mines, and the 
produce of the surrounding seas, offer more than an 
equivalent; being susceptible of increase to an incal- 
culable degree;and in conjunction with thecstablish- 
mcnt of manufactures, may, in future days, attract 
the tide of affluence to its shores. The influx of pro- 
perty and the increase of population, mutually acting 
on each other, and the consequent general improve- 
ment, particularly in thcincrease of opportunities for 
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education, witl no doubt essentially raise the state of 
society, and render Cape Breton what it certainly 
is not now, a country where the wealthy may ex- 
perience the enjoyments of life. At present, it oflers 
no more than a refuge for the poor, and a field for 
the ppectiialive and inrlnstrioiiB, to which indeed may 
be added, new ground for the scientific naturalist and 
a range lor the sportsman. 

It is probable that most Englishmen and Eritisli 
colonists are acquainted with the history of Cape- 
fireton, previously to its capture, and the recital oC 
the tedious infancy of the colony, under ita British 
mastera, would prove but an uninteresting tale. Ori- 
ginally in possession of the French, together with 
Canada, they paid little attention to the eapabilitie* 
or resources of the laud, being solely intent on accu- 
mulating the treasures of the surroundinj ocean. A» 
the center of their fisheries, aiid as a receptaclt? for 
and protection to their West-India trade with the nm- 
thep country, they founded and maintained the mag- 
nificent establishment of Louisbut^, with ils hospi- 
tals, palaces, cathedrals, theatres, and nunneries, 
said to have boon the only regularly fortified town in 
America; and they resigned the rest of Ihe Island, 
excepting two or three forts, to the dominion of the 
native Micmacs, then the bitter and fepociouBCK- 
ercises of the British. Strong, however, as the fort- 
resses of Louisburgare reported to have been, they 
surrendered more than once to British prowess ; and 
since the last celebrated siege, memorable for the 
part sustained by the gallant Wolfe, when the forti- 
fications were unrelentingly destroyed by the Cap- 
tors, Louisburg, deserted by its former inhabitants, 
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and the materials of its housea ori^alJy brought 
from France, being carried away for the erection of 
other towns, quickly sunk to its present insignid' 
cance, retaining only the indestructible advantage 
of a most noble harbor. 

The English ministry, in the time of Mr. Pitt, are 
said to have considered the Island as worse than use- 
less ; and would have rejoiced that Cape Breton had 
sunk to the depths of the ocean, being continually 
apprehensive that other powers might obtain pos- 
besslon, and thus establish a post of annoyance, 
which motive caused the destruction of the fortifica- 
tions. Thus neglected by its new masters, the Is- 
land remained a nseless appendage to Nova-Scotia, 
until an insular government was established at Syd- 
ney, through the exertions of Mr. Dcsbarres, the 
first Lieut. Governor. From that period the popu- 
lation and general prosperity of the Island increased 
gradually, under a succession of Lieut. Governors, 
or Presidentsof the Council ; and more rapidly frmn 
the commencement of the Scotch emigration about 
the year 1800, until the annexation, or reannexation 
to Nova-Scolia in 1820, A few years previously to 
that event, its annnal revenue, produced by a tax of 
one shilling on the gallon of imported spirituotis li- 
quors, imposed by the Governor and Council, pro- 
duced a revenue of £2000 a year, dedicated to mak- 
ing roads and bridges, efTeeting surveys of the coun- 
try, &c, and the revenue from the coal muies was 
also in part expended in the Island. The tax had 
been declared illegal, and was discontinued before 
the annexation. 

Since the Proclamation of 1 820, reducing Cape- 



Breton to the Blale ofa county of Nova-Scotia, ithas 
likewise enjoyed its immediate revenue, encreaBed 
to about £^000, under the fostering hand of the last 
excellent Lieutenant Governor, Sir James Kempt. 
The enlariea ol" the officers of Government, the coal 
revenue, and the fees on titles to land, are of course 
in greater part lost to the Island ; and the scanty 
nnd very unequal representation of the County, in 
the Provincial Asssembly, naturally produces in th« 
inhabitants misgivings as to its future destiny. 

CHAPTER III. 



ISLE OF SABLE. 

Sitwition and size of the Isle of Sabk — origin and prtstta 
tlatc of the Establishment upon U — general appearanca 
and natural productions — extent of the Bars—cjj'cct of a 
storm — Lake Wallate — situation of the buildings — mid 
horses — rabbils — rats — icild hogs — sea fowl — wsine Kals. 
The west end ofthelsleof Sable lies in latitude 
43 66 42— and longitude 60 71 15 ; the east end in 
lat. 43 59 5— and west long. 69 42 0. It is about 
85 miles distant from Cape Canseau, the nearest part 
of Nova-Scotia, and extends 30 miles in length, and 
one and lialf in width. It presents the shape of a 
bow, diminisliing in size at either end, and consists 
of an accumulation of loose white sand. Ag this Is- 
land lies directly in the tract of vessels bound to or 
from Europe, and is not disccrnable at a distance, 
it has ever been the scene of most numerous and 
melanoholj' Shipwrecks.* The extended dominions 
* Lut of Vessels lostonlhe fsle of Salle since the year 1802. 
I 1S03— Brig Harriet, Sbip Han- 
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of the mother country precluded the possibility of 
forming establishments for the relief of distressed 
mariners, on all the various places in her distant pos- 
sessions, where they were required; and the pover- 
ty of the Colonies prevented their undertaking to 
erect them, even where their own interests were 
more immedjatcly concerned. Neglected by both, 
Sable Island continued to be the terror of navigators, 
until the increasing trade of Nova-Scotia, rendered 
it indispensable that some measures should be adopt- 
ed for bringing away those persons who might be 
thrown upon it, and for preventing people from plun- 
dering the wrecks. In the year 1801, an act of the 
Assembly was passed, empowenng the Governor 
to appoint, from time to time, a proper officer to in- 
spect the Island, with authority to imprison for a time 
not exceeding six years, any person convicted of vo- 
lountarily residing upon it without a licence. Dur- 
ing the same year a Committee waa appointed to 
devise means for settling some families there, and 
£600 was voted towards defraying the expense of 
constructing suitable buildings. The humane estab- 
liehment, which had been erected and maintained at 
an expense of about £l,500,received,iiithe year 1804, 
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1806— A Mliootier. 


1Sn— T-iia schooners. 


1807~Btig John^ndMorj-. 


ISie— Amorioan schooner Juno, 


laOS-flrig Spring. 


ship Asia be&t overN. E. bir. 


1809— An .^icetieiin tchooner. a 


ISaO-A brig aod ichooner. 


btig, brig Hard Tiaiej, brig 


1822-Fientb frigals L' Afri- 


Orion. 




1S12-H. M. fiigttte Barbndoes, 


1823-Tivo brigs. 


and a sloop aad dchooner. 


1821— Brig Jimes. 


1813— T*oAmencau fishing ves- 


1826— Ship Eliiabelb, brig Del' 


mU. 


phiB.do. Travaller, shipNsi- 


1814— A achoonarofHalifaJ. 


ssu, an American schoonsi, 


181B-Brig Ad*manl. ship Dfl- 




miicola. 


1S2T— Barque Echo, «eh«oner 


1816— Scbooner Tmfatgir, b 


four Sous. ■; ■'! '■ 


Ftench lisbing veiMl. 


--.m*d 
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a provincial allotvancc ol' £400, whioh haa been ra- 
giilariy granted for it8 support for the last twenty- 
four years.* In 1827,the British Government in con- 
sequence of representations made by His Excellency 
Bir James Kempt, added a similar sum, with a pro- 
mise that it should be contintied so long as the As- 
sembly of Nova-Scotia shoiild vote the usual allow- 
ance. The funds appropriated to this purpose there- 
fore now amount to fSOO a year. From its first for- 
mation to the present time, it has been conducted un- 
der the order of a Commissioner, the Honorable 
Michael Wallace, who has, during this long period, 
gratuitously directed its management. The estab- 
lishmcnt consists of a superinteudant, and seven or 
eight able bodied men. Edward Hodgson, who is at 
present in charge of it, has resided there since 1604, 
having been for many years Assistant to Mr, Morris, 
the first Overseer ; his family consists of four sons 
and a daughter. Three of his sons receive wages 
from the Commissioner, and with four or five aer- 
vanta, constitute the party maintained by Govern- 
ment. The salary paid to Mr. Hodgson is jE60 a 
year, and the wages of the men such as is usually 
given to people of the same class. 

The superintendant is governed by the directions 
which he receives from the Commissioner, and is 
ordered to use the utmost exertions in preserving the 
lives and properly of all who require relief, a duty 
which has ever been most faithfully and satisfactorily 
discharged. The stoclt of provisions has always 
proved more than sufHcient, and though three hun- 

'ThaAmerioan Gnvarntnonl isiued sn order during (ha lala war, 
ibtic and privata armed veMsli of Iha Republic, forbidding 
ilMt ve>3«U bound lo oi from Ihii liland. 
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dred people have been there at one time, no inooa- 
venience has ever been experienced. There is no 
specified ration allotted to shipwrecked people, who 
are furnished at the discretion ol' Mr. Hodgson, with 
whatever appears to him to be necessary for their 
comfort. The Island is visited periodically by 
a vessel, for the double purpose of conveying the 
necessary supplies, and of bringing off those who 
may have been thrown onshore. It is always peram- 
bulated after a storiii ; and as vessels are otten 
stranded in calms or fogs, in consequence of the irre- 
gularity of the current, a party is dispatched every 
week, to perform this duty. The wrecks of vesaela 
and the property saved, are taken possession of by 
the Commissioner, whosells them for the benefit of 
the parlies concerned, relainiaga salvage for the es- 
tablishment, the rate of which is settled by three 
merchants of the Town of Halifax. The surface of 
the Island is undulated, and as its colour is also 
vary similar to the sea, it is not easily distinguished 
from it. Throughout its whole extent there is not 
a single tree or shrub, and the only productions to 
bo found upon it are a strong coarse grass, common- 
ly known by the name of bent grass,or sea matweed, 
and whortleberry and cranberry bushes. The graas 
is indi^nous, and grows near the shore, or in 
low places ; and the cranberry bushes are confined 
to the deep hollows, which the violence of the wind 
has ocoaaioned, in scooping out the sand, and driv- 
ing it into the sea. With these exceptions, the soil, 
if such it can be called, consists of a naked sand, 
which is easily acted upon by the tempest, and drifts 
like snow. In some places it has formed conical 
VOL. II. 34 
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hills, one of whicli is an hundred feet high ; and 
notwithstanding ita espo8iire,and the looseneea of its 
teitare, continues to increase in bulk. After a gale 
of wind, human skeletons are sometimes exposed lo 
\iew, and timber and pieces of wrecks are disinter- 
red, which have been buried for years. It is appre- 
Jiended that the Island is decreasing in size. The 
spot where the first euperintendant dweit ia now 
more than three miles in the sea, and two fathoms 
of water break upon it. Although it must occasion- 
ally vary, according to the violence of storms and the 
action of the Waters, yet it is thought that the effect 
of these is perceptible rather on the bars and shoals, 
than on the Island itself ; and that it is diminished 
by the wind faster than it is supplied by the ocean. 
Those who have not personally witnessed the effect 
of a storm upon this place can form no adequate 
idea of its horrors. The reverberated thunder of the 
fiea, when it strikes this attenuated line of sand, on 
ft front of thirty miles, is truly appaUing, and the vi- 
bration of the Island under its mighty pressure seema 
to indicate that it will separate, and be borne away 
into the ocean. The whole of the south end is co- 
vered with timber, which has either been drifted 
thither by the current, or torn from wrecks, and 
driven on shore by the violence of the sea. At either 
extremity there is an extensive and dangerous bar. 
The north-west bar is sixteen miles long, and from 
a mile to a mile and a half wide, on the whole of 
which the sea breaks in bad weather. That on the 
north east, which is of the same width as the other, 
extends twenty eight mileS; and in a storm forma 
one continued line of breakers. The currents are 
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variable, but there is one the cause of moat of the 
disasters, which is but httle known to seamen. There 
is fluflicient reason to believe, that the gulf stream at 
42i> 30, running E. N. E. occasions the waters of 
the St- Lawrence, runnings. S. W. to glide to the 
westward. The strength of this current has never 
been noticed, and three fourths of the vessels lost 
have been supposed to be to the eastward of the Is- 
land, when, in fact, they were in the longitude of it. 
During the summer months, the south west wind 
is BO prevalent as to be almost a trade wind, and is 
attended with the inconvenience to the party, and 
the danger to strangers, of being always accompani- 
ed by fog. In winter the rigur of the climate is 
abated by the sea breeze, and the snow, though it 
sometimes falls in iieavy showers, is almost immedi- 
ately blown ofl'into the water. Although the Island 
is a mere strip of land, it contains a pond eighteop 
miles long, and nearly a mile wide, denominated 
Lake Wnllace, between which and the sea on the 
south side, there is a narrow ridge or sea wall, of 
about 200 yards. This lake, when the Island was 
first discovered, appears to have had the same form 
which it now presents ; but very many years after- 
wards a breach was made into it by the sea on the 
north side, and an inlet formed, which converted it 
into a very commodious harbour for small coasters. 
A tempest, similar to that which opened it, closed it 
again, and blockaded two small American shollopa 
that had sought shelter within it. About the centre 
of the north side of the lake is the house of Mr. Hodg- 
son, which is one story in heighth, and forty feet in 
length by twenty in breadth, near which stand the 
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storcB and a large barn. On an adjoining hill is the 
flagstaff, made of the spritsail yard of the French 
frigate L' Africane, wrecked in the year 1832, from 
which signals are made to vessela in distress. At 
each end of the lake ia a hut, furnished with provi- 
sions, apparatus for Btriking fire, and directiona for 
finding thehoase of the Superintendant. Two small 
kitchen gardens are attached to the house, and one 
place has been found where cabbages can be reared. 
Rye, oats and Indian corn, have been frequently 
sowed, but they have never come to inaturity. The 
stock of cattle consists of four domesticated horses, a 
few cows and oxen, and some hogs and poultry. But 
though the attempt to raise sheep has been ofteo 
made with every possible care, it has hitherto failed, 
the climate or the food not being congenial to them. 
Besides the barn adjoining ttie house, there is another 
St the east end of the Lake, which is filled with hay 
madeofthe beach grass. Thefamily are supplied 
with firewood by drift timber on the S. end of the 
Island, which is hauled to the lake and there formed 
into a raft, and towed to the dwelling house, for 
which purpose they are furnished with two escellcnl 
whale boats. The water is brackish and of yellow- 
ish colour, but ia every where attainable in the hol- 
lows by dicing from three to five feet. From the 
earliest period that there is any authentic account of 
this Island, it appears to have had a herd of wild 
cattle opon it. The Portuguese were the first who 
made this humane provision for the unfortunate, by 
landing some calves, which increased in a few years 
to such an extent, as to induce unprincipled men to 
hunt them for the sake of their hides and tallow, 



and in some instances to remove them alive. The 
disreputable nature of the employment, and the dan- 
ger attending a protracted visit on the Island, were 
such, that they were not exterminated for more than 
a century. After this it was again stocked, but tho 
cattle shared the same fate as those which had been 
previously placed there. At a subsequent period a 
Mr. Le Mercieu; a French Clergyman at Boston, who 
called himself an Englishman by naturalization, sent 
cattle thither,and proposed to remove there himself. 
Among the records of the rrovince,thereisan_app!i- 
catton from him to Lieutenant-Governor Armstrong, 
at Annapolis, for a grant of the Island, but as he de- 
dined to accept it on the terms proposed, of paying 
a quit rent to the King, it was finally withheld. A 
proclamation, however, was issued by the Governor, 
forbidding people to killing these animals, and they 
continued there for many years, but at what time 
they were destroyed, and succeeded by the horaen 
now upon it, is not known, nor is it ascertained whe- 
ther the latter are the desendants of some sent there 
by hini, or of others which have escaped from 
wrecks. Since the formation of the establishrhent, 
and the protection afforded them by it, they have 
greatly encreased in number, and ore now estimated 
at three hundred. They are small but strong and 
active, and endure, with surprising hardihood, the 
inclemency of the weather in winter, without any 
other shelter than that aflbrded by the hillocks of 
sand. They are, as Buchanan describes the Ork- 
ney poneys, species quidera contemptabilis sedad 
omnes usus supra quam cudi potest strenui. The south 
end of the Island ia their general resort, on account 



of the quantity of grass on its shores, and its remote- 
ness fpum the house of the superintend ant. They 
have increased beyond their means of subsistence, 
and although m.iny are kiUed every year to supply 
fVesh provisions for the crews of wrecks, who are 
detained there until an opportunity offers for con- 
veying them to Nova-Scotia, yet several of the aged 
nnd infirm are generally found dead every Spring. — 
They are exceedingly wild, and it is no easy matter 
to approach within gun shot of them. As itis desir- 
able that no effort toshoot them should be ineffec 
tual, and that they should not he unnecessarily 
maimed or wounded great care is taken by the marke- 
man to secrete himself in a suitable place, until en 
animal approaches within a convenient distance, 
when one shot usually suffices to kill him. The 
young male horses are selected for slaughter, and 
are easily distinguished from the aged by their supe- 
rior condition, and by the size of the maine which 
in old horses is of extreme length, reaching nearly 
to their knees. The meat is said to be tender and 
by no means unpalatable. The Island is also well 
stocked with English rabbits, which make a very 
agreeable variety in the food of the party, Thena- 
ture of the soil is eo peculiarly adapted to the habits 
of these animals that they have multiplied astonish- 
ingly, and they are alone prevented from becoming 
too numerous by a similar increase of rats, the pro- 
geny of those that have escaped from wrecks. — 
Great numbers of the latter perish in the course of 
the winter, and the rainy weather of the spriog and 
witunm. Until within the last fifteen years, there was 
a email herd of wild hogs, that became exceedingly 



fierce. The climate, however, which had always 
restricted their increase, finally overcame them alto- 
gether, the whole having perished during an unu- 
Bualif severe winter. Since that time it has not 
been thought advisable to renew thia species of stock, 
which, considering the nature of the Ibod that ehip- 
wrecks must sometimes have unfortunately furnished 
them, must always have been objects of the greatest 
horror and disgust. During the early part of the 
summer, gulls, ducks, divers, and other wildfowl, lay 
an immense quantity of eggs on the southern point, 
and a party from the house frequently sail up the 
lake and fill their boat with them. At the approach 
of winter these birds migrate to the Continent. Soon 
after the settlement of the New-England Colonies, 
this place become a tavorite resort of fishermen for 
the purpose of killing morse and seal. The former 
are nearly exterminated, but the latter still afford, 
during the season, a favourite employment to the 
people of the superinteiidant. 

They are of the epecies ' Phoca Ursina'. The 
^ male is sometimes eight feet long, and weighs 800 
pounds ; but the female is much smaller. The color 
of the former is nearly black, and of the latter a dark 
speckled brown. Their hair is long and rough, and 
on the neck of the male is upright, and a little longer 
than the rest. The fore legs are about two feetlong, 
and the hinder ones twenty-two inches, the feet 
being divided by five toes, separated by a large web, 
and spreading to the extent of twelve inches. They 
are prodigiously strong, swimming at the rate of se- 
ven miles an hour, and are very tenacious of life, 
often surviving the most severe wounds. When on 
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shore they live in families, each male being attended 
byseveral females, whom he guards with great jea- 
lousy. The youngones, at twenty days, are nearly 
white, and their flesh bears a resemblance lo that of 
sucking pigs. The males, when old, are deserted 
by the females. They then iive apart Irom the rest, 
and become exceedingly fierce and quarrelsome. 
Their contests are often violent and sanguinary, and 
they inflict wounds on each other, not unlike tha 
cuts of a sabre. At the termination ofone of these 
battles, they throw themselves into the sea to wash 
away the blood. Although by no means so nume- 
rous as they were in former years, they slill resort 
to the Island in great numbers. They arrive on the 
north east bar about the middle of January, for the 
purpose of whelping, and remain therefor the space 
of a month ; when the puppies are about twenty-five 
days old preparations are made for attacking them. 
Each person is armed with a club, five or six feet in 
length, made of oak or ash, the but being transfixed 
with a piece of sleel, one end of which is shaped like 
a spike, and the other formed into a blade. As the 
seals seldom advance beyond the summit of the btu:, 
so as to avail themselves of its declivity to facilitate 
their descent into the sea, the party approach witli 
great caution and silence, and when within about 
two hundred yards, they rush in between them and 
the water, and commence the attack. Each man 
selects one of the largest as the object of his parti- 
cular pursuit, and strikes him on the back part of the 
head several blows with the steel spike. He then 
applies the blade in the same manner to the wound 
thus inflicted, and repeats the blows till the animal 
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is broug;1it to the ground. The strength and fierce- 
ness of this species of Beal is such that tliis attempt 
is not una ceo m pun ied with danger, and when they 
turn on their pursuer, tliey ward off the blow bo dex- 
terously that they Bometimes seize the club in tlieir 
mouth and escape. An ordinary handspike would 
be altogether unavailing, and a musket is equally 
ineffectual. Wlien driven off of this &hoal they land 
again on the north west Bar, where they are pursu- 
ed in the same manner, after wbich they disappear 
altt^ether until the ensuing year. The chief value 
of the seal consists in the oil. When the animal is 
killed the fat is peeled off with knives, and the blub* 
ber tried out. The skin of a full grown one is worth 
&e. and that of a whelp ls.6d. The proceeds of the 
sales of both the skins and oil are devoted to the 
benefit of the funds of the establishment. 

This interesting and valuable institution, whicli has 
preserved the lives of many hundreds of unfortunate 
people, has been maintained for twenty-four years 
at the sole expense of Nova-Scotia. The humble 
state of the Provincial Revenue at the time is was 
projected, and the selfishness which dictated that, aa 
its benefits were enjoyed in common with other 
Colonies, the cost of its support should be also dis- 
tributive, were obstacles of no ordinary nature ; and 
the highest praise is due to the Legislature which, 
disregarding their consideration, had the good sense 
and liberality to commence this laudable establish' 
ment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Progrcstive increase and present state of population — ^egra 
Slavet — History of the Maroons — Chesapeake Blaclt» — 
mannersand character of J^ova-Scolians-— Militia — cota- 
parativc statement of the different religimis sects — stale of 
the E^ablished Church — Catholic CUrgy — Presbyterian 
Synod — Methodist Conference — Baptist Jlssodalion — 
^ucaiion. 

The progressive increase of the population of 
Nova-Scotia has never been ascertained with any 
degree of certainty. During the whole period that 
the country was in the possession of the French, 
political changes, and the insecurity of property, had 
a tendency to divert the attention of the settlers 
from agriculture to the fisheries. This operated so 
powerfully in checking the increase of population, 
that in the year 1749, just one hundred and forty- 
four years after the settlement of the Colony, the 
Acadians amounted to only 18,000. After the re- 
moval of these people from I^ova-Scotia the British 
settlers in 1755 were numbered at 5,000, and in 1764, 
the following estimate was made, at the request of 
the Massachusets Historical Society : — 





No. 


Souls. 


No. Souls. 


Halifax, 




3,000 


Newport, 25 ( 


Lunenburg, 




1,600 


Dublin, 100 


Liverpool, 




500 


Dispersed along the 


Annapolis County, 


1,000 


coa8t,eKclu8ive of 


FortCumberlanddo. 750 


Louisburg & St. 


Chester, 




100 


John's Island, 381 


Cobeqiiid, 




-100 


River St. John, 400 


Harrington, 




300 


French Acadi an s still 


Yarmouth, 




150 


in the Province, 


Horton, 




670 


about 3600 


Comwallis, 




518 





Falmouth, 




278 


13,000 



In 1773 it was reported to be 19,120, but in conse- 
quence of the revolution in America, and the failure 
of extensive land jobbing speculations, a number of 
people quitted the country, and in 1761 it was sup- 
posed not to have exceeded 13,000. Two years af- 
terwards there arrived 20,000 loyalists, so that in the 
year 1784 the number of inhabitants amounted to 
33,000. Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, and 
New Brunswick, having been formed into distinct 
Governments, Nova-Scotia suffered a loss in its po- 
pulation as well as its territory ; and in a short time 
many of the loyalists either returned to the United 
States or removed elsewhere. In consequence of 
this decrease, it may be stated at 30,000 in the year 
1790. The fluctuation to which it had been subject, 
previous to this period, and the uncertainty in which 
it is involved, is such that we cannot assign to it a 
permanent population at any earlier period. From 
this time it has steadily advanced, and its in- 
crease may be measured as in other countries. In 
the year 1817, a census of Nova-Scotia proper, was 
taken by order of the Earl of Dalhousie, which was 
as follows : — 
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PlBtiiet of Halifax * 


16,487 


ColoheBter 


4,972 


Pictou 


8,737 


Countjr of Annapolis 


9,817 


Shelburne 


8,440 


King's County 


7,156 


Sydney 


6,991 


Hants 


6,68$ 


Lunenboi^ ■> 


6,6^8 


Queen's County 


S,098 


Cumberland - ■, 


3,043 



82,053 
ESiowingf an increase in twenty-seyen yearS) from 
llflLtural growth and emigration, of 52,053. In 1837 
ailother Numeration was made with great eareand 
Msourac7> which gave the following re9ult8 i-r^ 
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Shewing an increase in ten years of 41,795. To this 
we may add for Cape Breton, 30,000. Tha total num- 
ber of Inhabitants therefore of Nova-Scotia and Cape 
Breton is 133,848. It is difficult in any portion of Ame- 
rica to separate, with precision, the increase deriv- 
ed from emigration from that which arises from the 
natural growth of the people. Could any such ac- 
counts be formedjit woald appear that the population 
of Nova-Scotia has increased prodigiously, within 
the last twenty years, and that with the exception of 
the coast of the Guif of St, Lawrence, the emigration 
to the country has been very insignificant. The 
means of subsisting a family are easily acquired. 
Wilderness lands are obtained upon such moderate 
terms, that an industrious man is soon enabled to 
provide for the wants of a family. The price of la- 
bour is every where high, and those who are too 
poor to commence a settlement themselves, are ea- 
gerly sought after by others who cultivate extensive- 
ly. The people therefore marry at an earlier period 
of life, andin greater numbers than in Great Britain, 
■and the increase is proportionably large. It is esti- 
mated that there are in Europe, on an average, four 
children to each marriage, and in Nova-Scotia, seven. 
A calculation formed upon this rate of increase, and 
applied to the present number of the people, plaiidy 
ahewa, that with the abundant means of subsistanee 
which the country affords, it will at no very distant 
period be exceedingly populous. The majority of 
the present inhabitants consists of natives the des- 
cendants of emigrants from Great Britain and the 
United States, although many of the early settlers 
still survive, and in the eastern parts of the Province, 
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to which a partiiil emigration continues, the majority 
of the people are Scotchmen. Tlie Highlanders are 
not so advantageous a class of settlers as their low- 
land neighbours. Their wants are comparatively 
few, and their ambition is chiefly limited to the ac- 
quirement of the mere necessaries of life. If in some 
instances they extend their clearings they derive 
not so much advantage from them as others. Their 
previous habits have fitted them better for the ma- 
nagement of stock, than tlie cultivation of the soil, 
and they are consequently more attached to it. From 
this cause they sometimes indulge their inclination 
so much, that they have more stock than their 
means will permit them to keep in good condition. 
As their hay land becomes exhausted, from age or 
repeated croppings, they are ofahged to appropriate a 
greater extent to that purpose, and have in conse- 
quence too little pasture, and no scope for improving 
the soil and tryingthe ameliorating influence of the 
Plough. The Lowlanders, on the contrary, to the 
frugality and industry of the Higiilanders, add a spi- 
rit of persevering diligence, a constant desire of im- 
provement, and a superior system of agriculture, 
which renders them a valuable acquisition to the 
Province. A number of Germans were settled 
at Halifax, Lunenburg, and Clements, in .^^each of 
which places they have made extensive improve- 
ments, by their unremitted industry. Their descen- 
dants, who are numerous, have had a tendency to 
mix with the general mass of inhabitants, and do 
not preserve the distinctive character of a sepa- 
rate people. The Acadians, on the contrary, settle 
together as much as possible, their religion, Ian- 



gaage, cuHtoma and sympathies, natarally attaching 
them to each other. Their largest and most po- 
pulous BCttlemeots are at Clare, Fubnico, and Me- 
nudie. They never intermix by marriage with their 
protestant neighbours. Among themselves they still 
converse in French, which is corrupted, not only by 
patoiu, but by words derived from the Indian and 
English. Although the males are not generally ig- 
norant of the English language, there are but few of 
their femalesor children who can understandit. As 
a people, they arc moral in their habits, simple and 
economical in their expenditures, cheerful in disposi- 
tion, and contented and happy. A small portion of 
the labouring population of the country is composed 
of free blacks, who are chiefly employed as agricul- 
tural and domestic servants, but there arc no slaves. 
Formerly there were negro slaves, wliowerebrougfht 
to the country by their masters, from the old colo- 
nies, but some legal difficulties having arisen in the 
courseof an action of trover, brought for the re- 
covery of a runaway, an opinion prevailed that the 
Courts would not recognize a state of slavery as hav- 
ing a lawful existence in the country. Although this 
question never receiveda judicial decision the slaves 
were all emancipated. The most correct opinion 
eeems to be, that slaves may be held in the Colony ; 
and this is not only corroberatcd by the construction 
of several English ActsofFariianient,but by particu- 
Jar clauses of the early laws of the Province. On 
this subject there prevailed much romance and false 
sentiment in Nova-Scotia, as well as in England. — 
The effect produced by this latent abandonment of 
slavery is, however, beneficial to the Country. Slave 
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iabour, as has been well observed, resembles 
en stock or capital, more than labour properly 
cd. The individual who contemplates an establish- 
ment of this kind, takes into consideration the cost of 
the necessary number of slaves, in the same manner 
as he calculates the cost of the land. The uncertain- 
ty of this species of employment affords another 
ground of resemblance to commerce. Independent, 
therefore, of political and moral considerations, sncli 
a system is by no means suitable to a Colony like 
Nova-Sootiu, where there are few branches of busi- 
ness requiring aregularbodyoflabourcrs, andwhere 
their clothing and provision is attended with bo 
much expense. !n addition to the emancipated 
slaves just mentioned, there were a number of free 
negroes, who emigrated to the Country, at the con- 
clusion of the American Revolutionary War. Put 
when the Act of Parliament had passed for incorpo- 
rating the Sierra-Leone Company, and a large capi- 
tal appeared likely to be raised, for carrying on the 
undertaking', they sent a delegate to England, to so- 
licit a removal to Africa. He stated, that those 
persons whom he represented had emigrated to 
Nova-Scotia on the express promise of receiving 
from Government grants of land, which had not been 
Btrictly fulfilled ; that both the soil and the climate, 
as well as many circumstances in their situation, were 
complained of by the blacks, many of whom were 
desirous of becoming Colonists, at the settlement 
which they understood was likely to be made at 
Sierra-Leone. The directors approving of this peti- 
tion, and obtaining the sanction of the British Go- 
vcrnment, the number of blacks who were willing to 
VOL. II. 36 
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embark for Sierra-Leone, proved to be no lesa thaa 
1196, of which number 1 131 arrived in sixteen vea- 
sela, in March 1792, the remaining 65 died during the 
passage- Shortly after the removal of these people, 
the insurgent negroes of Jamaica were transported 
to Nova-Scotia, and as there was something pecu- 
liar in their character and fate, a short sketch of 
their History ia deemed neither irrelavent, nor unin- 
teresting. When Jamaica was conqnered in the 
year 1655, the Spaniards are said to have possessed 
1500 enslaved Africans, most of whom, on the surren- 
der of their masters, retreated to tlie mountains, from 
whence they made frequent excursions to harraea 
the English.* They soon acquired the name of 
Maroons, and were not only augmented by natural 
increase, but reinforced by fugitive slaves. In this 
way they continued to harrass the Island, for up- 
wards of forty years, during which time 44 Acts of 
Assembly were passed, and £240,000 expended for 
their suppression. In 1736 they were grown sofor- 
midable, under an able leader, Cudjoe, that it was 
found expedient to strengthen the Colony against 
them, by two regiments of regular troops, which 
were afterwards formed into independent Companies, 
and were employed, with other hired parties, and the 
whole body of mililia, in their reduction. Every 
barrack was furnished with a pack of dogs, provided 
by the Churchwardens of the respective Parishes, it 
being foreseen that these animals would be extreme- 
ly serviceable, not only in guarding against surprises 
in the night, but in tracking the enemy. So effec- 

* ThJi tccaunt is compileiJ from Edwards's History of tha Vfett 
Indiea, and DiLllai'i HIsLor; of Ilia Marooni, but chiefly Troia the 
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ttial were these measures, that in 1738 a pacificatio. 
was entered into with them,that happily terminated, 
for a time, this tedious and ruinous contest which, 
while it lasted, seemed to portend nothing less than 
the ruin of the whole Colony. In 1795 they again 
appeared in arms, and threw the whole Island into 
consternation. They established their head quarters 
at a place called the Cockpit, a sort of valley or dell, 
surrounded by steep precipices and broken rocks, 
and by mountains of prodigious height, in the caveB 
of which they had secreted their women and 
children, and deposited their ammunition. From 
this retreat, almost inaccessible to any but them- 
selves, they sent out small parties of their ablest 
and most enterprising young men, some of whom 
were employed in prowling about the country, in 
search of provision, and others in setting fire, by 
night, to such houses and plantations as were un- 
provided with a sufficient guard. At these places 
many white people unfortunately fell into their 
hands, all of whom were murdered in cold blood, 
without any distinction of sex or regard to age. The 
Earl of Belcarras and General Walpole proceeded 
against them with a body of trotips, but the fatigues 
and hardships they underwent, added to the nature 
of the country which was the scene of their opera- 
tions, were so discouraging, that the subjugation of 
these people appeared to be almost im practicable - — 
The Cockpit could be reached only by a path down 
a steep rock, 150 feet in almost perpendicular descent. 
This obstacle the Maroons surmounted without dif- 
ficulty. Habituated to employ their naked feet, 
with singular eifect in climbing up trees and preci- 
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piceB, they had acquired a dexterity intlie practice, 
which to British troops was altogether astonishing, 
and wholly inimitable. But if the extraordinary 
<mvity to which they had retired was inaccessible 
to the troops, it was also untenable for any length of 
time by the negroes, from a deficiency of water. It 
was altogether destitnte of springs. The water 
which the rain had left in the hollows of the rocks 
waa soon eshausted, and their only resource was in 
the wild pine, a wonderful contrivance, by which 
DivineProvJdence has rendered the sterile and rockey 
deserts of the torrid zone in some measure habit- 
able. But this scanty supply waa soon exhausted, 
and their sufferings for want of food and water were 
excessive. Fortuiiatciy for all parlies, this unnatu- 
ral and destructive revolt was brought to a termina- 
tion much sooner than was anticipated. On the 
14th of December, forty Chasseurs, from Havana, 
arrived at Montego Bay, with about one hundred 
Spanish dogs. Such extraordinary accounts were 
immediately spread, of the terrific appearance and 
savage nature of these animals, as made an impres- 
sion on the minds of the negroes that was equally 
surprising and unexpected. They were immediately 
terrified and humbled, and sued for peace, which was 
granted them on the following terms r— 

Ist, — That they should, on their knees, ask the 
King's pardon. 

2d. — That they should fix their future residence 
in such part of the Island as the Legialature should 
point out, and that they should deliver up all the fu- 
gitive negroes that had joined them, for the due per- 
formance of which they were allowed ten 
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So great was the terror of these wretched people, 
arising from the conscioiiBiieEs of their eiiorniities, 
that only twenty one of the number surrendered by 
the time limited, nor was the rebellion entirely ex- 
tinguished, by the surrender of the whole body, un- 
til the middle of March. It was therefore resolved 
to remove from the Island all those who surrender- 
ed after the first day of January, ITSS. According- 
ly, in the month of June following, three transports, 
the Dover, Mary, and Anne, having on board the 
Trelawny Maroons, amounting to 600, sailed from 
Biuefields, in Jamaica, for Halifax, where they arriv- 
ed in about six weeks. They had been provided with 
all manner of necessaries, as well for their accommo- 
dation at sea, as for the change of climate, and were 
accompanied by iVilliam Dawes QuaiTel, Esq. who 
had been appointed Commissary General, with in- 
structions to purchase lands in Nova-Scotia, or else- 
where, for their future establishment and subsistence 
08 a free people. The sum of £25,000 was allowed 
by the Legislature of Jamaica for this purpose. On 
their arrival at Halifax harbour the curiosity of his 
Royal Highness Prince Edward, who was at that 
time Commander-in-Chief, being greatly excited to 
see a body of people who had made such an opposi- 
tion to a regular military force, and who had for 
months protracted a war against so great a superi- 
ority, desired the Commissary to attend him on 
board the transports. The Maroons were prepared 
for the occasion, and being dressed in their new 
cloathing, made a very handsome appearance. His 
Royal Highness, on going into the Dover, found a 
detachment of the 96th regiment drawn up on the 
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afterpart ol' the quarter deck, their arms rested and 
c playing. The Maroon men, in a uniform dress, 
in lines on each side, the whole length of the ship, 
and the women and children forward, dressed clean 
and neat. The Prince was no less surprised with 
the novelty of the scene, and the decent and orderly 
appearance presented by the Marooua, than pleased 
with the uniformity and propriety of their dresB. — 
Accustomed to view lines of men, with a very dia- 
criminating eye, the just proportion of their limbs, 
their height and their neatness, did not escape the 
notice of hia Royal Highness. He remarked that 
they possessed in these an excellence not observa- 
ble in the other classes of negroes he had seen ; and 
said he thought them well adapted to military ser- 
vice. He spoke to some of the Captains, who, in 
addressing him, called him Massa Prince, and Masea 
King's son. His Royal Highness, though acquainted 
with the circumstances under which they were 
transported, and that Halifax was only a place of 
temporary residence, could not view such strength 
and vigour in a state of inactivity, without a wish to 
have them usefully employed. On the proposal be- 
ing made to them to labour at the fbrlificalions, then 
erecting on the Citadel hill,they unanimously declared 
they would work for the King freely and without pay. 
This testimony of loyalty given by the Maroons 
could not but be pleasing to Prince Edward, but he 
would by no means accept of their services without 
a compensalion, and they agreed to receive the usual 
pay of such labour. It being the height of summer, 
temporary houses were made of boards, and others 
hired for them, near the town and Citadel, and the 
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Governor allotted the barns oi'his farm near the plaue 
for the same purpose. The whole body was accord- 
ingly landed, and marched to their quarters. Pro- 
viding for them in this situation was extremely 
expensive, as every necessary article of life i 
increasing in vahie. In a short time this dreadful 
banditti were considered as a great acquisition to 
the Country. The little money they brought with 
them, and what they acquired by their labours, was 
spent in the town, whence also the necessary sup- 
plies for immediate use were furnished, so that in- 
teUigence of their rc-embarlcation would now have 
been most unwelcome. The lines of the Citadel 
were raised with rapidity, and the Maroon Bastion, 
erected by their effurts, remains as a monument of 
their active industry. His Excellency Sir John 
Wontworth, having received instructions from his 
Grace the Duke of Portland, to settle the Maroons in 
Nova-Scotia if it could be done without injury to 
the Colony, purchased lands for them in the town- 
ship of Preston, and by the month of October they 
were all removed thither. At this time an alarm was 
felt at Halifax, on account of a French squadron ho- 
vering on the coast, under the command of Admiral 
Richery, and they were enrolled as a mililia. Mon- 
tague and Johnston, two of their chiefs, were ap- 
pointed Colonels, and Jarrat and Bailey, Majors, 
while others were complimented with the Commis- 
Bionsof Captains and Lieutenants. His Excellency 
the Governor, conceiving that the best mode of ad- 
vancing their civilization was to instruct them in the 
Christian Religion, and in reading, writing and arith- 
metic, appointed for these duties a Chaplain, a teach- 




er and an assistant, to reside among Ihem. For this 
establishment he allotted the sum of £250 aterling a 
year, besides a Glebc-housc, and land on the estate. 
But the difficulty of conveying instruction to thein> 
on account of their ignorance of theEnglish language, 
was such, that the delivery of a sermon was a mere 
form, rendered as disagreeable to the preacher as it 
was useless to the people, some of them amusing 
themselves with smoking, while others fell a sleep 
from weariness. Polygamy they always refused to 
abandon, nor did they approve of the performance of 
any marriage ceremony, and when pressed to forego 
the former they generally retorted, by making inso- 
lent observations, on the latitude in which some of 
the greatest characters known to them had indulged. 
The winter succeeding their arrival at Preston piov- 
ed unusually severe, their firewood was soon con- 
sumed, their potatoes were frozen in the cellars, and 
the supplies of Halifax failing, they were in danger 
of Buflering from hunger. Though relieved by a 
liberal donation from the public stores, they became 
dissati^ed, and demanded of the Governor to be re- 
moved to a warmer climate. Before the commence- 
ment of Spring, the general joy that had prevailed 
on the determination of settling the Maroons in Nova- 
Scotia, yielded to discontent on the part ofthe inha- 
bitants, who began to fear that they would prove an 
incumbrance to the Province. The earth continu- 
ing bound by the frost, long in the month of May, the 
the Spring was far advanced before any labour 
could be required of them, and when the opening of 
the soil permitted it, they discovered the greatest re- 
luctance to work, and it was evident that strong 



prejiidlceB had existed in their minds against settling 
in Nova-Scolia. Tho ground of their conduct waa 
said to be a hope that had been instilled into their 
minds, of a removal to a more congenial climate, and 
particularly of being embodied aa soldiers for the 
Cape of Good Hope and India, accompanied by their 
women and children. Some of them were extremely 
angry with a few who planted potatoes, and even 
proceeded to acts of violence against them. In con- 
sequence of this refractory conduct, several families 
were ren\oved to Boydville, about four miles above 
the Upper Basin of the harbour of HaUfax, where, in 
spite of the threatsof tliose left at Preston, they im- 
mediately displayed great alacrity, in working for 
themselves. Orders were also issued to the Over- 
seer at Preston, to withhold the allowance of provi- 
sions from those who refused to labour ; which had 
the effect of producing submission, and early in June 
there were 180 at work. On the 22d of July 1797, 
the Commissary, Mr. Quarrel, who had throughout 
disapproved of settling the Maroons in a body, sur- 
rendered the charge to the Governor of the Province, 
and delivered up the property of the Island of Jamai- 
ca to Captain Howe, a Gentleman sent by his Excel- 
lency, to receive it, and in whose hands the superin- 
tendancy was now placed. Soon after this appoint- 
ment they again relapsed into idleness ; and labour 
was neglected for amusements, for cards and cock- 
fighting, strolling to town, and occasionally earning 
some money in accidental occupations. The ensu- 
ing winter proved almost as rigorous as the preced- 
ing, the fall of snow was the heaviest ever known in 
Nova-Scotia. While it lasted, the Maroons were 
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housed, fed, kept wai;m, and had nothing to do but 
to play cards. The children were instructed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, hut the men refused to attend the 
weekly sermon, and made little progress in the cul- 
tivation of the Christian Doctrines ; the baptism of 
the children being the only point gained, for neither 
marriages nor funerals were solemnized according to 
the rules of the Church. The custom of a plurality of 
wives, bound only by consent, continued, and when 
a Maroon died, he was buried with the Coromantie 
ceremonies. Whatever solicitations of beingsettled 
for life in the Province, might have been made by 
them in the summer of 1 191, their desire of a remov- 
al was revived during the winter, and afterwards 
in the Spring clearly expressed in a farewell address, 
written to the Commissary General,when they heard 
he was about to leave Halifax. In the meantime, 
the Maroons continued refractory, and the Governor 
of Nova-Scotia began with some reason to be weary 
of his charge, and heartily to repent the encourage- 
ment he had given to their remaining in Nova-Scotia. 
It must be allowed his situation was painful and per- 
plexing. He had at his doors a large body of peo- 
ple, dissatisfied with the plan laid down for them, and 
resolute to oppose it by refusing to labour ; and he 
anticipated the time when the sums voted by Jamai- 
ca would be exhausted, and when it would be ne- 
cessary for him to dispose of the Maroons without 
Injury to the Province. In this situation they were 
become a dead weight upon the hands of his Majes- 
ty's Government, the general expense attending 
their subsiGtence amounting to no less than ten lhou> 
Band pounds a year. It was therefore necessary to 
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adopt some measure respecting them, and in devis- 
iDg means for disposing of them, the minister 
thought of the settlement of Sierra-Leone. Eight 
years before, the negro loyalists of America, whore- 
sided in Nova-Scotia, had been induced to quit the 
Country and to join the Colony in Africa, where 
they very soon became turbulent and unruly, and 
proceeded to the most criminal lengths', even to at- 
tempting the life of the Governor, This spirit, 
though checked at first, was never subdued, and it 
continued to endanger the very existence of the Co- 
lony. This consideration hud great weight in induc- 
ing the Directors of the Sierra-Leone Company to 
receive the Maroons. At first, indeed, when the 
proposal was made to them by the Duke of Portland, 
they wished to decline il, from the difficulty they 
had found in governing the Nova-Scotia blacks; but 
upon reflection, they thought that the Maroons 
would serve as a counterpoise to them, and on bein^ 
promised payment of the expense of their removal, 
consented to receive them. The first intention of 
the Company was to fix the Maroons at a little dis- 
tance from the chief town of the settlement, but it 
was found impracticable. They embarked at Hali- 
fax in the year 1800, and arrived at Sierra-Leone 
in the month of October. Thus ended the absurd 
plan of settling the Maroons in a compact body in 
this Province, after an espenditurc of upwards of 
forty-six thousand pounds, on the part of the Island 
of Jamaica, and a very great outlay on the part of 
the British Government. One would have naturally 
supposed that after the expense of these repeated 
transportations of negroes to a warmer climate, no 
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further attempt would have been made to introduce 
them to a country to which they were constitution- 
ally averse. But at the conclusion of the second 
American war in 1815, a large body of blacks were 
permitted to take refuge on board the Eritish squa- 
dron, blockading the Clicsapeakc and southerly 
harbours, and were afterwards landed at Halifax. 
Unaccustomed to provide for their own necessities, 
or to receive the produce of their own labour, some 
wandered through the country without object or de- 
sign; and others, imagining that liberty consisted in a 
total exemption from labour, subsisted upon the pro- 
duce of small gardens in summer, and upon rations 
allowed by Government during winter. At Preston 
and at Hammond Plains, in the neighbourhood of 
Halifax, there were ectllements, conii»osed wholly 
of blacks, who experienced every winter all the 
misery incident to indolence and improvidence, and 
levied heavy conti'ibutions on the humanity of their 
more frugal neighbours. In some instances they 
have sighed for the roof of their master, and the pas- 
times and amusements they left behind them. Some 
have clandestinely removed to the United States; 
others, charmed with the privilege of locomotion, 
have become sailors, in order to indulge their pro- 
pensity to ramble. A petition was presented by a. 
body of them in 1820, to Government, to remove 
them to a warmer climate, where the spontaneous 
productions of the earth would preclude the neces- 
sity of their having to provide for a long and tedious 
winter. As they had been a heavy charge to the 
public, the prayer of their petition was readily grant- 
ed. Vessels were chartered, having the requisite. 



accommodations, the superiatendancs of their em- 
baxkation and voyage committed toa Commiaaaryj 
and iathe month of January, in the year 1821, se- 
venty-nine men and women, and eleven children, in 

all ninety souls, were conveyed tu Trinidad. 

The remnant of these different bodies of blacks, 
and their descendants, now resident in Nova-Scotia, 
amount perhaps to 3000 bouIs. Although they are 
in general improvident and indolent, there are many 
good labourers and domestic servants among them, 
who find employment at a good rate of wages. 
The greatest portion of the inhabitants ofNova-Soo- 
tia are natives ; and although there are among theia 
perceptible shades of diflerencc, in manners and cus- 
toms, the predominant character of the people is 
Anglo American, The men and women are gene- 
rally tall and well proportioned, of an agreeable and 
intelligent expression of countenance. The men are 
Btout and muscidar, active, hardy, enterprising and 
ingenious. The women resemble those of New- 
England in their appearance, and are possessed of 
much feminine softness of manner. Politics are not 
so frequently the subject of conversation as in the 
adjoining republic, where the state of society is con- 
stantly agitated by elections ; and as the people live 
chiefly on their own farms, and rely on their own 
exertions for their support, they have much of that 
manliness of character which arises from conscious 
independence. They have a singular aptness in ac- 
quiring the mechanic arts. The English statute, re- 
quiring a service of seven years as a qualification to 
exercise a trade, is not in force here, and every per- 
son ia at liberty to apply his talents as he may find 




most agreeable or lucrative. In a new country the 
wants of the inhabitantB are both numerous and in- 
dispensable, and naturally illicit and promote ex- 
traordinary ingenuity and industry, A Nova-Scotia 
farmer, therefore, while he ia well acquainted with 
every branch of agricultural labour, as far as it is 
practised in the colony, can often construct the frame 
of his house, erect his chimney, make hia imple- 
ments of husbandry, or if occasion require, shoe his 
horses. From a similar necessity, he is in some in- 
stances a sailor, and has not only a competent know- 
ledge of navigation, but can actually build the ves- 
sel which is to carry to market the proceeds of his 
farm. This is more or leas peculiar to all new coun- 
tries, and well exemplifies the adage "that neces- 
sity is the mother of invention." Throughout all 
North America, it has been found that the use of ar- 
dent spirits has prevailed to excess, in the early 
stages of the settlement of the several Provinoea, 
and that it decreases with the advancement of the 
country inpopulation and agriculture. The hardships 
which the first settlers endure, in rafting timber on 
the rivers at late periods of the autumn, in fishing, 
hunting, and other laborious pursuits, has a (enden- 
cy to induce habits of inchriety, and the low price at 
which the rum of the West Indies is sold afibrds am- 
ple means of gratifying this propensity. A very sa- 
lutary change has been effected in this particular, 
and the consumption of distilled liquors is much de- 
creased. The people are accounted civil in their 
manners, and hospitable. This liberal feeling has 
had its effect on the Inns, which in very few instan- 
ces afford a subsistence, without the aid of agricul- 



ture. Most Innkeepers, therefore, in the country are 
farmers, and the entertainment or accommodation 
of the public isnot their occupation, but one of their 
resources. From this feeling, so creditable to the 
counjry, though the roads are good the inns are in- 
different, which circumstance, as the cause is not ob- 
vious to strangers, is often unjustly attributed to the 
ignorance and poverty of the people, or to a republi- 
can spirit of levelling, which prompts the landlord to 
consider the ordinary attendance upon his guests 
as beneath the dignity of a free man. The militia, 
throughout the last American war, was in a very 
effective state. At present the Legislature feels a 
natural reluctance to impose much military duty in 
a time of profound peace, upon anew settler, whose 
attention and continued presence are required upon 
his farm. 

The Law enacts that every male, from sixteen to 
sixty, shall be enrolled as a militia-man, excepting 
the members of the Legislature, lawyers, magis- 
trates, surgeons, and officers of the civil and milita- 
ry departments. Every regiment, if capable, is di- 
vided into battalions, which consist of not less than 
three hundred, nor more than eight hundred men. 
Every battalion is again divided into companies, 
which consist of not less than thirty, nor more than 
eighty men. *Every regiment, battalion, or compa- 
ny, is called out four times a year, upon three days 
previous notice — by companies twice ,and in regiment 
or battahon twice ; and the whole are under the 
superintendance of military inspecting field offi- 
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The highest raak conferred upon the officers is 
that of colonel. The militia laws have been several 
times altered, and will doubtless undergo, with the 
changes of times, and the circumstances of the coun- 
try, many more revisions, A detailed account of 
the system is therefore rendered unnecessary. The 
militia have no uniform, nor are they now generally 
armed, but they are tractable, and soon acquire a 
competent knowledge of their duty. They are fami- 
liar with the use of the gun, and on an average are 
better marksmen than European soldiers. In the 
event of an invasion of the Province, ae its defence 
will not consist in regular engagements, or in forti- 
fied posts, but in a desultory warfare, they will be 
found extremely serviceable in defending a country 
with the fastnesses and passes of which they are in- 
timately acquainted, and whose institutions and 
laws they regard with the most devoted attachment. 
The several religions denominatiims were, by the 
census of 1827, returned as bearing the following 
relative proportion to each other : 
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By a law of the Province, passed in the year 1768, 
it is enacted *' That ihe sacred rites and ceremoniea 
of Divine worship, according to the liturgy of the 
church estahlished by the laws of England, shall be 
deemed the fixed form of worship, and the place 
wherein such liturgy shall be used, shall be respect- 
ed and known by the name of the Church of England 
as by law established." " Provided nevertheless 
and it is the true intent and meaning of this act, that 



Protestants dissenting fponn tlie Church of England, 
whether they be Calviniste, Lutherans, Quakers, or 
under what denomination soever, shall have free 
liberty of conscience, and may erect and build meet- 
ing-houses for public worship, and may choose and 
elect ministers, for tlie cdrrying on divine service, 
and administration of the sacraments, according; to 
their several opinions ; and all contracts made be- 
tween their ministers and their congregations, for 
the support of the ministry, are hereby declared va- 
lid, and shall have their full force and effect, accord- 
ing to the tenor and conditions thereof: and all such 
dissenters shall be excused from any rates or taxes 
to be made and levied, for the support of the Estab- 
lished Church of England." By subsequent acts, 
the Governor and Council arc empowered to establish 
the limits of parishes, and the parishioners are au- 
thorised at a certain lixed period, to choose church- 
wardens and vestry men. The parishioners at their 
annual meeting, may vole money for the support of 
the minister and church, which sum,so granted, is to 
be assessed by the church-wardens and vestry, in 
two equal assessments, payable half yearly. A Jus- 
tice of the Peace may grant a warrant of distress, 
against such as refuse to pay their proportion of the 
rate after one month's notice, and an appeal liea 
from the assessment to the Court of Sessions. The 
Church of England is supported in this country, by 
the benevolence and liberahty of the Society for pro- 
pogating religion in foreign parts. This society was 
originally incorporated in the year 1 701 , for the sup- 
port of an orthodox body of Clei^y in His Majesty's 
Colonies, and the general diffusion of christian know- 



ledge among the recent settlements of North Ameri- 
ca, and accordingly its operations were for many 
years confined to this quarter of the globe. Previous 
to the separation of the thirteen colonies from the 
parent country, the whole of those extensive 'Pro- 
vinces participated in the benefits derived from the 
exertions of the society, and tlie very existence of 
the Episcopal church in those states, at the present 
moment, in justly to be attributed to its early and 
long continued efforts. But since their independence, 
its operations in North America have been necessari- 
ly limited to Canada, Nova-Scotia, Ne'-v-Brunswict, 
Prince Edward Island, and Ncivfoundland. The 
churches liave been erected partly by subscription, 
and partly by funds belonging to His Majesty, to 
which the society lias contributed. They are in ge- 
nera! handsome wooden buildings, well finished and 
painted, and add very much to the appearance of 
the country. The clergy of this church are about 
twenly-one in number, and are under the control of 
a Bishop, whose jurisdiclion extends over the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, New-Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, and Bermuda. The iatroduclion of Bishops 
into America was about the year 1750, and origina- 
ted in the circumstance of several nonjuring clergy- 
men, in the interest of the Pretender, having passed 
into theCoIonies from Great Britain, whose influence 
it was necessary to counteract and destroy. This 
project, however, was no sooner laid aside by the 
British Cabinet, than the society, from dilTerent mo- 
tives, took it undertheir patronage, and considering 
thechief obstruction to it osarisingfrom a supposed 
jealousy in the Colonies, that introducing ecclesias- 
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tical jurisdiction among them might interfere with 
their rights, they stated — 

1st. That no coercive power is desired over the 
laity in any case, but only a power to regulate the 
behaviour ofthe clergy, who are in Episcopal orders, 
and to correct and punish them, according to the 
law of the Church of England, in case of misbeha- 
viour or neglect of duty, with such power as the 
Commissaries have exercised. 

2d. That nothing is desired for such bishops 
that may in the least interfere with the dignity, or 
authority, or interest of the Governor, or any other 
officer of state. Probates of Wills, license for Mar- 
riages, &c. to be left in the hands where they are, 
and no share in the temporal government is desired 
for Bishops. 

3d. The maintenance of such Bishops not to be 
at the charge of the Colonies- 

-Ith. No Bishops are intended to be settled in 
places, where the government is in the hands of 
dissenters, as in New-England, &c. but authority to 
be given only to ordain clergy for such Church of 
England congregations as are amongst them ; and 
to inspect into the manners and behaviour of such 
clergy, and to confirm the members thereof. 

The progress of Episcopacy, so long as these de- 
clarations are adhered to, will not be viewed with 
jealousy or alarm in Nova-Scotia ; and the tolerant 
laws of the country arc of a nature to produce great 
harmony between all classes of dissenters and the 
establisbed church. The onlysubject that has occa- 
sioned any animosity, has been the exclusive privi- 
lege, claimed by the church clergy, to marry by 1 
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cence. Marriages have been solemnized in three 
ways — by publication of banns, by licencej and by 
laymen commiBsioDed for tbat purpose, in parishes 
where there were no officiating clergymen. These 
licences the Governors have always directed to the 
church clergy, and dissenters wishing to be placed 
upon an equal footing with ministers of the establish- 
ed church, procured an act of the Legislature to be 
passed for that purpose, in the year 1818, with a 
clause suspending its operation, until His Majesty's 
pleasure should bo known. The representations, 
however, of the parties interested in preserviug the 
little branch of church revenue, finally prevailed, 
the act was disallowed, and the practice still conti- 
nues as heretofore. The salary of the clergy is in 
most cases £200 sterling, per annum. The following 
synopsis shews the extent of the establishment in 
Nova-Scotia : 
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Tlie Roman Catholics are under the controul of a 
Bishop, who resides at Antigonish, in the County of 
Sydney. The subordinate clergy of this church 
amaunt to ten or twelve,who are altogether support- 
ed by their respective congregations. The Presby- 
terians have a provincial Church Government of 
their own. The usual place of meeting of the Synod 
is at Pictou. This body was, anumber of years ago, 
formed by a union of the Presbyterian Clergy of 
Nova-Scotia and the adjacent Provinces, in which 
all except one concurred ; as the basis of their con- 
nexion they adopted the standards of the Church of 
Scotland, without reference to the peculiarities that 
divide Presbyterians of that Country. At present 
the Synod contains about thirty membersjdispersed 
over this province, New-Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, who have already done much for the 
spiritual improvement of the Presbyterian population. 
Id a History of this Province, it would be unjust (al- 
though its general tendency is neither to pass cen- 
sures nop encomiums upon individuals, but merely to 
record facts) to omit the names of the Rev. James 
Munroe, Hugh Graham and James M'Gregor, to 
whom it may be said, that the Presbyterian cause in 
Nova-Scotia almost owes its csistcnce. These gen- 
tlemen, amidst privations which the present inhabi- 
tants of the Country cannot appreciate, devoted 
themselves to the improvement of their destitute 
countrymen, and though belonging to different deno- 
minations in Scotland, zealously promoted the best 
interests of emigrants from that country by effecting 
their union. The first has gone to reap the fruits of 
his toils — the two last still remftin to witness the re- 
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suit of their exertions, in seeing their countrymen in 
many parts around them, not on!y provided with 
those principles and forms of the christian religion 
to which they are attached, but instructed in these 
by young men of piety and learning, educated under 
their own inspection. Since the formation of this 
Synod, several clergymen from the Church of Scot- 
land have entered the Province, who have endea- 
voured to form a party in close connexion with that 
church. At present they are assisted by a Society, 
established in Glasgow in the year 1824, whose ob- 
ject is to supply the Presbyterian population with 
winisters from the Church of Scotland only. By these 
means Presbyterians have been divided. This divi- 
sion, however, must in the nature of things be tem- 
porary. The clergy, like those who fill other offices 
in the country, will eventually be natives, and fo- 
reign interference must give place to the talent and 
exertions of the youth of the Province. Where there 
are two distinct churches, professing exactly the 
same principles, it must be evident that there is a 
state of society which cannot long exist. 

The Wesleyan Methodist connexion have fourteen 
Circuits in the district of Nova-Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, occupying the labours of nineteen 
MissionarieB. Annapolis and Digby, from their coq- 
tiguity to St. John, have been connected with the 
New Brunswick district. A general assemblage o^ 
tli« preachers is annually held in each district, and 
denominated the District Meeting, at which the af- 
faire ©f the several circuits are discussed and deci- 
ded, and the stations for the ensuing year reoom- 
nended to the General Conference ^a England- The 
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ministerB on each station are supported by the volon- 
tary contribationa ol'the members of the Sijciety,the 
public collections in the chapels, and by the additioq- 
sl subscriptions of individuals belonging to the con- 
gregation. In circuits, where, from the poverty of 
the people, the salary of the preacher cannot be rais- 
ed, a part or the whole of the deficiency is provided 
for, when circumstances will permit, by the trustees 
of the chapel, from the rent of pews, or paid out of 
the funds of the TVesleyan Missionary Society in 
London. To this fund, every circuit in which an 
Auxihary or Branch Missionary Society has been 
formed, contributes whatever sum may have been 
solicited throughout the year, for the furtherance of 
missionary exertions. The Baptists are much more 
numerous than the Methodists, and the number of 
their clergymen is proportionably larger. They have 
also an annual meeting, called an Association, which 
is most numerously attended, and continues several 
days in succession. Its object is very similar to 
th6t of the Conference, but as each church is to a 
certain extent an independent body, the decisions of 
this assembly are rati.er monitory than authoritative. 
The number of meeting-houses belonging to all the 
different sects in Nova-Scotia, is very great, and 
bears ample testimony in favor of the religious feel- 
ing of the country. 

The Education of the people is provided for by an 
University at Windsor, by Academies at Pictou and 
Annapolis, and by a Grammar School at Halifax, for 
a particular account of which, the reader is referred 
to the several statistical notices of those places. In 
addition to these Seminaries, provision is made by 
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the Legislature, for aesisting the exertions of the 
poor, in the eatabliehment of common schoole. Fop 
this purpose, the sum of £4000 per annum, is grant- 
ed by a temporary act, and apportioned among the 
several Counties, in each of which a Board of Com- 
missioners is appointed, to direct its appropriation. 
The system upon which this aid is contributed is 
not permanently settled, a great difference of opinion 
existing, as to the expediency of introducing a direct 
tax for the support of common schools ; a detail of 
Uieplanls therefore rendered unnecessary. 

CHAPTER V. 

Variovs Hnds of Colonial Governments — Pomr of Govern' 
or — ruUure of Coimcil — jurUdiclion and power of 
Home of^tssembly — Court ofCliancery — Court of Error. 
Supreme Court — Inferior Courts of Cominon Fleas — 
Courts of General Sessions — Justices Courts — Probatt 
Courts — Sheriff and Prothonotan} — Coxert of Vice Admi- . 
ralty — Court for Ike trial of Piracies — General obiervu' 
iinns on //le laws of JVova- Scotia. 

A desire to know eomething of the Government 
under which we live is not only natural but com- 
mendable. In England there are many books writ- 
ten on the constitution of the Country, but in Nova- 
Scotia, the inquisitive reader, while he finds enacted 
laws, will search in vain for any work professedly 
treating of the origin of the authority that enacts 
them. The labor of examining the History of other 
Colonies analogous to our own for this information is 
very great, and the means of doing so not always at- 
tainable. In a work of this kind, a brief outline is all 
that can be looked for, consistently with the spacft' 
plaimed by the other objects which it embraces; but 
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it JB hoped that it will be sufficient for the purpose 
of general information. In British America there 
were originally several itinda of Governments, but 
they have been generally classed under three heads- 
\Bt. Proprietory Governments, granted by the Crown 
to individuals, in the nature of feudatory principali- 
ties, with all the inferior regalities and feudatory pow- 
ers of Legislation., which formerly belonged to Coun- 
ties Palatine, on condition that the object for which 
the grant was made should be substantially pursued, 
and that nothing should be attempted in derogation 
of the authority of the King of England. Of this 
kind were Pennsylvania, Maryland and Carolina 
(now Louisiana.) 

2d. Charier Coremments,in the nature of civil corpo- 
rations, with the power of making bye-laws, for their 
own internal regulations, and with such rights and 
authorities as were especially given to them in their 
several acts of incorporations. The only Charter 
Governments that remained at the commencement 
of the Civil War, were the Colonies of Massachusetts 
Boy, Rhode Island, Providence and Connecticut. 

3d. Provincial Gofemments, the constitutions Of 
which depended on the respective Commisaions, is- 
sued by the Crown to the Governors, and the in- 
structions which accompanied those Commissions. — 
Under tbis authority Provincial Assemblies were 
constituted, with the power of making local ordi- 
nances not repugnant to the laws of England. Ofthe 
latter kind is Nova-Scolia, which is sometimes called 
the Province and sometimes the Colony oF Nova- 
Scotia. For some time previous to the Revolution in 
America, the popular leaders affected to call the Pro- 
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vincial Establishments, or King's GovemmenW On 
the Continent, Colonies instead of Provinces, from 
an opinion Ihey had conceived that the word Pro- 
vince implied a conquered Country. But whatever 
distinction there might once have been between the 
terms Province, Colony, and Plantation, there seems 
now to be none whatever, and they are indiscrimi- 
nately used in several acts of Parliament. A Provin- 
cial Government is immediately dependant upon the 
Crown, and the King remains Sovereign of the Coun- 
try. He appoints the Governor and Officers ol State, 
and the people elect the Representatives as in Eng- 
land. The orders of Judicature in these establish- 
ments are similar to those of the Mother Country, 
and their Legislatures consist of a. Governor, repre- 
senting the Crown, a Council or Upper House, and an 
Assembly chosen by, and representing the people at 
large. The following is a short account of the pow- 
ers and privileges exercised in Nova-Scotia, by these 
several branches respectively in their own systems: 

GOVERIKOR. 

The Provinces in British North America are in 
general comprised in one command, and the Captain 
Genera], Governor and Commnnder-in-Chief, resides 
in Canada. The Governors of the several Provinces 
are styled Lieutenant-Governors, and have the title 
of Excellency, in consequence of being the King's 
immediate Representative. The Governor of Nova- 
Scotia has the rank of Lieut. -General, and is styled 
" Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in-Chief, in 
and over His Majesty's Province of Nova-Scotia, and 
its dependencies, Chancellor and Vice-Admiral of the 
same." 
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He is invested with the following powers : 
1. As Commander-in-Chief he has the actual com- 
mand of all the militia, and if a eenior military officer, 
of all the army within his Government ; and he eom- 
miesions all officers of the militia. He appoints the 
Judges of all the different Courts of Common Law, 
he nominates and supercedes at will, tlie Custodes, 
Justices of the Peace, and other subordinate civil 
officers. With the advice of his Council he has au- 
thority to Bummon General Assemblies, which he 
may, from time to time, prorogue and dissolve as he 
alone shall judge needful. All such civil employ- 
ments as the Crown does not dispose ot are part of 
his patronage, and whenever vacancies happen in 
Buch offices as are usually filled up by the British Go- 
vernment, the Governor appoints pro-tempore, and 
the persons so appointed are entitled to all the emo- 
luments till those who are nominated to supercede 
them arrive in the Colony. He has likewise autho- 
rity, when he shall judge any offender in criminal 
matters a fit object of mercy, to extend the King's 
pardon towards him, except in case of murder and 
high treason, and even in those cases he is permitted 
to reprieve until the signification of the Royal Plea- 
sure. 

8d. The Governor has the custody of the Great 
Peal, presides in the High Court of Chancery, and 
in general exercises, withinhis jurisdiction, the same 
extensive powers as are possessed hy the Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, with the exception of 
those given by particular statutes. 

3d. The Governor has the power of granting pro- 
bate of wills and administration of the effects of persons 
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dying intestate, and, by statute, grants) licencea for 
marriages. 

4Lh. He presides in tlie Court of Error, of which 
he and the Council are Judges, to hear and determine 
all appeals, in the nature of writs of error, from the 
Superior Courts of Common Law. 

5th. The Governor is also Vice-Admiral within his 
Government, although he cannot, a9 such, issue hia 
warrant to the Judge of the Court of Vice-Admiralty 
to grant commissions to privateers. 

6th. The Governor, besides various emoluments 
which arise from fees and forfeitures, has an honora- 
ble annual provision settled upon him, for the whole 
term of his administration in the Colony ; and that 
he may not be tempted to diminish the dignity of hia 
station by improper condescensions, to leading men 
in the Assembly, he is in general restrained by hia 
instructions from accepting any salary, unleRS the 
same be settled upon him by Law within the space 
of one year after his entrance into the Government, 
and expressly made irrevocable during the whole terra 
of his residence in theadministration, which appears 
to be a wise and necessary restriction. 

A Governor, on his arrival in the Province, must 
(agreeably to the directions of his commission and hia 
instructions") in the first place, cause his commission 
as Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and also of 
Vice-Admiral, to be read and published at the first 
meeting of the Council, and also in such other man- 
ner as hath been usually observed on suchoccasiona. 
In the next place, hemust take the oaths to Govern- 
ment, and administer the same to each of the Coun- 
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eil, and make and subscribe the declaration 'against 
transubstantiation, and cause tbe Coaocil, imleea 
they have previously done bo, to do the same. He 
must then take the oath, for the due execution of 
the office and trust of Commander-in-Chief and Go- 
vernor, and for the due and impartial administration 
of Justice ; and he must also cause the oath of office 
to be administered to the Members of the Council, — 
In the last place, he must take an oath to do his ut- 
most, that the several laws relating to trade and the 
plantations be duly observed ; which oaths and de- 
claration, the Council, or any three of the members 
thereof, are empowered to administer. 

Every Governor, together with his commission, 
receives a large body of instructions, for his guidance 
in the dischai^e of his various duties. In the event 
of his death, the next senior Counsellor, not being 
the Chief Justice ora Judge, takes the command of 
the Colony, until an appointment is made by Hia 
Majesty, and is required to take the same oaths, 
and make the same declaration as a tiuvernor. Such 
are the powers and duties of a Governor, and the 
mode of redress for the violation of these duties, or 
any injuries committed by him upon the people, is 
prescribed with equal care. The party complaining 
has his choice of three modes — 1st. by application to 
Parliament, 2d. by complaint to the Privy Council. 
Sd. by action in the King's Bench. 

Byetatute 11 and 12th, Wi!liam3d, cap. 12, con- 
firmed and extended by 42d Geo. 3d, cap. 85, all 
offences committed by Governors of plantations, or 
any other persons in the execution of their offices, 
in any public service abroad, may be prosecuted in 
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the Court of King's Bench ia England. The indict- 
ment is to be laid in Middlesex, and the offenders are 
punishable, as if the oflenee had been committed in 
England, and are also incapacitated from holding^ 
any office under the Crown. The Court of King's 
Bench is empowered to award a mandamus to any 
Court of Judicature, or to the Governor of the Colony, 
where the otTence was committed, to obtain proof of 
the matter alleged, and the evidence is to be transmit- 
ted back to that Court, and admitted upon the trial. 

THE COUNCIL- 

The Council consists of twelve members, who are 
appointed either by being named in the Govcrnor'a 
instructions, by mandamus, • or by the Governor- 
Their privileges, powers, and office, are as follow : 

1st. They are severally styled Honorable, ihey 
take precedency, nest to the Commander'in-Chief, 
and on his death or absence, the eldest member suc- 
ceeds to the government,under the title of President. 

2d. They are a Council of State, the Governor or 
Commander-in-Chief, presiding in person, to whom 
they stand nearly in the same relation as the Privy 
Council in Gr»at Britain does to the Sovereign. 

3d. They are named, in every commission of the 
peace, as Justices throughout the province. 

4th. The Council together with the Governor, sit 
as Judges in the Court of error, or Court of appeal, 
in civil causes, from the courts of Record, and con- 
stitute also a Court of Marriage and Divorce. It has, 
however, been lately decided, that if the Governor 
dissent from the Judgment of the Council, or be in 

* A uomination by a Gov«rnoi muil ba foltowed bf ■ mandamus, 
bat Ihs p«rioa norDinatad acii until hie maodamui ai 
VOL. II. 40 
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the minority, the judgment is nevertheless valid. 

5th. The Council is a constituent part of the legis- 
lature, as their consent is necessary tothe enacting 
of Laws. In this capacity of legislators, they sit as 
the upper house, distinct fi-om the Governor, and en- 
ter protests on their journals, after the manner of the 
House of Peers, and are attended by their Chaplain, 
Clerk, &c. As there was no order ofhereditary no- 
bility in the Colonies, out of which to constitute an 
intermediate body, like the Peers of England and Ire- 
land, a legislative authority was doubtless, at an ear- 
ly period intrusted to the Governors and their Coun- 
cil acting conjointly, and forming a middle branch, 
between the Crown on the one hand, and the repre- 
sentatives of the people on the other. That this was 
formerly the case, the history of most of the colonies 
clearly evinces ;* — the governor and council in legis- 
lative affairs, constitutes not two separate and dis- 
tinct bodies independent of each other,but on« consti- 
tuent branch only, sitting and deliberating together. 
As it sometimes became necessary to reject popular 
bills, the Governors to divert the displeasure of the 
assembly from themselves to the Council, gradually 
declined attending on such occasions, leaving it to 
the board to settle matters as tliey could, without 
their interference. The council readily concurred 
with their designs,because their absence, removing a 
restraintjgave them the appearance of a distinct inde- 

* In the Saxon limes Ihe ParUsment did not coasist of tiro i'm- 
tinct houBss, the Peers being free holders of large lerriiorj, wero 
deemed the heradiiacy re present bIIvbs ofiheir vaasalaand lenints. 
In ihe Scotch Pailiament [here ever waa one Houte, conaisting uf 
throe estute^, Peers, Reprcsentnlives of Shires, and comcnissionera or 
Baioughs, Ibey all voted together indiflerenlly, but in CoDimilleei 
■nd iha like, the piopoition of Committee-men from encb wat li- 
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pendent estate,and the crown perceiving the utility ot 
the measure, gradually confirmed the practice in most 
of the British Coloaies. This apears to be the plain, 
origin which the Council enjoy of deliberating a- 
part from the governors, on all bills sent up by the 
Assembly, of proposing amendments, to such bills, or 
ofrejecting them entirely, without the concurrence 
of the governor. The Councillors serve his Majesty 
without salary. In the grant of all patents, the Go- 
vernor is bound to consult them, and they cannot re- 
gularly pass the seal without their advice. Though 
they deliberate as a distinct body, in their capacity 
as legislators, yet as a privy council,they are always 
convened by the Governor, who is present at their 
deliberations. As an upper house, their proceedings, 
though conducted with closed doors, are formal, and 
in imitation of the usage of the house of Lordsj and 
although they cannot vote by proxy, they may enter 
the reasons of their dissent on their journals. Dissi- 
milar as this body is in many important parliculars 
to the house of Lords, any nearer approach to the o- 
rlginal, appears from the state of the country, to be 
very diiEcult. Mr. Pitt seems to have entertained 
the idea of creating an order of hereditary nobility in 
Canada, for the purpose of assimilating the constitu* 
donof that province, as nearly as possible to that of 
Great Britain ; and accordhigly a clause was intro- 
duced to that effect, in the act of the 31st. Geo. 3d. 
Chap. 31. " That whenever his Majesty, his heirs, 
or successors, shall thinit proper to confer upon any 
subject of the Crown of Great Britain, by letters pa- 
tent, under the great seal of either of the said Pro- 
vinces, any hereditary title of honor, rank or dignity 
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of suchProvince descendable* according to any coarse 
of descent therein limited, it shall and may be law- 
ful for his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, to annex 
thereto, by the said letters patent of his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, shall think fit an hereditary right 
of being summoned to the LegislativeCouncil of such 
Province, descendable according to the course of des- 
cent so limited, with respect to such title rank or dig- 
nity, and that every person on whom such right shall 
be conferred, or to whom such right shall severally 
so descend^shal! be entitled to demand of the Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant Governor, or Commander-in-Chief, 
or person administering the government of such pro- 
vince, his writ of summons to such Legislative Coun- 
cil, at any town, after he shall have attained the age 
of twenty one years, subject nevertheless to the pro^ 
visions hereinafter contained." 

* Rules of Precedency compared and adjusted from the sever*! 
Acts and. Statutes, made and provided in England, for the settle- 
ment of the precedency of men and women in America — by Joseph 
Edmundson Mowbrav, Herald. 

Governor of the Province, his wife. 

Lieutenant-Governor, his wife. 

President of ihe Council, his wife. 

Members of his Majesty's Councif, their wives. 

Speaker of the Commons House of Assembly, his wife. 

Chief Justice, his wife. 

Treasurer, his wife. 

Associate Judges, their wive?. 

Baronets, their wives. 

His Majesty's Attorney General, his wife. 

Judge of the Admiralty, his wife. 

Secretary of the Province, his wife. 

Members of the Commons House of 

Assembly, their wives. 

Mayor, his wife. 

Aldermen, their wives. 

Members of Corporation, their wives. 

The Members of the Assembly, Crown OfHcers kc, of any parti- 
cular Province, have no other rank out of their Province, than 
nhat belongs to them in their private capacity as men. 

The widow of a late Governor, has not any precedency as such; 
a Governor of one Province, or his wife, coming into Bnother 
Province, have not in that Province, where they visit, any rank 
above that to which they are entitled in private life. 
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This power has never been exercised : it has been 
justly observed; that these honors might be very 
proper, and of great utility in countries where they 
have existed by long custom, but they are not fit to 
be introduced where they have no original existence; 
where there is no particular reason for introducing 
them, arising from the nature of the country, its ex- 
tent, its state of improvement or its peculiar customs; 
and where instead of attracting respect they might 
excite envy. Lords, it was said, might be given to 
the Colonies, but there was no such thing as creat- 
ing that reserve and respect for them, on which 
their dignity and weight in the view of both the po- 
pular and monarchical part of the Constitution de- 
pended, and which could alone give them that power 
of controul and support, which were the objects of 
their institution. 

But although the introduction of titles is not desir- 
able, this board is susceptible of great improvement, 
by a total separation of its duties as a Privy Coundl, 
and a branch of the Legislature. Experiments 
of all kinds in Government are undoubtedly much 
to be deprecated, but this plan has been adopt- 
ed elsewhere, not only with safctybut with mutual 
advantage to the interests of the Crown and the peo- 
ple. By making the Members of the Legislative 
Council independent of the Governor for their exis- 
tence, (for at present he has not only the power of 
nomination, but of suspension,)* and investing them 
with no other powers than those necessary to a 
branch of the Legislature, much weight would be 

* Stokes mentions an instance of a Governor of a Colonjr, ras- 
pending a Councillor, on the singular ground of having married 
his daughter without his consent. 



added to adniiiii8tration,on the confidence and extent 
of interest that it would thereby obtain,a much more 
perfect and political distribution of power would be 
given to the Legislature, and the strange anomaly 
avoided of the same persons passing a law, and 
then Bitting in judgement on their own act, and ad- 
vising the Governor to assent to it. This could be 
effected in two ways, by making the Legislative 
Council elective, or leaving the nomination to the 
Crown. If the former were preferred, it could be 
constructed on the plan proposed by Mr. Fox, in his 
speech in Parliament on the Quebec Bill. He sug- 
gested that the Members of the Council should not 
be eligible to be elected, unless they possessed qua- 
lifications infinitely higher than those who were eli- 
gible to be chosen members of the House ofAssembly, 
and in the like manner, that the electors of the mem- 
bers of theCouncil, should possess qualifications, also 
proportionably higher than those of the electors of 
Representatives. By this means this country would 
have a real aristocracy chosen from among persons 
of the highest property, by people possessed of large 
landed estate, who would thus necessarily have the 
weight,influence,andindependency,rrom which alone 
can be derived a power of guarding against any in- 
novations which might be made either by the people 
on the one side, or the Crown on the other ; should 
this mode be objected to, as bordering too much on 
democracy, the election might be left with great 
salety to the Crown, with this express proviso, that 
every Councillor so named, should be possessed of 
landed estate in the Colony, to a certain given ex- 
tent, and should hold his seat for life. In either mode 
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it would be rendered a most respectable and useful 
body. 

Whether the CouncU focms a Court for the trial of 
offences, by impeachment fromthellouse ofAasem- 
bly, upon analogy to the practice of Parliament, is a 
question which never having been agitated here, has 
not been judicially determined. As Councillors do 
not represent any particular body of people, like the 
House of Lords, nor assemble as hereditary Legisia- 
tora, in support of their rights and dignities, equally 
independent of the Crown and the people, but are 
appointed at the discretion of the Governor,* it seems 
very questionable whether they possess the power. 
The reason assigned in England, for the peculiar 
propriety of prosecuting high crimes and misdemea- 
nors, by impeachment, is that as the Constituents of 
the Commons, are the parties generally injured, 
they cannot judge with impartiality, and therefore 
prefer their accusations before the other branch, 
which consists of the nobility, who have neither the 
same interest nor the same passions as popular as- 
semblies. This distinction not being so obvious in 
the Colonial Legislatures, it appears that a complaint 
in the nature of impeachment, should be addressed 
to the Kuig in Council. 

HOUSE OF ASSEMBtr. 

The Assembly resembles the lower house of Parlia- 
ment in its formation, mode of procedure, and power 
within its jurisdiction, as far as the different circum- 
stances of the country permit. The freeholders are 
are assembled in the several Counties and Towna, 

* InlT9I, the articles of impeachment agiinat the Judgei of 
Nova-Scoiia, woro ordorad In bo heard before Ibe Kinj in Coon- 
crl, 9se vol. 1 orihia work, 2T0. 
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entitled to representation by the king's writ, and their 
Buffragea taken by the SlierilF. The members thus 
elected, are required by the Governor to meet at Ha- 
lifax, the capital of the provinccj at a certain day, 
when the iisua! oaths being administered, and a 
Speaker chosen and approved, the sessions is opened 
by a speech from the person administering the Go- 
vernment, in imitation of that usually delivered from 
the throne, in which after adverting to the state of 
the Province, he calls their attention to such local 
subjects, as seem to require their immediate conside- 
ration. Halifax chooses 4 county, and 2 town, mem- 
bers ; all the other counties 3, and the towns men- 
tioned in the subjoined Table one. 

Counties. Towns choosing Representatives- 
( Halifax, 



Halifax. 



Lunenburg, 

Cumberland, 

King's County. 



Annapolis. 



Shelburne. 



I Truro, 

( Londonderry, 

I Onslow. 

Lunenburg. 

Amherst. 
( Horton, 
I Cornwaliis. 
i Windsor, 
• Newport, 
f Falmouth. 
( Annapolis, 
} Granville, 
i Digby. 
£ Shelburne, 
< Barrington, 
( Yarmouth. 



Sydney. ... 

Queen's County. Liverpool. 
Cape Breton. 
The qualifications for a vote or representation are 



eitlier a yearly iDC<Kne of forty shilliogB, derived 
from real estate within the particular county ot 
town for which the election is held, or a title in fee 
eimplc of a dwelling house, and the ground on which 
it stands, or one hundred acres of land, five of which 
must be under cultivation. It is requisite that tha 
title be registered six months before the test ofthe 
writ, unless it be by descent op devise. The decla- 
ration against transubstantiation has hitherto proved 
an effectual bar to the admission of Catholics into tha 
Assembly, but upon the re-annexation of Cape-Bre- 
ton to the Government of the Province, a gentleman 
professing that faith was returned as a member for 
the Island, and a dispensation procured from his Ma- 
jesty, for administering the declaration to him. — 
When this was made known, the Aasentbly, after 
much debate, adopted the following i-esolution : 

" Resolved, that this House, grateful to his Majes- 
ty for relieving his Roman Catholic subjects from the 
disability they were heretofore under, from sitting 
in this House, do admit the said Lawrence Kavanagh 
to take his scat, and will in future permit Roman 
Catholics, who may be duly elected, and shall have 
the necessary qualifications lor a seat in this House, 
to take such seat without making a declaration 
against popery and transubstantiation; and that a 
Committee be appointed to wait upon his Exeeilency 
the Governor, and communicate tu him the Resolu- 
tion of this House." In 1827, an address was voted 
to liis Majesty, btjlhe unauimotis voice of Ike House, pray- 
ing for the total removal of this obnoxious te8t,a8 far 
as regarded his Catholic subjects of Nova-Scotia. — 
The Assembly continues lor the term of seven years. 
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from the return day of the writs of election, subject 
nevertheless to be dissolved in the mean time by the 
Governor, who has the power of proroguing the Coun- 
cil and Assembly, and appointing the time and place 
of their Session ; with this constitutional injunction, 
that they shall be called together once at least every 
year. The Legislature meets generally in winter, 
and continues in Session (rom sii to twelve weekfl. 
The principal buginess consists in investigating the 
publicaccounts; in appropriating the Revenue; which, 
after the discharge of the civil list, is chiefly apphed 
to the improvement of the roads and bridges, boun- 
ties for the encouragement of agriculture; and some- 
times for promoting the fisheries. As its juriediction 
is confined to the limits of the Province, and as there 
are no direct taxes in the Country {poorand county 
rates and statute labour excepted) the above men- 
tioned business, together with some kw Laws, princi- 
pally of a local nature, usually occupies their atten- 
tion. Sometimes however, business of a more gene- 
ral interest comes before them, when the debates 
arc often conducted with ability and spirit. In treat- 
ing of the Assembly, it will be proper to investigate 
the origin of the claim of the Colonists to legislate 
for themselves ; and to unfold the principles in which 
tiiis claim was confirmed by the Mother Couniry. — 
The constitution of England, as h stood at the dis- 
covery of America, had nothing in its nature provid- 
ing for Colonies. They have therefore, at different 
periods of their growth, experienced very difl'erent 
treatment. At first they were considered lands with- 
out the hmits of the realm, and therefore, not being 
united to it, not the property of the Realm : as the 
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people who settled upon these lands in partibuB exte- 
ris, were liege subjects, the King assumed the right 
of property and Government, to the preclusioa of 
the jurisdiction of Ihc state. He called them his fo- 
reign dominions, his possessions abroad, not parta 
and parcels of the Realm, and " as not yet annexed 
to the crown." 

It was upon this principle, that in the year 1621, 
when the Commons asserted the right of Parliament 
toa jurisdiction over them, by attempting to pass a 
bill for establiahing a free fishery on the coasts of 
Virginia, New England, and Newfoundland, they 
were told by the servania of the crown that it was 
not fit for them to make !awa lor those countries 
which were notyet annesedto the crown, and that 
the bill was not proper for that house, as it concern- 
ed America. Upon this assumption the Colonies 
were settled by the King's Ucence, and the Govern- 
ments established by Royal Charters; while the peo- 
ple emigrating to the Provinces considered them- 
selves out of the realm ; and in their executive and 
legislative capacities, in immediate connexion with 
the King as their only Sovereign Lord. These novel 
possessions requiring some form of government, it 
became an exceedingly dilficult matter to select that 
form. At last an analogy was supposed to exiatbe- 
tween the Colonies and the Butchy of Normandy; 
and the same form of government* was adopted, as 

* It i< bovevet observable, (bat allhoufb it wd.b avidantlj (ha 
tptantion of tbe molbei country, 10 grant Ihc power orelection to 
tho paopla ofthe Colonies, so Bonn as they should be in a 11(111 
to receive a rap resent a live Torm of (iovernment, yel tbe peopta (»- 
aamad the right ttaem«Glve9, ae appears by tho following e)itra.ct 
from Hutcbituon, 1 toL 94. ■' Viiginia bad been many yean dia- 
tracted, under Iha government of Presidents and Governor 
CouDcila. ui wboia nomiuatiaa or removal tbe peopie bad n 
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had been used for the Isioad of Jersey, It wan a 
most fortunate circumstance, that the Island had by 
it? coiistitutioi!, " a i-ight to hold a convention oi 
meeting of the Uiree orders of the Islands, in imita- 
tion of those august bodies in great kingdoms, a sha- 
dow and resemblance of an English Parliament." 

The King having assimied a right to govern the 
Colonies, v^ithout the intervention of Parliament, bo 
the two Houses of Lords and Commons, in the year 
1643, exerted the same power, without the concur- 
rence of the King. They appointed the Eari of 
Warwick Governor in Chief of all the Plantations of 
America, — created a conmiittee for their regulation, 
and passed several laws concerning theiii.* Upon 
the restoration ofMonarcliy, the constitutioii of the 
Colonies received a great change. Parliament as- 
serted, that all His Majesty's Foreign Domiilitms 
were part of the realm, and then, lor the hrst time, 
in their proper ca|)acjty, interposed in the regulation 
and government of the Colonies. From that period 

until ia rbe yent lii:l<), a house of BurgeeBsa broka out is [be Co- 
lony, tlio King nor llie grand Council si hnme, not liaving given 
■nj pDWOrg or direetions for it. Tho Gosernor anil nsnBianli of 
the Maasachuaells, at first inleiidcil lo rule lliu p'laplo, but this 
lailed two oi thnts vears onlj, nnd atitiough tbern is no Colour for 
it in lite Cliatler, yet u house uf dcpuliea appeared auddsDly in 
1631, to the surprise of ihe MBgyBltafeB, and the disappoinlment 
of their achemeii of poirsr. Cunneclicnt saon aflcr follonsd the 
plan orMasaachusolis. New Haven, although the people hafl ihe 
highest raverenee fori their leattera, yet on matters of legislatioQ 
the people, froni Ihfl begirinirg, Koiild have Iheir share by [heir re- 
prFMBlalivei. New Hcmpuhira combined Ingelher under (ha name 
form with Maeaicbui^ell*, Baibailoea and the Z.eeAard (alaDcIa heg^n 
in 1625. snuggled under Governors and Ciiiincili, and Cdnl^Oln'): 
proprietors, 20 years ; at i«ngih in 1(i45, an Aieeiably waa called, 
and Ibe only reason given was, that by Ihe grant to Ihe E^rl of 
Cartiila, Ihe inhabitaata were to have all thb liberties, privileges and 
francliiaea of EngHih luhjecla. After the reati^rallnn, there is no In- 
stance 00 Ibe American conlinanl, of a colony lallleil without a re- 
jHeaenlalion of llie people, nor any adempt lo deprive Ihe coldiilea oi 

privilege, except in the arbiaar; reign of King ' ames Ibe 3lt. 

See Pownftl on Ihe ColonieE, passini. 



sundry laws have been passed, regulaling their 
commerce, and having, in other reepects, a direct 
operation on the Colonies. But nothing emanating 
either from the power assumed by the King, inde- 
pendent of Parliament, or from the Parliament with- 
out the concurrence ol' the King, or from the union 
of both, establishing the right of legislation in the 
colonists. It may be asserted, that every Bi-itislt 
subject has an essential right to the enjoyment of 
such a form of government, as secures the unres- 
trained exercise of all those powers necessary for the 
preservation of his freedom and his rights, according 
to the constitution of England; and that no authority 
can contract it within a narrower compass than tlie 
sabject is entitled to by the Great Charter. Hence 
the Charters and Proclamations of the Crown to the 
several Colonies, are considered as declaratory only 
of ancient rights, and not creative of new privileges. 
It is worthy of remark, that when England was her- 
self a Province, the Colonies of London, Colcheeter, 
&c. enjoyed the same privilege of being governed 
by a legislative magistracy, which the American Co- 
lonies always contended fur. At a subsequent peri- 
od, but before the discovery of the New World, and 
when the precedent was considered as not likely to 
be often followed, we find that when King Edward 
ordered the French inhabitants to leave Calais, and 
planted an English Colony there, that place sent 
Burgesses to Parliament. To all this it has often 
been answered, that the Colonies are virtually repre- 
sented in Parliament. A few words will suffice -n 
reply to this position. It was well observed by the 
Earl of Chatham, {although he carried the doctrine 



of the power of Parliament over the Colonies, to 
every circumstance of legislation and government 
short of taxation) " that the idea of virtual represen- 
tation, as regards America, is the most contemptible 
that ever entered the head of man." Of England it 
is entirely true. Although copyholders and even 
freeholders, within the precincts of boroughs (not 
being burgesses) have no vote, yet the property of the 
copy-holders is represented by its lord, and the pro- 
perty of the borough is represented by the corpora- 
tion, who choose the member of Parliament ; while 
those persona who are not actually freeholders, have 
the option of becoming so if they think proper. But 
the Colonies are neither within any county or bo- 
rough of England. Few members of Parliament 
have ever seen them, and none have a very perfect 
knowledge of them. They can therefore neither be 
said to be actually, or virtually represented, in that 
august body. Hence the Colonies have a right 
either to a legislature of their own, or to participate 
in that of Great -Britain, To the latter there are 
many objections; and when suggested on a former 
occasion, the plan was not cordially received on either 
side of the water ; the other, custom has sanctioned 
and experience approved. To what extent the 
British Parliament has a right to interpose its autho- 
rity, or how far the powcrof the Colonial Assembly 
extends, it is impossible to ascertain with accuracy. 
The doctrine of the omnipotence of the one, and the 
independence of the other, has at different times 
been pushed to an extreme by the advocates of each. 
The true distinction appears to be, that Parliament 
is supreme in al! external, and the Colonial Asseni- 




bly in all internal matters. The unalterable right of 
property has been guaranteed to the Calonists, by 
the act renouncing the claim of taxation, the 18th 
Geo. 3d. by which it is declared " thatthe King and 
Parliament of Great Britain will not impose any duty, 
tax or aBseesnient, whether payable in any of hia 
Majesty's Colonies, Provinces or Plantations, in North 
America or the West Indies, except such duties as it 
maybe expedient to impose, for the regulation of 
commerce ; the net produce of such duties to be 
always paid and applied to, and for the use of 
the Colony, Province or Plantation, in which the 
same shall be respectively levied, in such manner 
as other duties, collected by the authority of the 
respective General Courts or General Assemblies 
of Buch Colonies,Provinces or Plantations, are ordi- 
narily paidand applied, Taxation is outs, commercial 
regulation is tlieirs ; this distinction, says a distinguish- 
ed statesman, is involved in the abstract nature ot 
things. Property is private, individual, abstract; and 
it is contrary to the principles of natural and civil 
liberty, that a man should be divested of any part of 
his property without his consent. Trade is a com- 
plicated and extended consideration; to regulate the 
numberless movements of its several parts, and to 
combine them in one harmonious effect for the good 
olthe whole, requires the superintending wisdom 
and energy of the supreme power of the Empire. — 
The Colonist acknowledges this supremacy in all 
things, with the exception of taxation and of legisla- 
tion in those matters of internal Government to which 
the Local Assemblies are competent. This may be 
said to be the " quam ultra contraque nequit consis- 
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tere rectum." But even in ointters of alocal nature 
the re^l controut is well secured by the negative of 
the Governor; by his standing instructions not togive 
his assent to any law of a doubtful nature without 
a clause suspending its operation, until his Majesty's 
pleasure be known, and by the power assumed and 
exercised, of disagreeing to any law within three 
years after it has passed the Colonial Legisiature. — 
With these Provinces it is absitrd to suppose, whate- 
ver may be said to the contrary, that the Local Ab- 
semblies are not supreme within their own jurisdic- 
tion; or that a people can be subject to two different 
Legislatures; exercising at the same time equal pow- 
ers, yet not communicating with eacfi other, nor 
from their situation capable oF being privy to each 
other's proceedings. This whole state of commercial 
servitude and civil liberty ,when taken together, says 
Mr. Burke, is certainly not perfect freedom, but com- 
paring it with the ordinary circumstances of human 
nature, a happy and liberal condition. 

COURT OF CHAHCERr. 

The Governor is Chancellor in Office. The union 
of these two offices is filled with difficulties, and 
where the Governor is, as has been the case in al- 
most all the Colonies of late years, a military man, 
fliey seemwhoUyincompaitablc. Mr. Pownal, agen- 
tleman of great experience in colonial affaire, having 
been Governor of Massachusetts, South Carolina 
and New Jersey, thus expresses himself on this sub- 
ject: " How unfit arc Governors in general for this 
high office of Law, and how improper it is, that they 
should be Judges, where perhaps the consequence of 
judgment may involve Government and the admi- 




nistralion iliereof, in the contentions of 
Indeed the fact is, that the general diffidence of the 
wisdom of this Court, thus constituted, the apprehen- 
sion that reasons of state may be mingled with the 
grounds of the judgment, have had an effect that the 
ooming to this Court is avoided as much aa possible, 
so that it is almost in disuse, where the establishment 
of it is allowed." The Court of Chancery in this 
Colony, lias never been conducted in a manner to 
create the dissatisfaction alluded to in other Provin- 
ces; but the increased business of the Court, the de- 
licate nature of the appoiti Intent, and the difficulties 
attending the situation, induced our late Lieutenant 
Governor, Sir James Kempt, to request his Majes- 
ty's Ministers to appoint a pi-ofessional man, to fill 
the situation of the Master of the Rolls, and the So- 
licitor General has been appointed to that office, 
with a Provincial salary of £600 a year. This is the 
first appointment of the kind ever made in the Colo- 
nies. Itmay be still doubted, whether it would not 
have been more advantageous and convenient to the 
country at large, to have abolished the Court alto- 
gether, and to have empowered the Judges of the 
King's Bench to eit as Judges in £quity, at stated 
and difierent terms from those of the Common Law 
Courts. The nature of the Court, as at present con- 
stituted, admits of great delays. An appeal lies from 
an interlocutory decretal order of a Chancellor to Hia 
Majesty in Council, and so totus quotas, by means of 
which the proceedings may be protracted by a litigi- 
ous person to an indefinite length. The unnecessary 
prolixity of pleadings, which characterises the Chan- 
cery at home, has been introduced into proctice 
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liere, and the expence ond delay iucidental to its 
proceedioge, are not at all calculated fur the exigen- 
cies and means of the country. 

COURT OF ERROR AND APPEALS. 

The Governor and Council, conjointly, constitute a 
Court of Error, from wliicli an appeal iieain the der- 
nier resort to the King in Council. At the time of 
settling the Colonies, there was no precedent of a 
Judicatory besides those within the realm, except 
in the cases of Guernsey and Jersey. These rem- 
nants of the Dutcliy of Normandy were not, accord- 
ing to the prevailing doctrine of those times, within 
the realm. According to the custom in Normandy, 
appeals lay to the Duke in Council; and upon the ge- 
neral precedent (without, perhaps, adverting to the 
peculiarity of the appeal, lying to the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and not to the King) was an appeal estab- 
lished from the Courts in the Colony to the King in 
Council. An appeal is under the following restric- 
tions : — 1st. No appeal ehall be allowed to the Gover- 
nor in Council, in any civil cause, unless the debt or 
damage, or the sum or value appealed for, do exceed 
the sum of jE300 sterling, except the matter in ques- 
tion relates to the taking or demanding any duty 
payable to the King, or to any fee of office, or annu 
al rent, or other such-like matter or thing, where his 
rights in future may be bound ; in all which cases an 
appeal is admitted to the King, in his Privy Council, 
though the sum or value appealed for, be of less va- 
lue. In all cases of fines for misdemeanours, no ap- 
peals are admitted to the King in Council, except the 
fines, so imposed, amount to or exceed the value of 
JE300 sterling. 
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2il. That every such appeal to the Governor in 
Council be made within fourteen days after Judg- 
ment or sentence is pronounced in the Court below ; 
and lliat the appellant or plaintiffin error, do give 
good security that he will effectually prosecute hia 
appeal or writ of error, and answer the condemnation 
money, and also pay such costs and damages as 
shall be awarded, in case the, judgment or sentence 
of the Court below shall be affirmed. 

3d. Thatnoappeal beallowcd from the judgment 
orsentence of the Governor in Council, or from the 
decree of the Court of Chancery, to the King in his 
Council, unless the debt, damages, or the sum or 
value so appealed for, do exceed the sum ofj£500 
sterling, except where the matter in question relates 
to the taking or demanding any duty payable to 
the King, or to any fee of office, or an annual rent, 
as above mentioned. 

4th. That such appeal to His Majesty or hia Privy 
Council, be made within fourteen days after judg- 
ment or sentence is pronounced by the Governor, in 
the Court of Chancery ; and that the appellant or 
plaintiffin error, do give good security, that he will 
effectually prosecute his appeal or writ of error, and 
answer the condemnation money ; and also pay such 
costs and damages as shall be awarded by his Majes- 
ty, in case the sentence of the Governor in Council, 
or decree of the Court of Chancery, be affirmed. 

There is no appeal allowed in criminal causes. 

SUPREME COURT. 

The Supreme Court is invested with the powers of 
the icing's Bench, Common Fleas, and Exchequer. 
It is composed of a Chief Justice, three Assistants, 



and a Circuit Associate. The Chief Jiijilice receive* 
from the English Government an annual salary of 
fSOO Eterling, in addition to which he receives fees 
to a large amount. The assistants are paid by the 
Province, and are entitled, undei" a permanent act, 
to jC600 a year, and a guinea a day additional, when 
travelling. This Court has a jurisdiction extending 
over the whole Province, including Cape Breton, in 
all matters criminal and civil ; but cannot try any 
actions for the collection of debts, when the whole 
amount of dealings do not exceed five pounds, ex- 
cepton appeal, or when the parties reside in difler- 
cnt counties. It seta four times a year at Halifax, 
and haa two Circuits on the eastern and western dis- 
tricts — one at Cape Breton, and one on the south 
shore. The venerable Chief Justice, Hon. S. S. 
Blowers, has presided in Ihia Court since the year 
1798 — the patient investigation which he gives every 
cause that is tried before him— the firmness, yet mo- 
deration of temper which he exhibits — the imparti- 
ality, integrity and prolbund legal knowledge, with 
which he dignifies the bench, have rendered him an 
object of alTection, not only to the gentlemen of the 
bar, but to the public at large. 
Etiam contra quos 3taticit,aquor placatos que dimisit. 
The law regulating the admission of the Altornies 
has been allowed to expire, and it is now governed 
by rule of Court. It is required, that every person 
applying for admission, shall have been duly articled 
as u clerk, to an Attorney of the Supreme Court, for 
the period of five years preceding such application; 
except graduates of King's College, Windsor, who 
are eligible to admission at the expiration of four 



years. There is also a further diatiiiction made iii 
iavor or the College. The graduate Bigus the roll 
as aa Attorney and Barrister at the same time, 
while the other student is required to practice as an 
Attorney for the space of one year, before he is en- 
titled to the privileges of a Barrister. The conduct 
and discipHiie of'the bar is regulated by an Institu- 
tion, established in 1825, under the patronage of 
Iiis Excellency Sir James Kempt, and denominated 
the Bar Society. It consists of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court and Common Pleas, the Crown Offi- 
cers, and other members of the profession. 

The legal acquirements of the Bench and Bar are 
highly respectable, but the decisions of the Court 
are not easily known for want of reports. There 
are a great variety of questions constantly arising 
upon our Provincial Statutes, which, from the novel- 
ty of the circumstances under which they were fram- 
ed, are peculiar to the Country, and correct reports 
of these cases are alike important to the Judges, the 
Lawyers.and the public. Such a system would tend, 
to produce an uniformity of decision, to check litiga- 
tion, and to foster a laudable ambition in the Court, 
to administer law upon such principles of argument 
and construction, as may furnish rules which Ghalt 
govern in all similar or analogous cases. At an early 
period of the Constitution of England, the reasons of 
a judgment were set forth in the record, but that 
practice has long been disused. According to the 
modern practice, the greater number of important 
questions agitated in the Courts of Law cotne before 
them on motions for new trial ; cases reserved on 
summary applications of different sorts. In neither 
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of these cases does the record furnish the evidence,* 
either of the facts, OP the arguments of the CounBcl 
and the Court, for which there is no other depositary 
than reports, on the fidelity of which n great part of 
the Law almost entirely depends. The most ancient 
compilations of this sort are the year books, the 
works of persons appointed Jbr that purpose. The 
special office of Reporter was discontinued so long 
ago as the reign of Henry VIII. and although, in the 
reig-n of James I., Lord Chancellor Bacon procur- 
ed its revival, it was soon dropped again, and the pro- 
ceedings of Westminster Hall, from that time till now, 
would have been lost in oblivion^ had it not been for 
the voluntary industry of eucceeding Reporters. As 
the demand for books of reports in the Province. 
would be chiefly confined to the Gentlemen of the 
profession, the sale of them would not only afford no 
remuneration for the labour of preparing them for the 
press, bnt would not even defray the expense of pub- 
lication, which most unquestionably deserves to be 
borne by the public purse. It is hoped that thetime 
ia not far distant, when this subject will receive the 
attention of the Legislature, and that means will be 
found to remedy the evil so universally felt in the 
Province. 

INFERIOR COURTS OF COMMON PLEAS. 

There is no separate Court of Common Pleas for 
the Province, but there are Courts in each County, 
bearing the same appellation, and resembling it in 
many of its powers. These Courts, when first con- 
stituted, had power to issue both mesne and final 
process to any part of the Province ; and had a con- 

• Sao thn Preface to Douglas' Roporls. 




current juiiadimion with, the Supreme Court in all 
civil causes. They were held in theeeveral coun- 
ties by Magistrates, or such other persons as ' 
deemed best qualified to fill the situation of Judges; 
but there was no salary attached to the office, and 
fees, similar in their nature, but smaller in amount 
than those received by the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, were the only remuneration given them for 
their trouble. As the King's Bench was rising in 
reputation, from the ability and learning of its Judges, 
these Courts fell into disuse, and few causes of diffi- 
culty or importance were tried in them. It was even 
found necessary to limit their jurisdiction, and they 
were restrained from issuing mesne process out of 
the county in which they sat. * The exigencies of 
the county requiring them to be put into a more 
efficient state, a law was passed in 1S2-1, for dividing 
the Province into three Districts or Circuits, and the 
Governor empowered to appoint a professional man to 
each Circuit, as first Justice of the several Courts of 
Common Pleas within the District, and also President 
of the Courts of Sessions. The salary provided for 
their appointments was £450, inclusive of travelling 
and other fees, while the fees previously held by the 
former Judges, were made payable to them as long 
as tiiey continued in office. The process and course 
of practice is the same in the Courts of King's Bench 
and Common Pleas, and thejurisdictionof bothlimit- 
ed to five pounds. All original process is issued by 
the Court of common law itself, and tested in the 
name of the Chief Justice ; and the Chancellor issues 
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no writ whatever, whereon to found the proceedings 
of these Courts- Few real actions are in use in tl»e 
Colony, except actions of Dower and Partition, as all 
titles to land arc tried either by ejectment, trespass, 
or replevin. The writs of mesne process are of three 
kinds. A summons, or order to appear and defend 
snit, a capiasby which the Sherifl'is ordered to arrest 
the debtor^ and on which bail may be put in, as in 
England, and an attachment, which is a mened writ, 
and both summonses the party, and attaches as much 
property as, by appraisement, will amount to the sum 
sworn to. Perishable property, thus attached, if not 
bailed or security given for its forth-coming after 
judgement is immediately sold. The operation of 
this writ has of late been restrained to the recovery 
of debts existing prior to the year 1821, andtosecnr- 
ing the effects of absent or absconding debtors. Af- 
ter judgment an execution is issued, which, com- 
bining the four English writs of final process, directs 
the SherJtT to lay the amouTit thereof on the goods 
andchaitlcs, lands and tenements of the defendant, 
and in default thereof to commit him to prison. 

COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS. 

This Court is similar in its constitution, powers and 
practice, to the Courts of Quarter Sessions in Eng- 
land. 

JUSTICES COURT. 

The collection of small debts is a subject cvcry- 
wlicre fraught with difficulties ; and various modes 
have been adopted at different times, with a view to 
combine correctness of decision in the Judge, with 
a diminution of the expense of collection. At pre- 
sent any two Magistrates are authorised to hold a 
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Court for the trial of all actions of debt, where the 
whole ainouQt of dealings ia not less than three, asd 
does not exceed five pounds. All sums under three 
pounds nriay be collected by suit before a single 
Justice. From the decision of these Courts, an ap- 
peal lies to the Supreme and Inferior Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas. Hitherto local influence, and the in- 
trigues of elections, have had great weight in too 
many of the recommendations which have been made 
to the Executive, for the appointment of Justices of 
the Peace ; and the patronage, and the little emolu- 
ments of the office, which the collection of small 
debts has encreased, have occasioned the commis- 
sion to be eagerly sought after ; and to use the words 
of Lord Bacon — "There are many who account it 
an honor to be burdened with the office of Justice of 
the Peace." The proceedings in these Courts are 
summary, and when judgment is given, an execution 
issues to a constable to levy the debt and costs, la 
the same manner as tlie Sheriff proceeds on a simi- 
lar writ, from the higher Courts. Whether the evils 
incidental to these Courts are unavoidable, or whe- 
ther a better system could not be devised, is a sub- 
ject well worthy of serious consideration. 

PROBATE COURTS. 

The Governor, in his capacity of ordinary, former- 
ly delegated his power to the Surrogate General, 
who resided at Halifax, and whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended over the whole Province. Since that period, 
Surrogates have been appointed in the several coun- 
ties, and the law requires probate to be granted in 
the county where the testator last dwell. There 
is no Provincial system of law regulating these Pro- 
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bate GourtB, and the Judges are lefi to find their 
way by the feeble light of analogy to the EcclesiaB- 
tical Courts of England. This, perhaps, will account 
for the irregularity and confusion prevailing in those 
diatricta where Lawyers do not preside in these 
Courts. There is no branch of the jurisprudence of 
the country which requires revision so much as this 
department. The statute of distribution, of Nova- 
Scotia, directs the estate of an intestate to be divided 
in the following manner : — One third, after the pay- 
ment of debts, is allotted to the widow, both of per- 
sonal and real estate, the former absolutely, the lat- 
ter daring her life. Of the other two thirds, two 
shares are given to the eldest son, and the residue 
equally distributed between the remaining children, 
or such as ieguliy represent them. If the real estate 
cannot be divided without great injury, the Judge of 
Probate is required, upon evidencethereof, to order 
it to be appraised, and to offer it at such appraised 
value to the sons of the intestate successively, who 
have preference according to seniority. If either of 
the sons take the estate at the price ofFered, he is 
bound to pay, in a given time, the proportionable 
shares of the purchase money to the other heirs. — 
After the widow's death, her dower in land is divided 
in like manner. If there be no child, the widow is 
entitled to a moiety of the persona! estate, and a life 
intere.st in one third of the real estate ; and if there 
be neither wife nor child, the whole ia distributed 
among the next of kin to the intestate, in equal de- 
gree, and their legal representatives ; but represen- 
tatives among collaterals, afier the children of bro- 
thers and sisters, are not admitted. Where the estate 
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is insolvent, an equal distribution takes plaoeamong 
the creditors, with the exception of the King, who 
takes precedence of all other mortgages, and those 
who have obtained judgment against the debtor in 
his life time. The act of diatribulion was founded 
upon that in Massachusetts, and the reason given 
for deviating from the course of descent in England, 
and assigning only two sliares of the real estate to 
the eldest son, is, that in a new country, the im- 
provements necessary to be made upon land, and the 
cspence of subduing the soil, constantly absorb the 
whole of the personal property ; and thai if the real 
estate were inherited by tlie eldest, there would be 
nothing left to provide for the younger children. And 
it is on this ground that such an essential alteration 
in the Law of England has been approved of by the 
King in Council. 

SHERIFF A«D PKOTUONOTORy. 

The Sheriffs of the different Counties are appointed 
annually by the Governor, from a list made by the 
Chief Justice, proposing three persons for each coun- 
ty for hie choice. This office being lucrative is al- 
ways solicited, and the Sheriff is invariably continu- 
ed from year to year, so long as he discharges the 
duties of his situation with diligence and fidelity. — 
The oITiceB of Prothonotory and clerk of the Court, 
are patent appointments held by the same officer. 
The person now holding them, notwithstanding the 
law on the subject of non residence, has lived for 
many years in England. He has a deputy in each 
county, who acts as clerk of the Supreme Court 
and Common Pleas. 
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COURT OF VICE 4DMIRALTT. 

In Ihe year 1801 his Majesty directed the Lords 
CommiEEioners of the Admiralty to revoke the prize 
Commissions, which had been granted to the Vice 
Admiralty Courts in theWest Indies, and in the Colo- 
nies upon the American continent, except Jamaica 
and Martinique. An act of farliament was then 
passed, 41. Geo. 3. c. 96. by which each and every 
of the Vice- Admiralty Courts, established in any two 
of the Islands in the West Indies and at Halifax, 
were empowered to issue their process to any other 
of his Majesty's Colonies or Territories in the West 
Indies or America, includingjlherein the Bahama and 
Bermuda Islands, as if theCourt wcreestabiished in 
the Island, Colony or Territory, within which its func- 
tions were to be exercised. His Majesty i 
authorised to fix salaries fur Judges, not exceeding 
the sum of two thousand pounds per annum for 
each Judge, and it was enacted that the profits and 
emoluments of the said Judges should in no case ex- 
ceed two thousand pounds each and every year, over 
and above the salary. Sir Alexander Croke, L.L.D. 
then an advocate of the Civil Law, had the first ap- 
pointment upon this new establishment at Halifax, 
and presided in it from that period until the termina- 
tion of the American War. He had not only distin- 
guished himself as an advocate in Doctors Commons, 
but his vindication of the belligerent rights of Great 
Britain, in his celebrated answer to Schlegel, and his 
introduction to the case of Horner and Lydiard, 
brought his talents into that notice wliich added a 
value to his judicial decisions. The causes decided 
in that Court have been collected, and very ably re- 
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ported, by the Hon. James Stewart. As the emolu- 
ments of the office terminated with the war, the du- 
ties of the situation are performed temporally by the 
Chief Justice. The Court of Vice Admiralty exer- 
cises three sorts of jurisdictions. 1st. it is the proper 
Court for deciding all maritime causes. 2d. it is the 
Court for the trial of prizes taken in time of war, be- , 
tween Great Britain and any other state, to deter- 
mine whether they be lawful prizes or not. 3d. it 
exercises a concurrent jurisdiction with the Courts of 
Record in the cases of forfeiture and penaltiesjinciirred 
by the breach of any act of Parliament, relating to 
the trade and revenue of the Colony. The King's 
Privy Council constitute a court of appeal, to which 
body, by 22. Geo. 3. c. 3. the Judges of the Court of 
Westminster Hall were added, with a proviso that 
no Judgment ehould be valid unless a majority of (he 
Commissioners present were actually Privy Coun- 
sellors. In matters relating to the trade and revenues 
of the Colony, if the sum in question does not ex- 
ceed jE500 sterling, the party aggrieved must first 
prefer a petition to his Majesty, for leave to appeal 
from the judgment of this Court. 

COUBT FOR THE TRIAL OF PIRACIES. 

There is a Court of a peculiar construction estab- 
lished in the Colonies, for the trial of pirncies. For- 
merly pirates were tried in England by the Court of 
Admiralty, which proceeded without Jury, but as the 
exercise of such an authority was not only repugnant 
to the feelings of Englishmen, but to the genius of 
the Laws of the country, a statute was passed in 
28 Henry VIII. which enacted that all piracies, felo- 
nies and robberies, committed on the high seas, should 
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be tried by Commissioners, to be nominated by the 
Lord Chancellor; the indictment being first found by 
a Grand Jury, and afterwards tried by a Pelit Jury, 
and that the proceedings should be according to the 
Common Law. Under this Law piracies have con- 
tinued to be tried in England, but as the provisions of 
that statute did not extend to the Colonies, it be- 
came necessary, when ofTenders were apprehended in 
the Plantations, to send them to England, lo take 
their trial. To remedy so great an inconvenience, 
the statute of William HI. was passed, which enacts 
that all piracies, felonies and robberies, committed on 
the high seas, may be tried in any of the Colonies by 
Commiseioners, to be appointed by the King's Com- 
mission, directed to any of the Admirals, &c. and 
such persons, by name, for the time being, ae his Ma- 
jesty shall think fit; who shall have power jointly and 
severally to call a Court of Admiralty, which shall 
consist of seven persons at least, and shall proceed 
to the trial of said oUeiiders. The statute of Henry 
VIII. was also extended to the Colonies by the ■! 
Geo. I. c. 11. The mode hitherto adopted in the 
Colonies is, to collect the Court under thelland 13 
of William III. and to proceed to the trial of the pri- 
soners without the intervention of a Jury. But this 
practice seems very questionable; wherever, by any 
constitution of Law, a man may enjoy the privilege 
of trial by Jury, great care should be tr,ken that he 
be not deprived of it. To obviate these difficulties, 
it has been thought that a Commission might issue 
under 11 and 12 of William III. and the proceed- 
ings be regulated by the statute of 28 Henry VliL* 
* See Tucker's Pamphlet on Ihe Law of Iiapriaonmsnl. 
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When this Court assembled but once in several years, 
its extraordinary jurisdiction was in some i 
excused by the rare exercise of its powers; but when 
it meets so often as it has of late years in the West 
indies, it affords a just ground of Legislative inter- 
ference, Having treated of the several Courts, it 
will now be necessary to make a few observationa 
upon the Laws of the country. The Law of the 
Province is divisible into three parts. Is. the Com- 
mon Law of England. 2d. the Statute Law of Eng- 
land. 3d. the Statute Law of Nova-Scotia. A mi- 
nute consideration of each would be foreign from the 
design of this work, bat the subject is too interesting 
to be altogether passed over. I shall therefore show 
in what manner the two first were introduced, the 
extent to which they apply, and the alteration made 
in them by the Local Statute Law. 

Upon the first settlement of this country, as there 
was no established system ofjurisprudence, until a 
local one was legally constituted, the emigrants na- 
turally continued subject and entitled to the benefit 
of all such Laws of the parent country, as were ap- 
plicable to their new situation. As their allegiance 
continued, and travelled along with them according 
to those Laws, their co-relative right of protection 
necessarily accompanied them. 

The common Iaw,composed oflong established cus- 
toms, originating beyond what is technically called 
the memory of man, gradually crept into use as oc- 
casion and necessity dictated. The Statute Law, con- 
sisting of acts, regularly made and enacted by consti- 
tuted authority, has increased as the nation has be- 
come more refined, and its relationship more intri- 
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cate. As both these laws grew up with the local 
circumstances of the times, so it caonot be supposed 
that either of them, in every respect, ought to be in 
force in a new settled country ; because crimes that 
are the occasion of penalties, especially those arising 
out of political, instead of natural and moral relation- 
ship, are not equally crimes in every situation. Of 
the two, the common law is much more likely to ap- 
ply to an infant colony, because it is coeval with the 
earliest periods of the English history, and is main- 
ly grounded on general moral principles, which are 
very similar in every situation and in every country. 
The common law of England, including those sta- 
tutes which are in affirmance of it, contains all the 
fundamental principles of the British constitution, 
andis calculated to secure the most essential rights 
and liberties of the subject. It has therefore been 
considered by the highest jurisdictions in the parent 
country, and by the legislatures of every colony, to 
be the prevaUing law in all cases not expressly alter- 
ed by statute, or by an old local usage of the colo- 
nists, similarly situated ; for there is a colonial com- 
mon Law, common to a number of colonies, aa there 
is a customary common Law, common to all the 
Realm of England. With such exceptions, not only 
the civil but the penal part of it, as well as the rules 
of administering Justice and expounding Laws, have 
been considered as binding in Nova-Scolia. In many 
instances, to avoid question, colonial statutes and 
rules of court have been made, expressly adopting 
them. Since the artiiicial refinements and distinc- 
tions incidental to the property of the mother coun- 
try, the laws of police and revenue, such especially as 
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are eiiforceil by penalty, the modes of maintenance 
for the clergy, the JurisJiciion' of the spiritual Courts, 
and a multitude of other provisions, are neither ne- 
cessary nor convenient for such a colony, and there- 
lore are not in force here. Tlie rule laid down by 
Blackstonc is, that all Acts of Pariiatnent, made in 
affirmance or amendment of the common law, and 
such as expressly include the colonies by name; are 
obligatory in this country. On the first part of this 
proposition there can be no difficulty, except as to 
determining whether a particular statute is in fact 
in amendment and affirmance oi' the common law or 
not, and whether any particular act of Parliament is 
applicable or not to the state of the Colony. The 
power of making this decision, apower little short of 
legislation, is and must be left with the Judges of our 
Local Courts, and on referring to the manner in 
which it has been exercised, there is litde danger 
lo be apprehended that an improper use will be made 
of it. Hence it is that the rights of the subject, as 
declared in the petition of rights, the limitation of 
the prerogative by the act for abolishing the Star 
Chamber, and regulating the Privy Council, the Ha- 
bss Corpus act and the Bill of rights, extend to the 
Colonies, In the same manner do all statutes res- 
pecting the genera! relation between the crown and 
the subject, such as the Laws relative to the succes- 
sion, to treason, &c. extend throughout the Realm. — 
The diiference between the local and general laws, 
or clauses of a law, may be illustrated by 13 and H 
of Charles II. c. 2. By that act the supreme military ' 
power is vested in the King without hinitation ; this 
part of the act extends to all the Colonies, but the 
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enacting clause respecting the militia officers applies 
to England alone. The other part of the proposition 
ofBlackstone,that acts of ParHament are binding upon 
such Colonies as are expressly named therein, is not 
expressed with his usual accuracy, and must be un- 
derstood with some very material exceptions. It 
is true that Parliament has declared, by act 6. Geo. 
III. c. 12, that it has the power to make laws and 
Btatutes of sufficient validity to bind the Colonies in 
all cases whatever. But it is plain, if it had not the 
power before, it is impossible the mere declaration 
could invest it with it. I have already observed that 
the true hne is, that Parliament is supreme in all 
external, and the Colonial Assemblies in all internal 
legislation ; and that the Colonies have a right to be 
governed, within their own jurisdiction, by their own 
laws, made by their own internal will. But if the 
Colonies exceed their peculiar limits, form other alli- 
ances, or refuse obediance to the general laws for the 
regulation of Commerce or external Governmentj in 
these cases there must necessarily be a coercive 
power lodged somewhere ; and cannot be lodged more 
safely for the Empire at large than in Parliament, 
which has an undoubted right to exercise ii in such 
cases of necessity. It is in this manner the passage 
alluded to, in the commenlaries, must be understood, 
which states those laws to be binding on the Colonies 
that include them by express words, and the Eng- 
lish aet of Parliament is generally received in the same 
sense. The system of jurisprudence is, from these 
circumstances, very similar in both countries; and as 
it is a fundamental principle in all the Colonies not 
to enact laws repugnant to those of England, the de- 
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viation ia Ies3 than might be supposed. The statute 
of distribution has been already alluded to and ex- 
plained, and it may be added that, as respectB wills, 
the same formality in execution, and the same rules 
of construction, as prevail in the parent state, are 
adopted here. For other peculiarities the reader is 
referred to various parts of this work, where they are 
incidentally mentioned. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Of Oie climate and diseasts of ^ova- Scotia. 



Very opposite opinions are entertained, even 
among ourselves, respecting the climate of Nova- 
Scotia. By some it is considered as in a progressive 
state of amendment, whilst by others it is thought 
to have undergone no material change, cither as to 
its extreme degree of heat and cold, or the usual suc- 
cession and nature of its seasons. In the absence ' 
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of oil metereotogical obaervatioBS,* which can alone 
emUe ua to decidewith certainty, we must resort to 
the experience of iatelligent people, and the utmost 
that this will warrant uB to hazard upon this Bubject 
is, that the winter is diminislied by the prolongation 
of the autumn, that the cold is not of each uniform 
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intensity, and that the showers of snow are neither 
so frequent nor heavy as heretofore. But we cannot 
assert that this change has produced an increase of 
heat in summer, or an accelerated vegetation in the 
spring ; and it may be reasonably inferred, from the 
controversy to which it has given rise, that no ma- 
terial change whatever has occurred. The natural 
causes of cold still remain, and from the configura- 
tion of the continent, must always continue. These 
may be modified, and partially counteracted by 
the progress of cultivation, but can never be remov- 
ed. The prostration of the forest, the drainage of 
land, and other operations of agriculture, enlarge the 
sphere of the sun's action upon the 6oil,and the efiect 
will be first observed in abridging the season of win- 
ter of part of its duration, and in breaking the uni- 
form severity of the cold. 

But though it may not continue so long at a time, it 
will be as intense as ever. Various causes have been 
assigned for the piercing keenness with which the 
North West wind of America is impregnated, and 
for the manifest preponderance of coid experienced 
on this continent, but none of tbem appear to be alto- 
gether satisfactory. The most prevalent opinion is, 
that the wind is thus chilled in its passage towards 
us by the frozen surface of lakes, and the icy regions 
of the north. This appears to be the most plausible 
and most obvious, but it it may be doubted whether 
it be the most correct theory. It would be presump- 
tuous in the author ofthis work to advance an hypo- 
thesis upon this subject, but he may be permitted to 
remark that there are some reasons which induce a 
belief that the intensity of cold must be sought for 
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in other cauees. U' it originated in fields of ice and 
snow, the wind, when blowing from the samcquarter. 
in winter, and with t!ie same velocity, would be al- 
ways equally cold, which doea not appear to be the 
The inner surface of Lake ice cannot be cool- 
ed beyond 32 degrees. If the upper surface he cold- 
er it must acquire it from the lower depression of 
the atmosphere; so that ice, aa longaa it continues 
where it is formed, instead of increasing must dimi- 
nish the extent of atmospheric cold. It may be 
worthy of enquiring whether it arises not from some 
unknown cause, which brings down upon uh the cold, 
colder or coldest, strata of air which is above our- 
selves ; and whether, from the peculiar formation of 
the land near the pole, the North west wind may not 
have an influence upon the upper regions of air, other 
and greaterthan the Bame wind has in the old hemis- 
phere. Leaving, however, these speculations, which 
we feel much hesitation to approach, to others whose 
previous studies have better qualified thera for the 
investigation, we must confess that though our cli- 
mate may be changed, it ia not improved; and that 
it is not likely to be benefited by a change. An in- 
crease of moisture will naturally keep pace with the 
decrease of cold, in consequence of our insular situa- 
tion; and withit,a proportionable increase of disease, 
which damp weather never fails to induce. The 
loss of snow will be attended with the greatest incon- 
venience. Six or eight weeks of sledding, in winter, 
are essential for the transportation of fuel, agricultu- 
ral produce, materials for making fences, timber for 
ship building, and lumber for exportation. It is dif- 
ficult to mark with precision the commencement of 
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the seasons as in other countries. Winter is not 
unfrequently found " lingering in the lap of May," 
and the spring consequently late and irregular in its 
approach. But when vegetation commences, it is 
very rapid, and in a few days alters the whole face 
of nature. About the end of Mayor first of June, the 
fields afford sufficient food for cattle. The heat of 
summer is generally moderate and regular, bat is 
greatest in August, and the nights are seldom render- 
ed oppressive from heat, although the dampness of 
the dog days is disagreeable. At this season the 
south west wind is the most prevalent, and is soft and 
warm, but the least inclination either to the north- 
ward or southward of that point, materially changes 
the weather. If it veers to the former, it becomes 
cooler, if to the latter it produces rain. The autumn 
is decidedly the finest portion of the year in Nova- 
Scotia. The mornings and evenings are cool, the 
temperature of the air during the day not unlike that 
of June, and the sky generally clear and cloudless. 
This season often continues, though with occasional 
rain9,anda progressive increase of cold, until the first 
of January ; there seldom being any severe weather 
until the 20th of December. This month cannot with 
propriety be said to belong to either of the divisions of 
the year, being sometimes an autumnal and some- 
times a winter month, but the earth is bound with 
frost from Christmas to the first of April. January is 
remarkable for a thaw, without which it seldom 
passes over ; and February is distinguished for the 
lowest depression of the atmosphere, the heaviest 
falls of snow, and the predominance of the north 
west wind. March, though cold, variable and blus- 
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try, afforcis more days of clear sun shine than April. 
The greatest quantity of rain falls in the spring and 
autumn, and tog prevails on the southern shore, and 
at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, in summer, bat 
does not extend far iuland- 

Although the ordinary routine of the seasons is as 
above described, the winters are sometimes very 
moderate and mild, the navigation of the rivers re- 
maining open until a late period, the wind blowing 
from the south and west, and little or no snow falling 
the whole season. Lescarbot, who was at Annapolis, 
in 1606, informs us that the wiufer of that year 
was unusually mild. " Me souvient," he says, que 
le 14 de ce mois de Janvier, par un dimanche apres 
midi noiia-nous rejouissiona chantans inusique surle 
riviere de I' Equille, & qu en ce meme mois nous al- 
names voir les blez a dcu lieues de notrc fort & di- 
nes joyeusement au soliel. Je ne voudrois toutefois 
dire que toutes les annees fussent semblablea i celle 
ci; car, comme cet hiver lafut aussi dou, pardeca,ce 
denier hiver, de l' an mille six cen sept et huit Ic 
plusregoreuxqu onvoil jamais,a aussi este de meme 
pardela." It is natural to suppose that the Insular 
situation of Nova-Scotia would occasion these viciei- 
tude3,andwe mayinfer from this fact lliat the varia- 
bleness of our winters, though perhaps arigmented 
by Increased cultivation, is not ocoasioned by it ; and 
that with the exceptions we have already staled, the 
climate was much the same 223 years ago as it is at 
present. 

To say that the clunale oi' NovarScotia is not un- 
friendly to tho hiicriancoustiliition, would be convey- 
ing but an inadequate idea of it. It is remarkably 
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salubrious, and conduces to health and longevity. 
Although this assertion is grounded on long personal 
experience and observation, and is confirmed by the 
opinion of medical men, the best proof of which it is 
susceptible, the production of the records of baptisms 
and death, is unfortunately not practicable. The 
Legislature of Nova-Scotia,so early as the year 176!, 
provided by Law for the registry of all marriages, 
births and deaths, but that statute has in very few 
townghipa been acted upon, and in no instance fully 
carried into effect. Had these records been kept 
with care and accuracy, they might have enabled UB 
to compile some tables, from which the character of 
the climate could have been accurately ascertained. 
The mr of the forest, notwilhstanding the density of 
the wood, is far from being no^rious. The infinite 
number of btreams, the aromatic effluvia of balsamic 
trees, the invigorating north west wind, and the va- 
ried surface of the country, all conspire to render it 
pure and wholesome. A great proportion of the in- 
habitants live to a very advanced period. It is not 
uncommon to see people ninety years old, and many 
have attained to the age of a hundred. This obser- 
vation is more particularly applicable to Foreigoera, 
as the settlement of the country is yet too recent to 
exhibit many instances among the natives. The 
emigrants from New-England are peculiarly long 
lived, a very large proportion of ihem reaching their 
eightieth year, in the full enjoyment of all their fa- 
culties. Until lately this great longevity was also 
observable among the 6avages,espCGially the females, 
who lived to an extreme old age. But the use of 
ardent spirits, to which many of both sexes are ad- 
voL. 11. 45 
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dieted, has amtributed to shorten the duration of j 
their Uvea, and it is now rare to see an aged Indian. 
The manner in which climate, or the peculiarities i 
and variations of temperature, operate upon the ani- 
mal constitution, in inducing diseased actions, is as 
yet a matter of much speculation. The fact, howe- 
ver ,is indisputable, and experience convinces ua that 
there are certain morbid properties in diflereut at-- 
mospheres capable of deranging the healthy fimc-- 
tions of the system, and creating diseases; varying in 
degree from slight interruptions of health, to the se- 
verest forms of malignant and contagious disorders. 
In a northern region the stimulating effects of cold 
appear primarily to affect the circulating fluid, and 
excite inflamatory diseases of different characters. — 
The climate of Nova-Scotia is not remarkable for the 
generation of any disease peculiar to itself, but in 
common with other parts of North America, it dis- 
poses to inflamatory acute disorders, owing to the 
operation of cold upon the surface of the body, in 
checking insensible perspiration. The liability to 
disease is increased by tlie sudden vicissitudes of na- 
tural and artificial temperatures,espeoially during the 
winter months, when the cliange from cold air to 
heated rooms is sudden and excessive. It may, how- 
■ ever, be considered as particularly healthy. The 
8uramers,aUhough hot, are not characterised by that 
poisonous decomposition of animal and vegetable mat- 
ters, which engender pestilential 'diseases in other 
Countries; nor doits marshes,which form a large por- 
tion of some of Its richest and most densely populated 
settlements, generate that miasma, which in the 
United States is the productive cause^of intermittent 
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fever,initB varied and formidable types. Tbefrequent 
flow of the tide over those ofour marshes that remain 
undyked prevents such putrid exhalations, and those 
that are enclosed are either better drained and cul- 
tivated, or the heat of our summer months is not of 
snfEcient continuance for the production of this viru- 
lent eflluvia ; marsh miasmata, however, though not 
safficiently malignant to engender this disease, may 
perhaps have some influence in producing others. 

The absence of intermittent fevers, the bilious re- 
mittent, and yellow fevers, gives this country a de- 
cided superiority over most ottiers. The diseases of 
Nova-Scotia may, with some exceptions, be classed 
under two heads. First, those that arise from ex- 
posure and fatigue. 2d. Those that arise from the 
bad habits of the people, independent of climate. — 
Under the first class, we may arrange particular in- 
flamatory affections of the various organs of the body, 
occurring occasionally in every season; in the spring 
from cold and dampness, in the summer from fatigue 
and over exertion, followed by cold drinks, spiritu- 
ous liquors, and the sudden suppression of perspira- 
tion ; in the autumn from the united efl'ects of fatigue, 
cold and rain ; and in the winter from similar causes, 
although more particularly from low temperature. — 
In the autumn remittent fevers are frequent, parti- 
cularly among children, and in the majority of cases, 
are attributable to the use of ripe and unripe fruit. 
The fevers which generally occur are continued in- 
flamatory and remittents. Tiphus rarely supervenes, 
and is oftener the consequence of mismanagement 
than climate. Inmostca&es itisofthe milder spe- 
eies, for many of the causes that occasion its viru- 
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lence in Great Britain, such as impoverished diet, 
uncleanliness, clamp and crowded dwellings, &c. do 
not exist here. Rheumatism is a frequent disease, 
attacking, in its varied forma, different ages and con- 
stitutions. Consumption is becoming prevalent, al- 
though not to the extent that might be supposed, 
when we advert to the many inflamatory affeclions 
of the lymphs, induced by cold and exposure. In 
England it is often hereditary, but in this country, 
although it occasionally happens as such, it is by no 
means proportionably as frequent. It is in too many 
instances the sad consequence of imprudence ; and 
the strongest constitutions are victims to a diBcase, 
which, for want of due attention to incipient colds, 
insidiously destroys the health before any evil is sus- 
pected. Perhaps our insular situation may contri- 
bute to its frequent occurrence, as it is a common re- 
mark in the United States, that its rav!^ea are much 
greater on the sea hoard than in the interior of the 
country. An epidemic lately appeared in this Pro- 
vince, that proved particularly fatal. It is described 
as an erysepelatous disease, affecting the constitution, 
and assuming in many instances the most rapidly ma- 
lignant and protiform character. It prevailed in 
Nova-Scotia, New Brunswick, Boston, and many of 
the surrounding countries. It is stated to be entire- 
ly new in its appearance and character, but having 
only occurred in one or two seasons, it cannot be 
considered as a disease of the Province. It would 
appear, however, that there were some peculiarities 
(although accidentally occurring) in the climate at 
the time, which favored its generation and malignity. 
During the summer and autumnal months, disentery, 
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diarrhraand choIera-morbuB, sometimes appear, but 
the latter is very rare ; scrofula also occurs as 
seldom. Nova-Sootia, like every other country hav- 
ing intercourse with various parts of the Globe, has 
its imported disorders, and is capable of generating, 
independently of importation, some of those epide- 
mics to whicli early life is liable, and which occur 
fortunately but once, with some few solitary excep- 
tions, such aa measles, scarlet fever, hooping-cough, 
and chicken-pox. Every instance of small pox haB 
hitherto been traced to foreign contagion. The dis- 
oaees which proceed from the bad habits of the peo- 
ple, are such as follow errors in diet, and imprudence 
in clothing. Among the former may be classed the 
intemperate use of spirituous liquors, and the im« 
mense consumption of tea. Drunkenness, though by 
no means so common now an it has been, is still 
spreading devastation throughout our otherwise 
happy Province ; laying the foundation of a great 
many complaints, and rendering each more danger- 
ous in its nature, and more difficult of management. 
Many of the chronic diseases which baffle the skill of 
the Physician, originate in this vice. The use of 
tea three times a day, as strong and as hot as the 
stomach can tolerate, is not confined to women ; but 
the workmen of the country participate in it, until 
their powers of digestion are nearly prostrated, and 
a train of evils supervene, that destroy their health 
nndcomfort. If there be a disease peculiar tothia 
climate, it may be said to be dyspepsia or indiges- 
tion, from the use and abuse of tea and ardent liquore. 
To the sweetmeats, tea, hot buttered cakes, and 
fried pork, which constitute thebreakfast,dinnerand 




supper, of BO many of the farmers, and form such a 
striking a contrast with the porter and cheese of an 
EDglishman, may be traced the origin of many com- 
plaints. These remarks, though founded on a cor- 
respondence with some of the most respectable of 
our Provincial practitioners, and on persona! experi- 
ence, are offered with niuch diffidence, as appertain- 
ing to a science with which the author makes no 
claim to be acquainted. Nothing has ever been pub- 
lished concerning the diseases of Nova-Scotia, the 
the manner in which they are modified by climate, 
and the treatment they require. A medical and sur- 
gical journal, liowever, has been announced, as forth- 
coming, under the direction of one of the most dis- 
tinguished Medical men in the Provinces ; and it la 
to be hoped, that it will receive that support from 
the profession and public, which such a commenda- 
ble and patriotic effort deserves. It is to such a work 
alone we must look for authentic information, upon 
this interesting and important subject. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Ofths Soil and .3gricuUwe of J^ova- Scolia. 
It has been the peculiar misfortune of Nova-Scotia, 
to have suffered alike from its enemies and friends. 
By the former it has been represented as the abode 
of perpetual fog and unrelenting sterility, and by 
the latter as the land of the olive and grape. Many 
of the loyaUstswho emigrated to this Country, and 
experienced a total failure of their hopes, in 
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quence of their precipitate and ill-judged attempt to 
make the formation of towns precede the cultivatioD 
of the land, returned in disgust to the United States; 
and attributed their miafortunea to the poverty of 
the soil, and the inclemency of the climate, rather 
than their own indiscretion. The repining of these 
people converted the name of Nova-Scotia into a 
proverb, and this " ultima thule" of America be- 
came the terror of nurseries. The desertion ofShel- 
burne and other places, had the same effect in Great 
Britain, where it is also regarded as a place of great 
political importance, but of little intrinsic value. — 
Those persons who have attempted to counteract 
these erroneous impressions, have run into the oppo- 
site extreme, and have so destorted the truth, that 
wc have been at a loss whether to regard it as an 
attempt to practice upon the credulity of the public, 
for the purpose of amusement, or as the ebullition of 
a sincere though wrong headed enthusiasm. What- 
ever may have been their motive, the effect has 
been to overwhelm the deluded men who believed 
them, with ruiu, disease, and death ; to infect the 
Country into which these calamities have been in- 
troduced, and to confirm alt those prejudices against 
us, which, originating in folly, have been perpetuated 
by misrepresentation. The period, however, has 
now arrived, when it ceases to be a matter of regret 
that the unfavourable character which the Country 
has hitherto sustained abroad, both as to its soil and 
chmate, continues to divert the tide of emigration 
to other Colonies. We do not desire emigration. — 
We require all the unoccupied land in Nova-Scotia, 
for the expansive growth of our own population. — 
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It is now little short of 150,000, and if it should in- 
crease at the rate exhibited during the last ten years, 
it willjia half a century, amount to upwards of 500,000. 
Under these circumstances, although there is yet 
ample room for emigrants, their introduction in aoy 
great numbers,ir not to be regretted, is at least a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference. The truth lies between 
these two estremes,of invective on the one hand and 
panegyric on the other. An account of the climate 
will be found in another place ; the object of this 
Chapter is to describe,a8 briefly as is consistent with 
perspicuity, the soil and its agricultural productions. 
Nova-Scotia, as has been already observed, contains, 
exclusive of Cape Breton, 9,994,880aereB. Of these 
6,119,939 have been granted; but as l,";8l,a92, have 
been subsequently escheated, the quantity of appro- 
priated land amounts to 4,338,647, leaving at the dis- 
posal of the Crown 5,656,233 acres. Theungranted 
land, though more than half the quantity contained 
in Nova-Scotia, lies in the rear of townships border- 
ing on the coast and rivers, and as the iirst selec- 
tiousnaturally included the most valuable portion, it 
will be found to embrace the greater part of the 
lakes, barrens and swamps, in the Country. In such 
an extent of territory as is contained in Nova-Scotia, 
there must necessarily be a great variety of soil, and 
no general observations will apply with correct- 
ness to the whole ; but the following scale, compos- 
ed of twelve parts, will perhaps approximate to the 
truth :— 

Prime land 3 parts, 
Good do. 4 
Inferior do. 3 
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•Incapable of cultivation — 2 parts. 
Of these the two latter, although occumngia eve- 
ry county In the Province, are chiefly to be fouad 
on the southern shore, stretching with irregular 
breadth and some extensive exceptions, from Cape 
Canseau round the coast, almost to Cape Forchu ; 
.the two former spreading from the rear of the other 
to theBay of Fundy, and on the Gulf shore to the 
boundary of New-Brunswick. This land may again be 
divided into three classes— upland, interval,and marsh, 
1st. Upland ; the quality of upland in its natural 
state, is evinced by the species and size of the timber 
it produces. Black and yellow birch, accompanied 
by either elm, ash, hemlock, or maple, are certain 
indications of a deep rich soil. A small growth of 
white birch or spruce denote a thin cold soil, while 
pine is generally produced by dry sandy land. Id 
this manner, almost every variety is distinguished 
and known by the nature of the Ibrest with which it 
is dothcd ; although there arc instances, in which 
even this test has failed. Large and destructive coa- 
flagi'alions have at different times spread over a 
great portion of the wilderness, occasioned either by 
neglected embers in the Indian camps, or by apply- 
ing fire to tlie clearing of the land, at an improper 
season of the year. Wherever the wood has beeo 
consumed in this manner, a new growth of saplings 
arises, which is not unfrequentlyof adifferent species 
from the first. This is not peculiar to Nova-Scotia. 
Evelyn says — " That when his grandfather's woods 
were cut down, which consisted entirely of oak, 

• ThuestiiDiiAiseiclugivaof Lakes, Pooda, and til olbet lud 



there 8{a:>aakg up a^in, aoK o&ks but beeches ; and 
when they in their turn felt the axe, these asosc 
epontatieously a third plantation, not of oak or beech, 
but of bitch; which he does uot set down as a tiling 
singular, but merely because it happened under bie 
own eye." M'Kenzie, in his North American tour, 
speaking of Uie country bordering oil tlie Slave Jtdw^ 
say* — " It is covered with large trees of epruce, pine, 
and white bircii ; when these arc destroyed^ poplars 
succeed, though none were before to he seen." It is 
owing to this circunBtance that the setiler has been 
frequently agreeably eurprisied to find landot thisdoa- 
cription prove better tlmn he had reason to expect. 

3d. Interval* is a term pecidiar to America, and 
dcaotes that pocUun of land which is composed of 
the alluvial deposit of large brooks and rivers, wliea 
6wull>ea t>y xahta iii the spring and uutumn. It ocours 
in almost every county in the Province, and is eomo- 
tinoies found covered with a long natural grass, Geve- 
ral feet in length. The quality varies according to 
1^ size of the stream ; brook interval being gene- 
rally preferable to that on the banks of rivers. It 
produces grain of all kinds, but is not so suitable for 

* Ifltetvtl 13 doiubllnsa a word of Englieli oiigiit, lo wbitb a aavt 
niBjniog has been assigned. Tiie land ivhich ia now known by 
Dst Ilia oaty put of Ihe fortat isliicb Iue loJ^gt 
I between tlie tteoa. The^e spots may, in very 
clliiated nitlioiil (he aid of the ae, ooii ttadi- 
alue and fertility ot the EoiL Thcae inleryala 
o found but in low nlluvlal gronodB, wJich in 
to drawn to themselves iLo [Mcdiar uppallUioa 
Ed>vards, in hiB account of the uullure oflhe 
Hord in a aimilai sense: " Tba field i* 
<l)*ided into sevbtal pliis. and the epaces bstwecn each diviBion 
■re left wida enotigh for toads, for the convenisnco ofcaitins, and 
aw called ialervaJi." It has been eiip|iQseiI by some lo be derived 
from the Latin inter and vallum, but beirde the objection In fbfs 
conjecture, that inlerviilailo not necessarily occur between hillc.we 
nu; alio suppose thatsetlleis in Ihe wilderness are not apt lo 
use Latin compounds, where there is no appropriala word in Iheif 
luDguBge.— It i) written Interval and Intervals. 
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{wisture as many tracleof ^ood uptaftd. Ofthoqoan- 
tity of inteFVDt ocHitained within the ProvincCj no 
account caa be given ; nor ifl it easy to form a con- 
jecture, miicli of it being yet in a state of nature. 

3d, Marsh. This tarid is also composed of alluvial 
sediment, consisting of the drainings of the upland, 
of putrescent matter, and saline particles, deposited 
by rivers after llieip juncture with the salt water. In 
its natural state it produces a strong coarac aquatic 
grass; but when dncloised by dikes and well drained, 
is exceedingly fertile, yielding, for several j'care in 
succession, abundant crops of wheat, and alternate 
rotations of hay and grain, without the aid of manure. 
The marshes, formed by the rivers emptying into 
the Bason of Mines, are very superior to those in 
other parts of the Province — the water of that extra- 
ordinary reservoir being not only discoloured, but 
actually turbid with tlic great quantity of matter held 
in solution by it. The method of giving fertility to 
soil, consists in dividing and breaking its particles.— 
This is effected in two ways, by fire and by tillage. 
The former is adopted by the new settler, who burns 
the wood upon the soil wliere it grows, and the 
other, by the occupant of cultivated land. 

These two classes of people constitute the agricul- 
tural body of Nova-Scotia, and a sketch of the mode 
pursued by each will convey a just idea of the hus- 
bandry of the Country.' As the surface of the earth 
in its natural state is covered with timber, the first' 
step towards cultivation is its removal, which is ac- 
complished by cutting down the trees- There are 
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two seasons in which this operation is performed, 
late in the autumn and in the month oi March ; eaeh 
of which has its peculiar advantage. The first ia a 
period of the year when the employment does not 
interfere with any other duty, and is recommended 
by its depriving the stumps of trees of the power of 
generating sprouts. The latter is generally preferred 
on account of its accelerating the effect of the fire, of 
the length of the days, and of the ease with which 
the wood is then cut. The expense of felling the 
timber in suitable lengths for burning, is from S5 to 
30 shillings per acre, and for cutting, heaping, burn- 
ing and fencing, three pounds.* If the wood be cut 
in MaFch, the fire is applied to it about the latter 
part of August or first of September, when the grouud 
ii generally fitted for the reception of winterwheat 
or winter rye. Of the former the average crop la 
good new land, is from n to ^ bushels, and of the 
latter from 19 to 33 bushels. At the same time (hat 
the grain is committed to the ground, grass seed is 
also sown, and the land continues under the sithc, 
until the removal of the stumps admits of the appli- 
cation of the plough. The progress of decomposi- 
tion in the roots of trees, varies according to the spe- 
cies of wood. Pine and hemlock resist decay for a 
greatlenglhof time, but in general, land may be pre- 
pared for tillage in five or six years. It is every 
where admitted, that the first crop of grain from 
good soil, will repay to a settler all the expense con- 
nected with the clearing of the ground, the purchase 
of seed, and the erection of fences ; but that it will 
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not reimburse the cost of hireing ihoee services per- 
formed, without the produce of the second year, 
which generally consists ol hay. The grain, not- 
withstanding the obstruction of stumps, la easily 
harvested, and the grass that follows gathered with 
less diiBculty than might be supposed. The opera- 
tion of cutting the grain is much facilitated by the 
use of a " cradle," which is a machine of American 
invention. It is composed of a scythe, and its handle, 
with the addition of a few light bars of wood, placed 
parallel with the blade. The straw is severed with 
this instrument, and as it falls behind the scythe, is 
received by the frame. The mower, by a dexteroia 
movement, which can alonebe attained by practice. 
disencumbers the cradle of Ihe grain, and deposits it 
at hia feet, as regularly and much more expeditious- 
ly than if it were reaped. But wheat and rye do not 
invariably constitute the first crop upon new land. 
TurnipSj indian corn, and potatoes, and particularly 
the latter, often precede grain, and as the calcination 
of the soil changes the nature of its productions 
less than manure, they ore much superior in quality 
than when raised upon land which has been long 
cultivated. At the end of the second year, the set- 
tler is in a condition to keep a stock of cattle, hia 
grain having been succeeded by hay. Additional 
clearings, while they supply him with wheat and po- 
tatoes, add also to the extent of hia pasturage and 
hay land; and at tho eipiration of five years, the 
piece of ground first cleared, is in a suitable state for 
the eradication of the stumps, and invites the com- 
mencement of tillage. When his farm is thus situat- 
ed, and the fire and the plough are both in operation 
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at the same liuie, it is said tlmt it is mors profitable 
than any old land of the same extent. The soil is 
Bot only in its virgin purity, and free from the con- 
tamination (rfweetls, bntin full vigor, and its pTO~ 
diictjons are less liaWe to casualties, better in qua)i> 
ty, and more abundant. Lands of this description 
are known throughout Nova-Scotia, under the pecu- 
liar nppeJlation of " half improved rarniB," nnd gene- 
rally retain this distinction, until the fire ceases to be 
an agent in Uieir cultivation. From this period they 
are ranked among the old farms. As the system of 
^riculture adopted upon thisclass of lands, varies in 
many particulars in every County, we muat confine 
ourselves to a few general remarks, a minute detail 
being inconsistent with the plan of this work. Til- 
lage is yet in its infancy in Nova-Scotia. The high 
price of labour, the cheapnese of Amerroan flour, tlie 
previous habits of the people, and the great demand 
which the fleet andarmy made durinjj the lalc war, 
ior heel' and pork, nil contributed to render grazing 
the predominant and favorite system of farming. — 
A great effort was made under the administralitn of 
Lord Dalhousie, to direct the attention of the people 
to ti!E«ge,and appeals were addressed to their patriot- 
jaia and pride, to render themselves independent of 
foreigners for bread. For this purpose agricultural 
Societies were instituted, and an excitement created, 
by cattle shows, plowing matches, and other exhibi- 
tions. The evil however, if it deserves the name, 
was beyond the reach of pamphlets and prizea, be- 
ing rooted in oircumstanceE peculiar to a new Conn- 
try. Lands have hitherto been cheap, and the far- 
men being possessed of more than they can cultivate. 



wilt Jiot oe at the pnins of diacmtring how lliey ean 
raise Uieir crops within the smallest poeetbie space. 
It ia population alone that Btemps a value upon. 
land, and lays a foun^lion for improvement ih agri- 
cuiture, by iiioreaaing the necessjtyof exertion, and 
reducing the price of labour. Diu-ing the period to 
which we allude, tlie qa.«stioFi was ngitated with 
great wannth, whether Nova-Scotia was capable of 
iTusing wheat in sufficieat quantities for the support 
of its own inhabitants. The advocates on either side, 
loll into the common error of contpoversinlists, and 
attempted to prove too much. In the course of the 
discussion, both the soil and the climate were alttw- 
uately eiloHed and depreciated in a manner that 
was merited by neither. Wheat is raised with some 
difficnlty in Nova-Scotia. If the seed be well eelect* 
edand carefully [M^parcd, sowed early, and in land 
both suited to its culture and properly tilled, it will 
ripen in all ordinary seasons. If any of these pre- 
cautions are omitted, it is as probable that it will fail 
as succeed. It is euhjeot to many more casnaltiea 
than either oats, bariey, buckwheat, rye, or Indian 
com; and so fur from ripening as in many parts of 
tlie United States, if sowed in any manner,it requires 
^reat care in its culture. On good upland, the ave- 
rage crop of wheat is from ICto U5 bushels, on intcp- 
val and dyke much more. Rust is the most comifion 
and most fatal of the accidents that befall wheat io 
its pFogresB to maturity, and where the precautions 
above alluded to are neglected, it seklom fails to ftJ- 
low the omis^n. The Hessian fly has also com- 
mitted of late years great rAvagee, and no remedy 
has yet been discovered to prevent ila depredations. 
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Tlie climate is so congenial to oatB, rjre and barley, 
that they are raised without difficuliy, and yield 
abundantly. The average crops per acre on good 
land are as follows: — oats 25, rye 16, and barley 20 
bashels. One of the most beneficial results of the 
excitement and spirit of enquiry, created by the agri- 
cultuial Societies, was the introduction of mills for 
grinding oats ; and also the removal of the preju- 
dices of the |)eopIe against the use of the coarser 
grains as an article of food. It will hardly be cre- 
dited, that in a Country where the prevalence of 
grazing rendered the importation of flour necessary 
for the support of its inhabitants, the best quality of 
foreign manufacture, was not only required but in 
general use even among the laborious part of the po- 
pulation, and that the cheaper and more humble fare 
uf the rye and Indian meal, was rejected as coarse 
and unpalatable. The folly and extravagance of 
these habits have given place to a more rational and 
more economical system, which, together with the 
improvements in agriculture naturally arising out of 
the advanced state of the population , will,it is hoped, 
in a few years, render us independent of other Coun- 
tries for our bread. Maize or Indian corn Isa native 
of America, and in the western part of Nova-Scotia 
is extensively cultivated. There are many circum- 
stances connected with it that strongly recommend 
it to the notice of farmers. It will produce a full 
crop when committed to the ground so late as tho 
fifth of June. The stalk and leaves afford a whole- 
some and nutricious food for cattle, and the grain, 
when ground into meal, can be united with flour, or 
used separately with equal advantage. It will grow 



ta a Imiigry light soil, and is alfected by tieiiher 
drought nor moisture, unless ihey be excessive. A 
large crop of beans mny be raised otf of the same 
ground, and cultivated with it, while the hoeing it 
requires is favourable to the improvement of the soil, 
and the extirpation of weeds. It can also be follow- 
ed by a whitecrop,withoutviolating the rules of good 
Inisbandry. During the preaentyear (1828,) it has 
yielded very abundantly, and in the general failure 
of wheat has proved a most valuable substitute. — 
The average product ofan acre of good land is from 25 
to 30 bushels. The objections to the culture of 
maize are, that a long continuance of heat is neces- 
sary to ripen it, that it is liable to be injured by the 
early frosts of the autumn, and that it always requires 
manure. Potatoes thrive belter in Nova-Scotia than 
in any part of America, and although not more pro- 
ductive than in some of the United States, are much 
superior in quality to any that are raised on this side 
of the Atlantic. The average product per acre of 
good land is 200 bushels. The rotation of crops 
generally adopted in this Country, and particularly 
in the western Districts is, oii Ihc breaking up of 
green sward, to commence with oats, which are fol- 
lowed by potatoes the second, ami by wheat the third 
year ; when potatoes are again planted and succeed- 
ed by wheat, accompanied by clover and timothy 
seed. As few* farms are regularly divided into 
tields, each of which receives in its lorn a prescribed 
course of treatment, the land generally remains in 

• The most exUnsive farm in 
iifie syalem of ogiiculturB ib pui 
pToperl} of T bam as King, Esq. i genlli 
foe tbe good of the pUce, by ihi 
tioD oflbe mhabiunti. 
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grass until the failure of the crop mdicates the ne- 
cessity of a change. The period of sowing differs 
according to the seaeon and soils ; hut in general 
wheat and oats are sown in April. Indian com is 
planted,according to local circumstances, at any time 
between the tenth of May and the lifih of June. — 
Barley and buck wheat are sown about the first of 
June, and turnips about the tenthof July. Mowing 
commences about the twenty-fifth of July. Reap- 
ing begins in August, and is finished in September. 
In a new country the value of manures is not much 
regarded. The luxuriant power of vegetation in the 
virgin moulds is such, that artificial aid is deemed 
superfluous ; and it is not until after its fertility has 
been either diminished or exhausted by repeated and 
injudicious cropping, that recourse is had to art to 
restore its vigour. Hsnce dung, as it is the most 
obvious and the cheapest, soitis the most common ma- 
nure, and it is only within a few years that composts 
and lime have supplied the deficiency of the barn 
yard. In the County of Hants, and in some few 
other places bordering on the Basin of Minas, the al- 
luvial deposit of the rivers is a]tplied as a superficial 
dressing to grass land. Sometimes it is incorporat- 
ed with the soil by the plough, and amply repays 
the labourand expense ofits application; oi'tenyield- 
ing two grain crops, and afterwards a stout growth 
of grEiBS for several years in succession. One of the 
greatest difficulties experienced in rural affairs in 
Nova-Scotia, arises out of the rapid progress of vege- 
tation, which limits the time for planting and sowing 
to a very short space; and if any irregularity occurs 
in the weather at those periods, it not only requires 
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great exertion, but occasions these labours to be per- 
formed very imperfectly. From the same cause, 
the different branches of harvest are often crowded 
together m the most inconvenientmanner,producing 
in some instances additional expense, and in others 
Berious damage to the crops. This rapidity of growth 
afiecta the quality of both the hay and the straw, 
neither of whicli are so nutricious as the same pro- 
ductions in England, where they are longer in com- 
ing to maturity. The follow is an agricultural re' 
turn, made under the authority of the local Govern' 
ment : — 
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Upon this tnble it is nece^ary to remark, that it 
was formed at a period wlien the collection of* the 
quit penta was ordered to be enforced ; and as s re- 
port was made at Ihe time ol' the relative number of 
the religious sects, apprehensions were entertained 
that this information was fjaihered for the purpose 
of assessing a tax for the support of the Clergy of the 
Church of England, or for the maintenance of that 
portion of the Civil List at present borne by the 
Mother Country. Inconsequence of these idle fears, 
many persons returned the schedule of Iheir stock, 
and the amount of their agricultural produce, in a 
manner calculated to make any exaction fall as light 
as possible upon them. We are therefore lo consider 
it as falling much short of the truth, and also to bear 
in mind that there was a general failure in the wheat 
crops of 1827. The number of horses, when com- 
pared with that of horned cattle, exhibits a striking 
error, in maintaining such a disproportionate stock 
of unprofitable animals, in a Country where the win- 
ters are long and provender expensive, and where 
their place can in most instances be as well supplied 
by oxen. They are a mixed race, containing crosses 
uf American, Canadian and English stock, and are 
surprisingly hardy. They have, however, become 
much degenerated, and it has been found necessary 
to import some English blood horses to improve the 
breed. The horned cattle are very superior ; which, 
considering the little attention paid to breeding, must 
be attributed in a great measure to the richness of the 
pastures. The oxen are tall, full bodied, short joint- 
ed and well shaped, and are both handsome and 
strong, tractable iu labour and easily fatted. The 
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COW9, whenever well fed and attended, are large and 
in general good for the dairy. The most profitable 
and the hardiest stock are Bheep. In a new Country 
they are indispensible to a farmer. They clothe and 
feed his family, enrich his fields, are easily supported, 
and destroy the sapUngs that the forest land, when 
first cleared, produces in the greatest profusion. — 
The sheep of Nova-Scotia are exempt from many 
disorders to which they are subject in Great Britain, 
and when not confined to wet land, or too much 
crowded together, are remarkably healthy. They 
have undergone so many charges, that they do not 
properly belong to any class of English sheep. They 
weigh from 10 to 20 pounds a quarter, and yield a 
fleece from two to eight pounds, according to the 
treatment ihey receive. 

As the productions of every country offer the beat 
illustration of its climate, we shall close the conside- 
ration of this subject, by adverting to the orchards. 
The French, in all their villages in Nova-Scotia, 
planted small clumps of apple trees, some of which 
are still in existence. The example was not lost 
upon the emigrants from New England, who had 
been accustomed to the enjoyment of fruit, and there- 
fore seldom failed to establish an orchard wherever 
they settled ; a practice which has been generally 
and successfully followed by their descendants. — 
Rant's, King's and Annapolis Counties, are particu- 
larly distinguished for extensive plantations of apple 
trees, in all of which they appear to be thrifty and 
fruitful. It has often been asserted that New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, constitute the region 
in which the apple makes the nearest approBches to 
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perfection, and that it degenerates in proportion to 

its distance from those states, either northward or 
southward. Of the summer and autumnal fruits 
this may be true, at least sufficient pains have not 
been taken to make such a comparison as to war- 
rant us in controverting the fact, but it may be ques- 
tioned how far this is correct, with respect to what 
IB called •" winter fruit." Of this class of apples 
great quantities are raised, of a very superior quality 
and flavour, although not even ordinary care is taken 
in their culture. Cider forms a considerable export 
from these counties, and is equal to any manufactur- 
ed on this side of the Atlantic. Plumbs, pears, 
quinces, and cherries, are found in all good orchards; 
are perfectly naturalized to the climate, and bear 
abundantly. The following table, compiled from the 
return.9 of 180S and 1837, shews the increase of stock 
during nineteen years : 



* Untler tliis genoiaJ appellati 
apple, Ibat ripene lale ia ibe aulu 
(luring lliB followiDg Epilog aa<I bu 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Jin Historical Sketch of Colonial Trade — Tables txhibit- 
ing comparative statemerUs of the TVnds of JVoect-Seolia 
at different periods — Revenue, i^. 

When America was first discovered, the motives 
which induced individuals to migrate to the Colonies^, 
were, in some instances, the mines and precious me* 
talg, and in others relief from reUgious persecution; 
but the parent state had no definite object in view. 
Public opinion was much divided, as to the expedi- 
ency of engaging in these transatlantic settlemeota> 
Hume informs us, that " speculative reasonera dur- 
ing that early age, raised many objections to the 
planting of these remote Colonies, and foretold that 
after draining the mother countries of inhabitants) 
they would soon shake ofT her yoke, and erect an in- 
dependent government in America." The British 
Colonies, therefore, owe their origin more to fortuitoOB 
circumstances and civil commotions, than to the 
wisdom or policy of the government of that day; and 
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the opinion which isgenerally entertaineiJ, Ihatth^ I 
were founded for the extension of commerce, and fofH 
markets for British Goods, is erroneous. So late as 
1622, the exports of England were £3,330,436, aai) 
theimports £2,019,315. We may aleo form some opi- 
nion of the elate of her manufactureB, by the condi- 
tion of her ogiiculture, inasmuch as it furnishes the 
materials for the labour of art. Tlie sudden trnnsi- j 
lions 80 often mentioned by historians, from the low- I 
est to the highest price of grain at that time, and the 
prodigious inequalities in its vahie in different years, 
are sufficient proof that tlie produce entirely depend- 
ed on the seasons, and that skin had done nothing ta i 
fence against the injuries of the heavens. The nation , 
was dependent on Foreigners for bread, and if ever 
the supplies from the Baltic, or from France, were 
interrupted, the bad consequences were felt by the 
whole kingdom. Manufactures were few, and those 
but indifferent. Naval stores and ships were both 
supplied by their neighbours. Germany furnished. 
all articles of metal, even to nails. Wine, paper, 
linens, and an infinite variety of other articles, came, 
from France. Markets, therefore, were not wanting 
to those who were themselves importers. From this 
it is obvious, that accidental circumstance and not 
political foresight, gave birth to the Anglo American 
FrovinceB ; and an attentive perusal of the history of 
that time, will convince us that the restrictions of 
Colonial Trade owe their origin to the same causes, 
and not to national avarice or illibcralUtj. The first 
European settlements were scattered and weak, and 
it became necessary to shun the observations of 
strangers, who might be invited to attack, by the 
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Jn Historical Sketch of Colonial Trade — Tables exhibit- 
ing comparcUive slattments of the Trade of JVova-Scotia 
at different periods— Revenue, ^. 

When America was first discovered, the motivea 
which induced individuals to migrate to the Coloniea-, 
were, in some instances, the mines and precious me> 
tals, and in others relief from religious persecution; 
but the parent state had no definite object in view. 
Public opinion was much divided, as to the expedi* 
ency of engaging in these transatlantic settlements. 
Hume informs us, that " speculative reasoners dur- 
ing that early age, raised many objections to the 
planting of these remote Colonies, and foretold that 
alter draining the mother countries of inhabitants, 
they would soon shake off her yoke, and erect an in- 
dependent government in America." The British 
Colonies,therefore, owe their origin more to fortuitoiw 
circumstances and civil commotions, thaa to the 
wisdom or policy of the government of that day; and 



In practice many indulgencies have, from time ti> 
time, been extended to her transatlantic possessions; 
but in theory, this principle has been carried to 
the most unlimited and extravagant extent. The 
Ear! of Chatham asserted in Parliament " that the 
British Colonists in America had no right to manu- 
facture even a nail for a horee shoe," 

To render the account of the trade, at present en- 
joyed by this Province, intelligible to those not en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, it will be necessaryjand 
I hope acceptable to the generality of readers, to give, 
as briefly as is consistent with perspicuity, an histo- 
rical sketch of the origin and principal changes of the 
commercial system of the Colonies, previous to the 
new navigation laws. First — as regarded the trade 
between them and Europe ; secondly, between the 
Colonies themselves ; and thirdly, between them 
and the United States. 

First. — As it reg;irded the trade between (hem 
anil Europe, the foundation upon which this intri- 
cate system was built, was thefamovsslatute. Called, 
by way of cmijicnee, the navigafion act, the rudiments 
of which were framed in 1050. — The resistantje of- 
fered by Barhadocs to Oliver Cromwell, and its at- 
tachment to Charles the 2nd, occasioned the prohi- 
bition of ail foreign ships from trading with the Eng- 
lish plantations, and of the importation of Gobds in- 
to England or its dependencies, in any other than 
English bottoms, or in ships of that European 
nation of which the merchandize imported was 
tlie genuine produce and manufacture. At the 
restoration, notwithstanding the origin of the act, 
those provisions were continued by the 12th C. 2nd, 
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Chap. 18, with this very material nddition, that the . 
master and three fourths of the crew should be Eng- 
lish eobjecte,and thatcerlaiii articles, therein enume- 
rated, the production of any English Colony, in Asia, 
Africa, or America, should not be exported to any 
place, except to some other English plantation, or to 
England, Ireland, Wales or Berwick. Three years 
afterwards these restrictions were extended and 
Btrenglhencd by the I5th C. 2d, Chap.7,which, after 
stating that plantations were formed of citizens of 
the Mother Country, declares the motive of the act 
to be " the maintaining a greater correepondence 
and kindness between the subjects at home, and 
those in the plantations ; keeping the Colonies in a 
firmer dependence upon the Mother Country, mak- 
ing them yet more beneficial and advantageous to it, 
in the further employment and increase of English 
shipping, vent of English manufactures and commo- 
dities, rendering the navigation to and from them 
more safe and cheap ; and making this Kingdom a 
staple not only of the commodities of the plantations, 
bat also of the commodities of other countries and 
places for the supply of them; it being the usage of 
other nations to keep their plantation trade to them- 
selves." 

This Act ordained that no commodity of the growth 
or production of Europe, should he imported into the 
British plantations, but such as were laden and put 
onbonrdinEngland, Wnles, or Berwick, and in Eng- 
lish shipping, navigated according to law, and car- 
ried directly to the colonies. With the exception of 
salt for the hsheries, wines from Madeira and the 
Azores, and hordes and victuals from Ireland and 
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Scotland. By a subsequent act, puEsed in the 7th 
and 8th Willm. 3d, e. 22d, the produce of the colo- 
nies was not permitted to be shipped to IrelaDd or 
Scotland, unless first landed in England, and its im- 
portation was restricted to ships built in England » 
Ireland, or the Plantations, wholly owned by Eng- 
lish subjects, and navigated according to Law. — 
Provision also was made ibr the registry of vessels, 
together with various regulations to prevent counter- 
feit certificates and other frauds. 

Amongst other regulations for securing the due ex- 
ecution of the navigation acts, a duty was imposed 
upon the principal ^Remunerated" commodities, when 
not intended to be conveyed to Great Britain; for it 
had been found, that under colour of shipping the ar- 
ticles for another British colony or Plantation, they 
were often vended at sea to the shipping of otlier na- 
tions, or transported to Europe direct. These arti- 
cles, from having been particularly specified in the 
acts, have been very generally distinguished from 
those not named by the common appellationof "enu- 
inerdfed" articles, and were of two sorts — first, such 
as were either tiie peculiar produce of America, or 
as could not be, or at least were not, produced in the 
mother country.— Secondly, such as were not Die 
peculiar produce of America, but which were or might 
be produced in the mother country, though not in 
such quantities as lo afford a sufficient supply, and 
were therefore obtained from European countries. 
By confining the enumerated articles to the home 
markets, the merchants were not only enabled to 
buy them cheaper in the plantations, and conse- 
quently sell them at a better profit at home, but to 
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establish between the plantations and foreign coun- 
tries an advantageous carrying trade, of which Great 
Britain was necessarily the centre or emporium, as 
the European country into which the articles were 
first to be imported. The importation of arliclea of 
the second kind was ho managed aa to interfere, not 
with the sale of those of the same kind which were 
produced at home, but with the sale of those import- 
ed from foreign countries ; becau3e,by means of pro- 
per duties, they might be rendered always dearer 
than the former, and yet much cheaper than the lat- 
ter. This was intended to operate as a discourage- 
ment to the produce of some foreign countries, with 
which the balance of trade was held to be unfnvour- 
able to Great Britain. These, with many other in- 
termediate and subsequent statutes, in amendment 
of, and addition thereto, completed this artificial and 
restrictive system. 

It was deemed expedient, however, to depart in 
some measure from the severity of these laws, by 
permitting the exportation of most of the enumerat- 
ed commodities, from the sugar colonies direct to 
Malta and Gibraltar, and allowing the exportation of 
a great variety of European articles from Malta and 
Gibraltar, direct to the said sugar plantations, and 
to Newfoundland, Bermuda, and the colonies in 
North America. To extend also the trade of the 
North American colonies, and encourage the fishe- 
ries, the lading of other articles was permitted in 
ports of Europe, south of Cape Finisterre, onboard 
ships arriving from the said colonies, either with ar- 
ticles the production thereof,or with British American 
fish. Such was the nature of the law and policy re- 



garding the trade with Europe ; and as none of the"] 
countries south of Cape Finisterre were njanufao- 
turing countries, it was not considered that any ioju- 
ry could arise, in con&cquenco of a departure from the 
colonial system in their favour. 

Secondly — With respect to the trade between the ' 
Colonies themselves, both in tlie enumerated and 
n on-enumerated commodities, it was perfectly free, 
except as to hats, wool and woollen manufactures, 
the exportation of which was wholly prohibited to 
any place. This prohibition was intended to prevent 
the establishment of any manufactories of such com- 
modities in the Briiiah colonies, to the injury of the 
export trade of the mother country. 

Fourthly — Ever since the Independence of the 
"United States," the Trade of the British Colonies 
has been subject to peculiar limitations and restric- 
tions with respect to its intercourse with that 
Country. Having broke off their political connec- 
tion with Great Britain, and become the rivals of 
England in trade and manufactures, it was thought 
necessary to confine the imports to Tobacco, Naval 
Stores, and such orticleti as the British Colonies did 
not produce in sufficient quantities for their own use 
and consumption, and which eouJd not be obtained 
elsewhere ; and to confine the exports to some enu- 
merated commodities and goods, not prohibited to 
Foreign countries in Europe; such articles and goods 
being imported and exported by British subjects and 
in British ships, except as to importations into Ber- 
muda, of the articles first mentioned, and exporta- 
tions from the Bahamas of the article of Salt. 

To prevent a, circuitous trade in the articles per- 
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niitted to be imported direct, articles of the like des- 
cription were prohibited to be imported from the Is- 
lands and Colonies under the dominion of " Foreign 
European Sovereigns or States," escept in cases of 
emergency, for the supply of the inhabitants, or from 
the " Portuguese Colonies ;" but such importations 
were directed to be made by British subjects and in 
British ships. Such are the leading features of the 
old commercial monopoly of the Colonies, which ran 
through no less than twenty-nine Acts of Parliament, 
from the year 1660, to the unfortunate period of n64; 
but the liberal and enlightened policy of modern 
times has questioned the propriety and utility of 
these restrictive measures ; and the late administra- 
tions have, by several Acts of Parliament, left the 
trade of the colonies as unfettered as is consistent 
with the true interests of England, and the proper 
dependancy of these distant parts of the Empire. 

After some experiments, not essential to be detail- 
ed, made by the means of free ports, the celebrated 
" new navigation laws, 4 Geo. 4, Chap. 44 and 45y" 
were passed. The first regulated the trade of the 
Colonies in America or the West Indies, with other 
parts of America or the West Indies — and the second 
regulated the trade of the Colonies in America or the 
West Indies, with other parts of the world. The 
former, after repealing a number of acts, either in 
whole or in part, permitted the importation from any 
foreign country in North or South America, or West 
Indies, into colonial /lee ports, certain enumerated 
articles, consisting chiefly of bread stuff, provisioD, 
lumber, livestock, seeds and row materials, subject 
to specified duties; which were,by the act, appropri- 
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atedtotheuBe of the colonies where they were to 
be collected — with a proviso that the importation 
ehould be made on British bottoms, or veEsels bona 
fide the build of and owned by the inhabitants of the 
country of which the arliclea imported were the 
growth or manufacture. It also permitted the expor- 
tation from the said free ports, of any article of the 
grmetk or manufacture of any of Bis Majesty's Domimons, 
or any othtr article kgally imported into the said Ports, pro- 
vided the veasela carryin g the same, whether British 
or Foreign, proceeded direct to the country in Ame- 
rica or the West Indies to which they respectively- 
belonged. The other acts, regulating the trade be- 
tween the Colonies and Europe, permitted the expor- 
tation in British built vessels, owned and navigated 
according to law, of any article, the growth or manu- 
facture of said Colony, or legally imported into the 
same direct, to any foreign port in Europe or Africa, 
or to Gibraltar, the Island of Malta, or the depen- 
dencies thereof, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, or Sark ; it also authorised the importation 
from any port in the above-mentioned countries, of 
certain articles enumerated in a sehedule annexed 
to the Act, on the payment of duties, to be applied in 
a similar manner as those arising under the other act. 

The very hberal provisions of these two acts were 
afterwards consolidated, with many valuable im- 
provements, into one statute, the 6 Geo. 4th, Cap. 
114, entitled "an Act to regulate the trade of the 
British possessions abroad ;" which took elfect on 
the 5th of January, 1826. 

This act commences by directing that no goods, 
except the produce of the fisheries in British ships, be 
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esported trom any olthe British poaaesBions in Ame- 
rica, bysea,from or to any place other than the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and its poseeesiona, except to and from 
(certain Itee ports, the number of which his Majes- 
ty is empowered to increase, of which Halifax was 
one. 

PermJBsion is granted, by the Act, to the ships of 
any nation having colonies that shall grant to British 
ships a similar privilege, and to Ihem not having 
colonies that should place the commerce and navi- 
gation of Great Britain and her posaessions, on the 
footing of the most favoured nation, to import into 
any of the British possessions abroad, from the coun- 
try to which they belong, goods, the produce of 
those countries, and to export goods from such poB- 
STOsiona, to be carried to any tbreign country what- 
ever." Instead of enumerating the articles which 
may be imported, the act contains a brief " table of 
reetrictions." 

Af^er which it prescribes a table of duties on the 
Imports, chiefly advalorem, and directs the Collec- 
tor to pay the produce thereof over to the Colonial 
Treasurer, to be appropriated by the General Assem- 
bly. One of the most important clauses, is that 
which establishes certain of the Free Ports, viz. — 
Kingston, in the Inland of Jamaica, Halifax,! in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, in Canada, Saint John, in 
New Brunswick, and Bridge Town, in the Island of 
Barbadoes — to be Warehousing ports, for all goods 
which may be Ieg^dly imported into them ; and per- 
mits any such articles, under certain regulations, to 

* The AmeTicans have not availed themselves of the benefit of 
thii ftcl. 

t Pictou baa l&tel; been cooalituted a free Warefaoiuing Poet. 



be warehoused without payment of any duty on the 
first entry thereof. These, whli many enactmenta 
of minor importance, constitute t)ie present uaviga- 
tion law of (he Colonies. Thus ended colonial monor 
poly, and with il, it ia to be hoped those ungenerous 
feelings whicli led many persons in Great Britaui to 
suppose, that although members of the same Empire, 
their interests were distinctfrom ours — that any be- 
nefit derived to us, li'om an intercolonial trade, was 
an indirect disadvantage to them; and that the pover- 
ty of the colonies, which that very monopoly created, 
while it rendered uh sometimes burthensome and 
often importunate, was a reason for viewing us rather 
in the light of needy dependents than good customers. 

The benefit of this extension of trade, and the 
BOundness of the principle on which it is founded, 
will soon appear in the increase of the national ship- 
ping — in the impulse given to colonial enterprise — in 
the growing demand for British Manufactures, and 
in more punclual remittances. It will add another 
proof of the fact, that the independance of the Uni- 
ted States eo clearly demonstrated, that these Ame- 
rican Provinces become better customers to Great- 
Britain, in proportion to the means they possess of 
enriching thcmselveF, and that their importations 
will always keep pace with the increase of the other 
branches of colonial trade. 

But there is another and much more important re- 
sult from this enlighlened policy. It will tend to 
strengthen the bond of union between the mother 
country and her transatlantic possessions, if not from 
a principle of gratitude, at least from those feelings 
of interest, which more or less actuate all mankind. 
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It muBt be obvious to every colonist, that the po- 
litical dependance ofhia country is little more than 
nominal — that he has much to hazard by any change 
of Government, and little to hope for — that while he 
is indebted to Great Britain for the free constitution 
which has been so liberally granted to him, the most 
perfect political protection, and as much commercial 
freedom as he can desire ; he is not called upon to 
bear any portion of the public burden, or to contri- 
bute in the smallest degree to the national defence. 

On a comparison of his situation with that of an 
inhabitant of the United States, he can discover 
nothing desirable — either political, civil, or religious, 
which he does not enjoy equally with him; while a 
Government more congenial to his feelings, a total 
exemption from taxation, a Btate of society more 
permanent and more agreeable, must convince him 
that he has no inducement to become a citizen of a 
Republican Government. 

Subjoined are some comparative statements of the 
Trade of Nova- Scotia, al different periods, and also 
an account of the Revenue collected during the last 
year, and the piirpuscs to which it has been applied. 




OJ the objects ofJVatvral History in JVova-Scolia. 
In an infant colony, where subsistence ia the chief 
object of every man's attention, there are yery few 
to be found who have a taste for natural history, and 
still fewerwhohavc leisure to pursaetheir researches 
to any extent. A detailed account of that of Nova- 
Scotia is for this reason notpracticable. The study 
of it belongs to a more advanced state of society 
than exists in this country. It requires a laborious, 
patient, and expensive examination; but such is the 
variety of interesting objects, presented in its seve- 
ral departments, that it will amplyrepay the trouble 
of investigation. The Zoology and Botany of tiiia 
Province are similar to that of some parts of the 
United States, but there is less novelty in the for- 
mer, (with the exception of the insects) than in the 
latter. The Geological structure is particularly 
leresting. Until within a few years, the obstacles 
presented by the impenetrable forest, with 
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the surface of the country ia covered, prevented any 
attempts being made to examine it. Part of it has 
not yetbeen traced, and those portions which have 
been surveyed, are but partially and superficially 
explored. Those gentlemen who have been engag- 
ed in this pursuit have most kindly furnished me 
with their observations ; and to Richard Smith and 
Richard Brown, Esquires, I am wholly indebted for 
the third section of this chapter. 



Zoology.-— 'Qwzdrvpeds. 

When Nova Scotia was iirst discovered,it abound- 
ed with a great variety of native animals. The 
chace and the fishery were the chief objects of at- 
traction to the early emigrants; and as the natives 
were ignorant of the value of the furs, immense 
quantities were procured from them in barter, for 
articles of no intrinsic value. The exchange which 
they made of their bows and traps for fire arms, en- 
abled them to make an article of commerce of those 
herds which nature intended for their subsistence, 
and such was the eagerness with which the chace 
was prosecuted, that in less than a century many spe- 
cies became extinct. Elks have long since disap- 
peared, and the catalogue of those animals which 
still remain is not numerous. 

Moose, cariboo, bear, fox, lynx, weasel, martin, 
otter, mink, fisher, woodchuck, hare, racoon, porcu- 
pine, squirrel, rat, mouse, bat, mole, beaver, mus- 
quash. The moose is the largest animal of ourfo* 
rest, and is generally sixteen hands high . He ia of 
the deer kind, with palmated horns, weighing from 
thirty to forty pounds, which are shed annually in 



Februaty, He has no brow antlers. His head is 
long, neck ehort, ears large and pointed, andnoBtrils 
greatly distended- His upper lip, commonly called 
the moufle, is very broad and pendant, his legs re- 
markably long, his tail short, his withers elevated, 
and covered with a thick hair, like those of the buf- 
falo. There is also a tuft of black hair dependent 
from his neck. His hoof is cloven, and when he 
trots, the clattering of it is heard at a great distance. 
His colour is a light grey, mixed with a dark red. 
His hide is very suitable for leather, being thick and 
strong, yet soft and pliable, the hair is long and 
elastic, and proper for matrasses. His 6esh is 
blacker than that of the ox, but tender and delicate, 
easy of digestion, palatable and nourishing. He ru- 
minates like the ox, and feeds on moss, on the natu- 
ral grass of intervales, and on the leaves and tender 
buds of a species of the maple, called moose wood, i 
When the Indians kill a moose, they carefidly pre- ' 
serve the sinews, of which they make the strongest 
cords, and the tongue and moufle are sold as great 
delicacies. His gait ia an exceedingly fast trot, 
which he is enabled to prolong for a considerable 
length of time, and his course through the woods is 
proverbially straight. In summer, to avoid the an- 
noyance of flies, he frequently wades into the lakes, 
where he feeds on aquatic grasses and pond lilies. 
In winter tliey form herds, and when the snow is 
deep, they describe a circle, and press the snow with 
their feet, until it becomes hard, which is called by 
hunters a yard, or pen. Here they remain until the 
snow dissolves, or until they hove consumed all the 
branches and bark suitable for food. As soon as the 



snow becomes encrusted in March, by alternate 
thaws and frosts; tiie Indians go out in quest of them. 
By the aid of rackets or snow shoes, they are enabled 
to pass over the indurated surface, with great ease 
and rapidity ; while the Moose, who breaks through 
the icy crust, at every step with his small and fork- 
ed feet, wounds his legs and extricates himself with 
difficulty and fatigue from the holes. In this manner 
he is wearied out, overtaken, and shot- 

Caribou.— This animal is distinguished by having 
brow antlers, which are rounder than the horns of 
the Moose, and meet nearer at the extremities. It ia 
not BO tall as the Moose, but of amazing swiftness, 
and its hoofs being very large in proportion to its 
legs, it is not so easily overtaken. It is customary, 
therefore, to lie in wait for them at certain defiles, 
where they are known to pass, or near waters and 
feeding grounds to which they resort. They are 
supposed to be a species of the rein deer, of the 
northern parts of Europe. The flesh is very tender, 
and of better flavour than that of the Moose, and the 
skin is soft and tough, and makes a valuable leather: 
The Indians make use of the tendons for Thread. — 
.The Moose and the Deer are still numerous in this 
Country. 

Bear. — The black bear only is found in Nova-Sco- 
tia. He is larger than the European Bear, and has 
been known to weigh more than foiirhundred pounds. 
Altjiough carnivorous, he is timid, unless wounded 
or hungry. He feeds upon nuts, berries, corn, &c. 
and sometimes u pon sheep, calves and pigs. He can 
climb any tree large enough to sustain his weight or 
fill hisgrasp- When the winter sets in, he retires to 



hia den, which is generally a cave or hollow tree, 
without making the slightest provision for his sup- 
port, during the severity of the eeaaon. Here he 
remains in a torpid state until the return of Spring. 
The meat ia very palatable, and the ham is said to 
be a delicacy. The Indians constantly anoint them- 
selves with the fat, to prevent the annoyanue of the 
musquitoes and dies, and to avoid those rheumatic 
affections, to which they are rendered susceptible by 
a constant exposure to the vicissitudes of the wea- 
ther. The skin is the most valuable of any of the 
native animals, and when dressed with the shag on, 
is much used as a covering for sleighs, and manf 
useful articles of apparel. 

Fox. — Of Foxes there are four varieties — silver fox, 
red fox, grey fox, and black fox, all of which are 
emaller, and possessed of lees speed and strenglh 
than the English fox. 

LyTvc. — We have two species o( the Lynx, the first 
having derived its name from the French, Loup Cer- 
vier, is pronounced by the English inhabitants and 
Indians, Lucifee, the other the wild cat. The Lovp 
Ceniier, when full grown, measures four feet from 
head to tail, the tail five inches. In colour it varisB, 
but is generally of a light grey, with a slight tinge of 
red, interspersed with minute spots of block. The 
back of the ears and the top of the tail are black, and 
there is a well defined streak of the same ailour, ex- 
tending the whole length of his back. The throat, 
breast, and belly, are white. Its shape is thick and 
strong, and it stands eighteen inches high. The 
hair is long, but thick and fine, and extends to the 
feet. It is powerful and fierce, feeding upon hares, 
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[lartridges, &c. and often committing very great de- 
predations among the Oocka of sheep. He how!s in 
the manner of a wolf, and as he is armed with strong 
and sharp talons, and can climb a tree with great fa- 
ciiity, he is seldom killed by doga, but taken in 
steel traps, baited with the carcass oi' a lamb. 

Tlie fVild Cat differs from the Loup Cervier in 
size and in colour. It is about one quarter smaller, 
and its colour is more bordered with black. It is al- 
so distinguished by having shorter hair on the legs, 
by the absence of the black tuft on the tail, and the 
Bpota on the ears. In other respects it resembles the 
Loup Cervier in appearance, and is very similar to it 
in its habits and propensities. 

T/te Weasel is about nine inches long, includingthe 
tail, which measures two inches and a half, ita 
height is not above two inches and a half, so that 
it is almost four times as long as it is high. It is 
round bodied, slender, active and quick sighted. 
The eyes are small, round and black. It has whisk- 
ers like a cat, but has two more teeth than any of 
the cat kind, having thirty-two in number. Its co- 
lour is a dusky white, approaching to yellow on the 
back. It dwells in the cavities of trees or rocks, and 
feeds upon rats, squirrels, eggs and poultry. It 
sometimes visits farm houses, when it is particular- 
ly useful in destroying rats and mice, which it follows 
into their hiding places. The ermine, orwhite wea- 
sel, is extremely rare, and differs from thp other in 
colour, which is perfectly white, with a tip of black 
on the tail. 

Tta Martin resembles the weasel in appearance- 
It is about sixteen inches long, the tail ten inches. 



!t8 colour is brown, with dark shades, and its fur is 
tnuch valned. There are two varieties, the yellow 
breasted and white breasted. The former is larger, 
darker coloured, and more valuable, but has become 
very scarce. The martin is very destructive lo 
partridges and small birds, and feeds on squirrels, 
field mice, rats, grain, and honey. It is said to be 
a great enemy to cats, and will even attack the wiljl 
eat, which, though much stronger, is often beaten 
and sometimes killed. 

.0,'ier.— ^This animal is about four feet long, eiclu- 
aive of theiaii, {which measures sixteen inches) and 
is generally about a foot and a half in circumference. 
From its peculiar mode of living and its habitSj it has 
been represented as an amphibious animal — but this 
ifl not the case. The formation and appearance of its 
head resembles that of the beaver, but its teeth are 
like those of the dog. Its head and nose are broad 
and flat, the eyes are nearer the nose than is usual 
in quadrupeds, and placed in such a manner as to 
discern every object that is above them. This pe- 
culiarity gives it an advantage when lurking at the 
bottom of a brook for its prey, as the fish cannot per- 
ceive any object that is under them. It is always 
observed when in chace offish, to swim against the 
stream. It lives in holes on the banks of streams, 
provided with an aperture to admit the air, and fur- 
nished with several entrances under water, for the 
purpose of retreat, in case of an attack. The colour 
of the otter is darker than that of the beaver, and is 
tinged with grey on the breast and belly. Itis strong 
and fierce, and will defend itself with great courage; 
but when taken young may be tamed and taught to 
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fish for its owner. It feeds on fish, amphibious ani- 
mals, poultry, and the bark of trees, Stc. 

The Mink is of the otter tribe, but smaller and pro- 
verbially black. Its tail is round, flat, and without 
hair. It subsists in the same manneras the otter, bvit 
is more destructive of Poultry, which it kills by 
taking off the head and sucking the biood. 

The Fisher, sometimes called black cat, and black 
fox, is an animal much resembling the martin. His 
colour is black, with the exception of the head and 
neck, which are grey. Its length is two feet, circum- 
ference one foot, and ihe length of his tail twelve 
inches. Itis rarely to be met with, and solely taken 
for its fur. 

Wood Chuek. — Is a small animal of a reddish grey 
colour, that burrows in the ground like a rabbit. It 
is extremely fat, and ils flesh ia eaten by the Indians- 
Early in the autumn it becomes torpid, and continues 
in that state until May, when it appears abroad in 
search of esculent plants. It is about fifteen inches 
long, and its circumference is so great as to give it 
the appearance of being round. 

Hare. — This animal is unUkeboth the English hare 
and rabbit, being larger than the one, and smaller 
than the other, but approaches nearer to the hare. 
In winferit is perfectly white — in summer it is brown, 
except on the belly, which is grey. They are ex- 
tremely numerous, and as they are easily ensnared, 
are taken in great numbers by the Indians. 

The Raccoon resembles the fox in the size and shape 
of its body. Its head and teeth are similar to those 
of a dog. Itis about twenty-six inches in length, 
and its tail twelve. Itis covered with a long, thick, 




und soft hair of a brow a colour, slightly tinged "with 
grey. Its eyes are large, of a greenish colour, and 
encompaSKed by a circle of black. Its tail is round, 
bushy, tapering to the end, and annulated with se- 
veral black bars. Its limbs are short, the forelegs 
shorter than the hinder. Its feet ore armed with 
sharp claws, and it leaps with surprising agility. In 
its manners it resenibles the squirrel. In eating it 
sits up on its hind legs, and serves itself with its fore- 
paws, immersing its dry food in water before it eats 
it. It is often tamed, and to be found in the wig- 
wams of the Indians. In its wild state it lives in hol- 
low trees, and feeds on the bark of trees, aeorns, 
and beech nutH ; but when domesticated, will feed 
on milk, bread, eggs, and is particularly fond of 
sweets. It feeds by night, and during the winter 
months seldom leaves its den, from whence it is ge- 
nerally said to live in a torpid state during that peri- 
od. Its flesh is fit to eat, and its fur is preferred by 
hatters to all oiliers, but that of the beaver. 

The Porcupine is about the size of a lap-dog, but 
does not stand so high from the ground. It is cover- 
ed with long brown hair, interspersed on the back, 
sides, and tail, with still' hollow white spines, about 
the size of a small wheat straw. These are tipped 
with black, sharp at the ends, slightly barbed, and 
are commonly called quills. These spines are the 
natural defence of the animal, and are so easily de- 
tached from its body, as to have given rise to the 
general opinion, that it has the power to shoot them. 
It has four toes on the fore feet, and five on the hind, 
armed with sharp claws, with which it is enabled to 
climb trees. The female produces two at a birth. It 



dwells in hollow trees, or in cavities under their 
roots. It feeds on nuts, buda, and the bark and bal- 
Bom of the fir tree. Us flesh is palatable and nutriti- 
ous, and its quills are much valued by the Indians, 
who dye them of various colours, and use them in 
ornamenting their mochaaens, belts, and birchen 



Becmer. The beaver is an amphibious animal, and 
Bald to form the connecting link between quadrupeds 
and fishes. Its length is about two feet nine inches. 
It has four front teeth called incisors, the two upper 
truncated and excavated with a transverse angle ; 
the two lower transverse at the tips. They have 
also sixteen grinders ; eight in the upper jaw, and 
the same number in the lower. With the former 
they cut down trees of soft wood, such as while ma- 
ple, white birch, poplar, alder and willow ; and with 
the latter they break any hard substances. The 
fore feet are very short, and the toes separate ; the 
hinder feet are membraneous, and adapted for swim- 
ming. The tail is oval, scaly, destitute of hair, and 
about a foot in length. The body is covered with 
soft glossy fur, of a brown colour, and the skin ge- 
nerally weighs two pounds. The castor used in me- 
dicine, is found in sacs, formed behind the kidneys. 
Beavers dwell in houses of their own construction, 
for which purpose they sometimes unite and form 
communities. These are built either in ponds or 
running stpeams. If in the former, there is no occa- 
sion for a dam, but merely to select a situation which 
will admit of an open passage from the cellar to the 
water, under the ice. If in the latter, they select a 
stream which is capable of being damed, and having 
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cut down trees suitable for their purpose, they com- 
mence making the roundation of the dams, by plac- 
ing the sticks up and down the stream, and cement- 
ing them with mud. When the dam is etected it 
receives a final coating of mortar made of twigs and 
clay, for which purpose their tails serve as trowels. 
There is always a sufficient sluice made in the dam 
to carry off the surpUis water. Ahnost all the wild 
meadows of the country have been made by these 
beaver dams, which, by covering the ground with 
water, destroy the trees and bushes, and form a. re- 
servoir, in which the melted snow and autumnal 
rains deposit the rich particles of soil which they de- 
tach from the higher grounds in the vicinity. When 
the dam is built they proceed to erect their houses. 
These they build of the same wood which serves 
them for food, and in selecting the trees for their 
formation, they are careful to choose those near the 
water, that they may be floated down the stream) or 
to cut them in such a manner that they may fall in 
the proper direction. Their houses generally con- 
sist of two or three stories, and are so constructed 
that the upper floor shall be above the level of the 
highest flood, and perfectly dry. The shape of the 
building ia oval, and the covering is impervious to the 
weather. Of the size of the trees which these ani- 
mals cut down, many wonderful stories have been 
told, but it may be affirmed that they have been 
known to fell a tree eighteen inches in diameter. 
This, however, is by no means common, and the 
trees which they usually select, average about eight 
inches. Their food in winter consists of the bark of 
poplar logs and other wood, which they generally 
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proviilcin the autumn, and sink in the pond near their 
dwelling houses. As there arc always several breath- 
ing holes in the ice, which the Beavers keep con- 
stantly open, the Indians select one of these, for the 
position of their trap. A short stake is driven into the 
ground, to which the trap is fastened to prevent its 
being carried off by the Beaver. The trap is then 
strewed with pieces of willow or alder, of which that 
animal is very fond, and in this manner he is gene- 
rally decoyed. When a Beaver first perceives an 
enemy, he gives a smart blow on the water with the 
broad part of his tail, at which signal the whole fa- 
mily disperse under water. It is not inconvenient for 
it to remain a long time in the water, nor is its fur 
injured, even when the animal is drowned in the 
traps. The best fur is that which is taken in Fe- 
bruary und March ; in summer it is considered much 
inferior. The Beaver is said to be the only animal 
that has a singularity in the womb,by which is sho^ni 
the number of young brought forth at the last litter. 
A hardish round knot is always found for every cub 
she produced when she had her last progeny. This, 
for a long series of years, has never deceived the In- 
dians. 

The Jliuskrat or Musquash, is an amphibious animal, 
and resembles the Beaver in its habits. It is about 
fifleen inches in length, -its tail about a toot, and si- 
milar to that of a rat. It is less afraid of man than 
the Beaver, and is frequently found in ponds and 
creeks in the cultivated parts of the Country. 

BIRDS. 

No perfect catalogue of the Birds of Nova-Scotia 
lias yet been made. They are generally known by 
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their vernacular names, i 


many of which are of Indi- ^^M 




an origin, and so difficult 


is it to obtain any accurate ^H 




information on Ihiahead, 


that without attempting to ^H 




claas them technicaily, I have contented myself with . ^| 




enumerating' tliem in tlit 


i common language of the ^^ 


Country. Most of ihern 




malie their appearance in 


the Spring, or early part of 




Summer. The blue jay, 


crow, partridge, snow bird ^M 




and woodpecker, defy the 


severity of the climate, and - ^M 




are to be found during the whole of the winter. ^| 




Bald Eagla 


Faico Cucocephalus 




Brown Eaglo 


Falco fuIvuB 




Largo Brown Hiwk 




Han Hawk 


Fjlco sparverioa 




Pigeon Hiwk 


Falco col un.b arias 




Great eared Owl 


Stru Bubo 




White Owl 


Strix nyctia 




Spacblad Owl 


Strix aluco 




Lnng oared Owl 






Barn Owl 


Slrii paaaetiDa 




Bird Hiwk 


Laniu» lyrannua 




Blue Jav, 


Car V us criatatuB 




Hang Bird 


Orioliia ictenifl 




Bad winged fiUckbird 






Golden Kobin, or Gold Finch 


Oriolua Baltimora 




Crow black bird 


Orucula quiacitia 




Cuckow 


Cuculus AmericanBia 




Great red crested WoodpBctei 


: Pious piliatOB 




Swallow Woodpeekec 


Pic us liiruridinacius 




Bed bead Woodpeckar 


pJcuB erjthrooephalus 


K 


White back Woodpecker 


Picusauratua 


■ 


Carolina Woodpecker 


PicuB carolinuB 


■ 


Wooly back Woodpackor 


PicuB pubeBcena 


^ 


White tail Woodpecker 


Picus villama 




Speckled Woodpecker 


Picufl maculoaus 




Nut hatcli 


Sill a canadensis 




King Fi.her 


Alcid aleyon 




Creeper 


Cert Ilia pinua 




Humming Bird 


TrochiluB colubris 


K 


White head Cool 


A naa spectabilia 


■ 


Brown Coot 


Anaa fusca 


■ 


Black Duck, 




■ 


While Goose 


Anaa crjlhopus 


■ . 


Bluish GooBo 


Anas caerularcena 


■ 


Brant ot BtenL 


Anas bernicla 


■• 


Wild or black QoOBC 


Anas canadonsia 


■ 


Sea Dusk 




■ 


Dipper 


Anaaalbcola t^Um 


■ 


Old Wife 


Anaa alropara '^^I^^^^H 


L 


Quindar 


Anas buccphala ^^^^^^^H 
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WhiMlat 


Anas tl an gull 


Mallard or spriDg tailed Duck 


Anas acuta ^ 


Lnrd ilihI Lad; or nea Pieeon 


Anas Histrionica 


Manh Bird 


Tringamorinellit 


Rock Bird 


Tringa macotata 


Ox Eye 


Tringafulicatiaj 


Beach Bird 


Trinia arcnaria • 


Blach breasisd Plover 


Charadriua poalicula. 


Kildse 


Charadriua vociferuB 


Pjed Plovor 


CharadrJua apuoariiis 


Large spotted Plover 


Charadriua macuUlua 


Peap 


N alius carolinua" 


Fart rid ve 




Wild Pidgoon 


Columba migratOiiN 


Marsh Lark 


A laud a magna 


Robin 


TurduB migrator! UB 


Thruah 


Turdua rufua 


Thrasher or Mock Bird 


Turdua oiphoua 


Cherrj Bird 


Ampelis garrulua 


CroM-BilJ 




Snow Bird 


Embyreza hjemaliH 


Boblincon 


Embyreia oryiivora 


Red Linnet 


Tanagra rubra 


Chewhoek 


TrtuBilla erytbrophnImBi 


rellow Bird 


Tringilla Irialia 


Winter Sparrow 


Tringillagriaca 


Chipping Bird 


Fringilla 


Several Species of Sparrows 


Fringilla 


Created Fly Catcher 


Miiacicapa cinala 


Hedge Bird ' 


Muaoicapa canadentia 


Brown Fly Catcbet 


Muscicapa fuaca 


Cat Bird 




Yellow Crown 




Crape Bird 


Motaciila iclerocephola 


Blue Bird 


MotacUla sialia 


Created Wren 


Motaciila regulus 


Common Wren 


Motaciila trocpilua 


Created Titmouao 


Parua bi color 


Slue Tilmouso 


ParoB American QS 


Tom Teot 


Parua alricapdliw 


Vellow rumped Tom Teet 


Parua virgini.nua 


Little Hang Bird 




Bank Ev»allow 


Hirun du riparia 


Black Martin 


Hirundo purpurea. 


Burn Swallow 


Hirun do 6,ib« 


Chimney Swallow 


Hicun do paUagia 


Whip Poor Will 


CapiimuiguB Eurppceaa 


Nighl Hawk 


*C«primulgua Amerioanua 


INSECTS. ^M 


No catalogue of the insects of Nova-Scotia has yet ^ 


been arranged. Many 


of them are the same with 


•The scientific namea arethoaa used by Dr- Belknappe. This 


calalogoe hat be«n carefully 






hia enumeration have not yet reach- ^^ 


ed ua, and have therefore been omiiiod, but there were only three ^H 


or foi» which were necoseary 


(0 add to his catalogue. ^^H 
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thoBe in Great Britain, and otlicr temperate climates; 
we, however,have many species whicli are not found 
there. Soma of the sepidopleroua cIsbs are eioeed- 
ingfy beautiful. Of these a part fly by day, and a 
part by night. Of the former, the species are not 
yery numerous, but the latter are to be found in end- 
less variety of almost every colour, and every mix- 
ture of colours. Though large collections have been 
made for many years, every succeeding year has 
yielded many new species. Our swamps and pools 
abound with aquatic insects, some of which are very 
curious. In this branch of natural history, the wa- 
ters of Nova-Scotia aSbrd a rich field for scienlilic 
research- 

FISK WHALE SPECIES. 



Bona While 


Gismpua 


Porpoia 


BUckbh 




Snuder 


tinbfcck 


Humpback 


Sulphar Whale 
S. 


B>.king 8h»k 


Dogfoih 


S»ing lail 


Bona Shark 


M.n-e»ler shark 
Mackerel sliark 


Seal 




EOKY AND CARTILA 


ENOUB. 


Alevjfe 


Haddock 


Salmon Iroul 


Ba» 


Hullbul 


Sole 


Bellowg &b 


Hake 


Smell 


Bill Gib 


Herring 


Shrimp 


Blue nah 


Horaa mackerel 


Slurgeon 




Uoin Bucker 


Sun Ush 


Brook aiickor 


Jaggeen 


Seulpion 


Bream 


Lump auckcii 


Spamsh macheral 


Capeiing 


Mackarel 


Squid 


Cat &9h 


Minow 


Shad 


Chub .nsher 


Pollock 


Skala 


Cod 


Plaics 


Sei shad 


Cuak 


Fcrcb 


Sword lisli 


Dab 


Pond do. 


Tom cud 


Dollar Ush 


Pickerel 


Trout 


Flounder 


Sulmon 


Wolf fish 


Froal Gab 


Sauce IJsb 

EELS. 


Whifiug 





6HELI. 


FISH. 




Blue ctiil) 

Cockle 

Lobaler 

MuBcla 

NippU fell 

Oyster 


Pernwinkle 
Qmhog 
Razor fiG>> 
Scallop 
Sea spider 
Sea clam 




Shore <ju. 
Star fiah 
Sea crab 
Soldier ciab 
Wbore'fl egg 



SECTION H. 

BOTANT. 

Since the conquest of Nova-Scotia from the French, 
Botanical researchea have seldom been made within 
it; and those who have formed any collections, have 
generally confined their labours to the neighbourhood 
of Halifax. I am indebted for the following list, to 
the Rev. Dr. Cochran, the Vice-Preffident of King's 
College, Windsor, who hag very kindly arranged it 
for me in alphibetical order, from notes, taken at dif- 
ferent times, during a long series of years that he has 
reaided in this Country. It is the most eztensivc 
and valuable catalogue of our native plants that has 
ever been presented to the public, and as it is wholly 
the result of his own personal experience, it will 
doubtless be read with great pleasure by his nume- 
rous pupils now scattered through this and the ad- 
joining Province of New Brunswick ; — 

LIST OF PLANTS INDIGENOUS TO WOVA-BCOTIA. 

SdejUijk J^ames. Vernacular JVanies. Time offioacring. 



Acarna CineeiUta 




Aoguat 


Acer Sacclmrinum 


Sugar or Rock Maple 


May 


Pennsjkanicum 


Biriped do 


June 


RuLrum | 


Red aowetine or 
tvhile do 


April & May 


Mantsnum 


Su-amp Maple 




Achillea Millerolium 


Garro*or Milfoil 


July and ADgnst 


Act<Ba Spicata 


Necklace Weed 


May and June 


Adianlom PeJaliim 






Cepillun vennrli 


Maidc hair 


Augast and Sept. 


Aliama planlago 


Haier plantain 


j.i. 


Agaricus Campeslris 


CommOD Mutbroom 




Avellaaeiu 







Scientific JVaiiies. 


Vemaciiiar Jfams. 


Time qfjlmr^ring. 


AIueuK 






BetulmuB 






Coriiceui 






OricLolceua 
' OatrealUB 
Queroinus 










ftnd twenly one ape- 


















AgrioiDDia Evpslork 




Joly 


AgroilBinina Cora- J 


Cockle 


Jane 


AgroatiB Stolonifera 


Millet Groae 




CspUlaiia 


Red top 


July 


Alsine Media 




June 


ADDgaJIia Arvenaia 


Bed Chickweed 


July and Augnal 


Gulala J 


Leather leaf 


May and June 


PolifaliE 






Anemone Hapalica 


Wind flower 


June 


AnlhainiB Cotula 


May Weed 


July and Augoat 




Hog Weed 


AugUBt and Sept. 


Apargia TaraiL'i 


Falsa hawk weed 




Aulumnalis 






Apocynum 


Dog bono 


Jung 


Aiatin Nudicaulia 


SarBiiparilla. 




Hiaptida 


Poison Elder 


ADguat 


fiacemosD 


Spikenard 




Spinoaa ) 






another spacieaS 






known ) 






ArbotuB Uva Ursi 


Bear berry 


May 


Arelium lappa 


Burdock 


Augurt 


Aton»na Rubra 


Bedeandvi'orl 


Joly 


Latetiflora 




June, July, and Aug. 


Arethu^a 


Arethnaa 


Jane 


Arum Triphylium 


Wild turnip 




Arundo Calama- ) 






groatia 


Flag 




Asplenium 


Spleen wort 




Aator Cordalua 


Slar flower 


Aup«. 


CorymboBUS 






Ledifotiua 






Hadula 




.^^^^H 


Astiua 






Novi Belgic 




^^^^^^^^1 


Ricemvsa 






Airiploi 






Arena Spicata ) 




Augiut ^H 


anoihor apecie J 
BetHla Nigra 




■ 


Black Birch 


May ■ 


Alba 


While do. 


H 


Populisolm 


Grey do. 




BidenaCa'rnua 


Burt Marygold 


Auguat ani) Sept. ^H 


Tfipanila 






Boletiw Bebeolarjua 




Seple=.ber H 



Smnliftc J^'ames. 


VemacuUit JVames. 


Tmi of jloKering ■ ^M 


BoUlufl Edulia 




H 


Sanguineus 






I«ni«m« 






Veraicolor 












Silictnua 






Suaveolena 






And eevanloen 






other 






Species not yet 




*^^^H 


Braiaio Rapa. 
Bromus CiIUlus 


TurnJp 

ChcBB G»3B 


May 

July 


C 


Earthnut 


CsIIb PaluBlria 
Calillriche Verna 
Caiex Flava 
ajUatica 


Water Arum 
Water Cbickweod 
Sfldga 


June, July, Auguit 
July and Auguit 
Juna 


FdUeacens 






Limosa 






pBBudo Cyperus 






Muricatn 






Canoacens 






VulpiBtt 






and 6ve more 






speciea 






Carpinua Oslrja ■ 


Horn Beam 


May 


Carum cSrvi 


Carnway 


Jubo 


Ceraslijm Viacosura 


Modse eared Chik- > 


May and June 


ChEeropbjUum Clay ) 


weed 




Chervil 


June 


Cbeiona Glabrft 


Snake Weed 


July and AuguBt 




Pig weed 






Oroyed dasy 




■Leucantbtninm ) 






Cicuts Maculate 


Water Hemlock 


Auguat 


Bulbiftr 






CirccBa Alpinn 


Eachanter'a Niahl ) 


; July and August 


Latetiana 


Shade I 




CUjtonia Virgnuca 


Spring Beauty 


May 


CtematiB Tiiginitna 






Caic« ArveraiB 


Canada Thialle 


Ju)y andAnguat 


LancaoIatuB 


Common Thistle 




A not h«r Species 






Complonia Aspls- ? 






Difolia S 


Sweet Fom 


May and June 


ConTolvuIua Eepium 


Bind Weed 


July and August 


Cooium Ma cilia turn 


Poison Hemlock 




C(.n»il!.m Race- J 


Solomon's Seal 






May and June 


" Bisolia 






Stellala 






Another Speciea 




May, Juno, July 


CornttB Canadentig 


Dog Wood 




SangDinna 






Alba 




^M 
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Corjlus Rostrata 
Cratoegns Coccinea 
Cypripedam Acaule 
Omitted in its pro- ) 

per place ) 

Ceratiola Erioeidea 

D. 
Daytylis cynosu- ) 

roides ) 

Diervilla 
Dilepyrum Aristatum 

Dirca paluatria 
Doronicum 
Drosera Rotnndifolia 
Dracooe Bdr^alk 

Elymus Yirginius 
Enipetrum Nigrum 
Epilobiym Angusti- ) 
folium 5 

Tetragonum 
Paluatre 
Epigaea Repena 
Equisetam Arvenae 
Paluatre 
Sylvaticum 
Eupatorium Perfolia- 
tum 
Purpureum 
Eriophorum Anguati- 
folium 
Polyatachyon 
Eriocaulon Peleuci- 

dum 
Euphorbia HelioacoK 
pia 

F 
Fagus Sylvatica 
Featuca Fluitana 

another apeciea 
Fragaria Yeaca 
Fumaria 

another apeciea 
Fraxinua Sambucifo- 
liua 

G. 
Galeopaia Tetrahit 
Galium Trifidum 
Gaultheaea Pro- ) 
Gumbena > 

Geranium Bohe- ) 
mianum ) 

Geum Rivale 
Virginianum 
Vrbanum 



Beaked Hazel 
Thorn Buah 
Ladies' Slipper 



Orchard grasa 

Buah Honey Suckle 
wad lily of the 

valley 
Mooae wood 
Leopard's BaiiiB 
Bwndevir 



Wild rye 

Black Crow Berry 

Willow Herb 



May Flower 
Horae tail 



Thorough w6rt 

Cotton graas 

Pipe wort 
Spurge 

White Beech 
Water Feacue 

Strawberry 
Fumitory 

Black Ash 



Flowering nettle 
Bed straw 



May 

June 



July and Aoguat 

June and July 
July and August 

May and June 
July and August 



July and August 
June 

July and August 



April and Mav 



June 

Auguat 
July 

May 

July 

May and June 
August and Sept, 



July, August 



Spring Wintergreen August and S^pt. 
Bloody Geraniums July 



Chocolate root 



June and July 



\ 
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!. Time cj fioKirmg ■ 


CUui Mwiiimi 


Sea milk norl 


July 


Glacoros Hedeiacea 


Groand Ivj 


Juno 


Glroinc Apiai 


Ground nut 


August and Sepi. 


Gnsphilium Uligi- > 


Ijfa eyerlaatiag 


Augutt 


Late* Albam 






Mnrgarilscoum 






Dioicum 






nnolher Specie a 






H. 






HimsmelisVirginicE 


Witch HbmI 


October and Nov. 


Uedfiarum Andi- 1 
aoram j 


Bush Trefoil 


July and August 


Camdense 






Volubilc 






Hellehorua irifoliuB 


Hellebore 


May 
JuneandJuly 


HeroclBnni Sphoo- > 
djlium i 


Co»par»ley 


Hordeura > 
another ape ci urn ) 


Barley 


June 


Hourtoaia Linnacei 


Veiiua pride 




Hydrocotils Amo- > 


Penny Post 


July, Augnit 


Mj'dauiQ 


Prickly rungus 


Octohar 


Hjporiouni Porfor- ) 


St. John's wort ■ 


July and August 


^ V^ginicuni 






Cgnidense 






Quadran gulum 






IIuilsoDia. ericuidea 


False heath 


Juno 


Jmpaliens Noli mo ) 
tangere j 


Touch ma not 


August 


Inula Helenium 


Elecampane 




Iri. Virginita 


Wild Sag 


June and July 


Isnardia Paluslria 


Water purslane 




J uncus ElTusus 


Boah 


'J^^H 


Acticuiatm 


Bull rush 




PiJoSUB 






CampGstns 






Bunonms 






JuDiperus Cammimis 


Juniper 


^1 


KalminAnguBtifolia 


Sheep laurel 


Juno and July ^^| 


Glauca 


Swamp do. 


■ 


Lathjros VenoBuE) 
anolhBt >p«cias J 


Sweet pea 


u, H 


Lfldum Lalifolium 


Labradsr Tea 


May and June ^H 


_ LseriiB Oivioides 


Cut grass 


H 


■ nate j 




Ma; and June ^| 


■ Taraxacam 






B Leonurus Cardiacs 


Mother worst 


July ^^_^H 


LUIum Canadsnaa 


Nodding lily 


ii^i^^H 
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1 Umodorum Tubs- > 




July and AuBuat ^H 


Lobelia Inflat« 


Wild lobBceo 




DtirtmBtina 






LoDiceri Pjrfln.ic. 


Honey aaekla 


May and Juns ^H 


A not liar «pecie» 




■ 


Cisrue. 






LTcopodium CU- J 


Clab Mom 


July. Augnat ^H 


ObBcurum 






Annolinom 






LutLiuIuro 












Anolhor Bpecias 






Lyeopua Eiirupfpua 


W»i«r bar ebound 


July and Augnat ^H 


VirKlnicui 






Ly*emiicliia Siiicta 
M 


Looae •itib 


July, AuguBi, 3opi. 


M.K> Rotundifolia 


Mellona 


Auguil, SepUmbu 


Mdrrubrnm Vutgare 


Horehound 




Medioli Virfiinio. 


Cow *b«at 


Juoe 


MQlampyrum 




July and Augual 


Mentha Cansdamis 


Spaarmb. 


Augoat 


Meipilua CariBttenciB 


Med lei 


iMay 


Arbutirolia 






MImulua Bingens 


Monkey flour 


Jnly and Augoal 


MilahelU BepeDB 


Chicken berry 




Mllella CordifntlK 


Currant leaf 




Moiiolropn UoiflDra 


Indian pipe 


Auguat 


Meeklcnbatgia > 


Dropseod graaa 


July . 




Scorpion reed 


June, JuJp, Augiul 


Buolher Bpocies 






Mniuin Hjeromo- J 






Iricum 5 






Annotinum 






MalricariitCti&ma-l 












, MyricaGata 
N. 
, Njmphoft Lule» 


8*«l gall 


May and Jnft. 


Pood Lily 


June, JDly 


odorata 






O. 






Oenolhera Pumili 


Tree Primroee 




BienniB 






another xpeciea 






Ophrya Spiralis 




July, Augaat 


Orcbia FiiBceacena 


Orchia 


July 


Fimbfiaia 






Spectobitii 






and ofmorBapaciea 






Osmund a Heenlis 


Floivetingfert. 


June tnd JdIj' 


Cinnamomaa 






Oxalia Aceloaella 


Wood Borrel 


June 


Corniculata 






OpbrjiCorallorhiw 




July 


anotbei apeeica 







BH^ 


^P 


■■■■ 


SdntHjicJ^ami. 
p. 

Pknicum CrusOaJli 


J'ermtciilur J^ames. 


nnitoffioKimg. ^1 


Barn graaa 


Augu>t andSept. ^H 


Ve.iclB 






■nothor Bpecies 






Phlemn Pratense 


Timothy gtaw 


July H 


pjiiu* SlroLiu 


PiDBl 


May, Jun* ^H 








Inops 






Albs 






Nigri 






CanadeluiB 






Lnrii 








Pl&ntain 


July ■ 


Medja 






Ma>itima 






PotCMillii RepisQj 
Tridentalii 


CinqueHMl 


Juna kud /idf ^H 


sLotbar >ii«ci«i 




^H 


Po« Gl.ncB. 


Indiaa iwMl graaa 


Juir .i^^^H 








Annu* 




^^P^^^H 


4 Biara Bpeciei 






Polygonum Aviculuo 


Koal gr<«. 


July tad Aagu* , 


SBgittituin 






Virgioianum 






Cftmokoks 






Mother apecics 






PolycMponToUr*-> 
phjllum J 


Poly pod 


Jo], 

July and Anguit 


Cri-tatum 






Filii remin> 






Londiitis 






Thelvpteri. 






Uarglnala 






Frsgila 






FhegoplorU 






Poljrtriohuni Com- ) 


Hair cap inoH 


June and July ^ 


PonteJafia Cord Eta 


Pickerel reed 


Anguat 


Populua Fremula 


White poplar 


April Md »Ky 


Balxmifera 








Tr«8 poplar 




■ Prenanlhea alba 


White lettuM 


Juty and AuewU 


■ Prunatla vulgarll 


Heal all 




H Pruniu C«rasus 


Cherry 


Uay and June 


■ TirginiaDR 


Ruae cherry 




■ Pyrola Uoinors 






■ Pfrola U<.[fora 


Pear leaf, winter gr«e 


D. JUM 


H Rolundifotia 












■ S«cuDda 






■ DmbaUaU 






■ Hkoi 


^ 


^1 
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] 



Quereus Robur 

R 

Ranunculus Abor- 
ivrun 

■Acris 

Repens 

Aquatilis 

Lanugmoaos 

2 more species 
Raphanas Rapba- ) 
Distrum ) 

Rhamnus AlnifoUius 

Frangula 
Rhodora Canadensis 
Rbas Glabram 

Toxicodendson 
Ribes Rabrum 

Uva Crispa 

Floridum 

Glandulosum 

Ozyiacantboides 
Rosa Carolina 
Rttbns Pedattts 

Idaeus 

FrnticOBUS 

Hispidus 

FomentosuB 

Another Species 
Rumex AcetoseUa 

Crispus 
S 
Sagittaria Sagittifolia 
Salix Cinerea 

Pentandra 

Another Species 
Salicornia Herbacea 
Sambucus Cana- ) 
densis ) 

Racemosa 
Sarracinea Purpurea 
Scirpus Maritimus 

Sylvaticus j 

Lacustris 
. Palustris 

MuUicaulia 
Scutellaria Galeri- > 
culata 3 

Lateriflora 
Sonapis Arvensis 
Senecio Aureus 

Vulgaris 

2 more Species 
Seclum 

Sisymbrium Nas- 
turtium 



Oak 
Butter Cup 



Wild Radish 
Dwarf Alder 

False honey suckle 
Sleek Sumach 
Poison Ivy 
Red currant 
Gooseberry 



Wild rose 
Raspberry 
Garden do. 



Wood sorrel 
Dark do. 

Arrow head 
Willow 



Samphire 

Blackberry Elder 
Red do. 
Side saddle 
Sea club rush 

Great bull rush 



Scull cap 

Hood wort 
Common mustard 
Groundsel 



June 

June and July 



July 

July and August 

May and June 
July 

June 



July and August 
May and July 



June and July 



August 
May 



July 

May and June 

May 

June and August 



July and Augua: 



July 
June 



] 



Live for ever June 

English water cress June and July 



Scientific J^amcs. Vernacular Mimes. Time ofjiomering- 

Sisjrincbium Bu- > g,^ ^ j j^ij, 

muehisna > 

Sium L&tirolium Watei Paranip 

SDlidagQ SoroiLna Emoolh golden thread August and S«pi. 

Flelicaulis Zrg zag do do 

Lsnceolila Grass Isaf do 

irigila Flesh leaf 



StiiclB 
Palula 

Petiolar 



Willow l«ft[ do 



It ascertained J 



MouQlai 
Bjc red 
Meadow swaet 
Purple Lood hack 

Hedge Nellie 
Marali BoBemiry 



TaiuB Be pens 
Tb«lict(um Cornuli 
Tblaspi Buna Pas- > 



Shepherd's purae 
Chick winter gree. 



July 

July and August 



April 

Ma; 

June and July 



Hay n 



Triticuni Re pens 
Typba Latifolii 



UlmlariaAmpleiifolia 
Sessile ralia 
Another species 



White elm 
Common nettle 
Bill wort 



July and August 
May and June 



Verbaacum ShapniK 
BlallBlii 
Veronica Serphyl- 
lirslia 
Scutellata 
Beccabunga 
m Opolus 
Nudum 



Billberry 
Mullein 



Speedwell 
Scull cap do 



Viburi 

Viola Paini 

Cnnadensii 

Canina 
Another ipeciei 
Vicift Lovigata 



August and Seple- 
May and June 




BECTION [II. 
GEOLOGY and MiJVERALOGT. 




Of the Cuunlry on (/ic soiUhera side of the SkulenacadU 
and Basin of Minos. 
In a new Country, aa has been before observed, 
the study of mineralogy is attended with many ob- 
Btacles from which the other branches of natural 
history are exempt. Plants, birds, animals and rep- 
tiles, are easily procured and examined, and when 
the family to which they belong is ascertained, the 
Linnean nomenclature enables us to assign to each 
its local habitation and its name. With minerals the 
case is far different. If we except the Coal Fields 
of Sydney and Pietou, no excavation of any depth has 
been made into the interior oi the earth, and its sur- 
face is, as yet, so covered with an almost impenetra- 
ble forest, that a very large portion has never been 
made the subject of philosophical investigation. The 
only parts of which the Geology can be satisfactorily 
examined, are the sea ehores and the precipitous 
banks of rivers, which generally exhibit sections of 
the strata constitulingthatpart of the country which 
they surround or intersect. The language of mine- 
ralogy is another very serious obstacle to its easy 
acquisition. Until very lately the study of this 
Bcience was chieOy confined to those who worked in 
Mines, and the names given to minerals varied in 
the different Counties of England in which they 
were found. This confusion of language has not 
been at all diminished by those literary men who 
have bestowed their time upon it. Each has adopt- 
ed a nomenclature for himself, and the pupils of ono 
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ftchool cannot understand what is intended, 
they peruse a publication of a person educated 
a different system. The impolitic reservation to 
Crown of the most valuable minerals in the grants* 
of land made to the people of this Province, has di- 
minished the interest of the owners of the soil, to seek 
for what they could not enjoy; and the exclusive right 
invested in the persons in England, claiming under 
His Royal Flighness the late Diikeof York, loall the 
mines and minerals in Nova-Scotia, not only renders 
them indifferent about the discovery of minerals, bui 
prevent3 them from communicating any information 
they may possess. As the study of geology and mi- 
neralogy are intimately connected, the knowledge 
of both is likely to be confined for many ycars,in this 
Country, to those persons connected with the English 
Miningestablishment. At present they have confined 
their researches and their operations to the country 
lying east of the Shubenacadie river and to Cape 
Breton, an accovmt of which will be found in the sub- 
eequent parts of this Chapter. Of the other portion 
of the Province, situated in the eouth side of that 
19 have notglvaft been miJo in similar tBrmi. 

nd alher mines a.ud mlneialB," by wliicli words 
■II miasB and iDineraia of every description ramaiti in the craivn. 
In oilier caaes the leaervalion enumeriilea msrely parlicular ma- 
tah, luuli " as gold, stiver, and copper," wilh Iba addition or (ha 
general words — " all olher mines and minerals," wliioh latler 
words do nol signify mines ejiisdam gBneris, bul embrace Ibose of 
every doBcripiion. Sometimes the enumoralion of parlicular 
minerala ijnot followed by an/general words, comprehending, or 
referring lo olher mines and^minoralij in -which case llie reaervalion 
does not eitend beyond the minerals eo menlioned, with the ex- 
ceplion of gold and lilver, which, whether mentioned or not, are 
excepletl, aa belonging to the King, by virtue of his prerogative. 
While in net ■ few instancaa, landa have been granted without 
unj mention at all of mines and minerala. On the principle abo»e 
mentioned, gold and ajlrer, in these ciaea, remain in the crown, 
but (be omiasion of tbe otliar mines and mineiala will Dol, on (hat 
account, enable the crown (o racale i(a grant. 
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river, DO regular survey has been made, but the 
north and south mountains have been examined by 
Charles T. Jackson and Francis Alger, Esqra. of Bos- 
ton, who have published, during the last year, in the 
American Journal of Science, a most interesting and 
valuable account of their researches, to which the 
reader is referred. These papers will be particularly- 
useful in directing future enquirers as to the places 
where they may obtain some valuable mineralogo- 
cal specimens. The localitieB of Chabasie, Agate, 
Jasper, Colcedony, Cacholong, Amethyst, Heulandite, 
Analcime, Stilbite, Cale-spar, Apophyllite, &c. are 
pointed out with much minuteness of detail. From 
the minerals contained in the rocks of this Country, 
an export more valuable than any produced on the 
surface may fairly be anticipated. Iron, Coal, Lime, 
Gypsum and Slates, have been already discovered 
in an abundance, which require only the expendi- 
ture of Capital to render them of vast utility, whilst 
the indications of copper, manganese, antimony, salt, 
Ac. as evinced by the specimens already obtained, 
hold out an induiiement for a more minute research 
than has hitherto been made. 

PART II- 

Oeolog-ical sketch of the eastern Section of J^'ova- Scolue. 
The present sketch is intended to comprise a view 
of the Geological structure of that part of Nova-Sco- 
tia, situated on the eastern side of the Shubenacadie, 
consisting of the Counties of Halifax, Sydney, Cum- 
berland, and part of King's. To describe the si- 
tuation, nature and extent, of the several formations 
which occur in these Counties, so far as they have 
been examined, and to trace the connexions existing 
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between rocks of the same class, in different parts of 
the Country. Geologists generally commence with 
those oi latest formation, and proceed downwards in 
the series; but we intend to follow the natural order 
of each formation, beginning with Granite, which is 
supposed to be the oldest of the primitive rocks. 

Proceeding from Truro to Amherst, Granite ia first 
met with on the suramit of Cobequid mountain ; it 
probably occupies a considerable area of this Dis- 
trict, although its extent upon the road does not ex- 
ceed three miles ; its colours are various— the most 
abundant is grey, but red and brown are occasionally 
observed. The chain of hills which extends from 
hence in a westerly direction towards Parrsborough, 
and easterly towai'ds theaources of the Tafmagouche 
rivers, probably consist chiefly of Granite. Judg- 
ing from their form, which is generally conioal, it is 
evident that their summits aro composed of pmnitive 
rocks, as those which belong to the secondary rod^ 
always exhibit flat of rounded summits. Granite is 
very abundan t on the southern shore of the Province, 
froia Whit^ Point near Canseau to Halifax, and pro- 
bably occupies a great portion of the interior,, frgni 
whence the Musquodoboit, St. Mary's and thePiotOM 
rivers originate. The Granite from White Point, is 
w^ll adapted for millstones, and has long been appli- 
ed to that piiipose. 

Grindstone and primitive trap occupy the greater 
part of Cobequid mountains, firom thegraaite to the 
sandstone plains of Londonderry. The same rocks 
also form the high lands, extending from Cape Por- 
cupine, in the Gutof Canseau, towards Sandy Point. 
Associated with clay slate, the tcttp rocks CQQUnue 
with little interruption, from tlic Bedford Inn, near 
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Halifax, to Gay's River, on the Truro road, some' 
times apparently interstratificd with the clay slate* 
but generally in confused masses, without any traee 
of regularity except in the structure of some loose 
pieces, which have a tendency to separate into rhom- 
boidai blocks. They protrude in immense parallel 
ridgea above the surface, and frequently in piles of 
loose masses, heaped confusedly together. The soil 
betwixt the ridges is barren and slony, producing' 
nothing but mosa, ferns, and a few stunted spruce 
trees. Veins of quartz traverse the trap rocks in 
many places, but do not contain any metallic ores." 

Clay Slate, the next in the seriesji^oneof themost 
abundant formations in the eastern Section of Nova- 
Scotia. The town of Halifax is Bituated upon this 
rock, and it extends in a northerly direction as far as 
the Souiac, accompanied by the trap rockB,aB before 
mentioned. Clay elate also occurs at the head of the 
East and Middle Rivers of Pictou, and is very pro- 
bably continuous from thence to the same formation 
on the Halifax and Truro road. Near Summerfield 
Inn, on the Grand Lake, a bed of conglomerate oc- 
curs in the clay elate, which bears a strong resem- 
blance to Greywacke ; indeed it is rather doubtful 
whether a great part of this formation does not pro- 
perly belong to the Greywacke. Clay slate is nsed 
as building stone in Ilalifns. Very tine blocks are 
obtained on the St. Andrew's river near the Souiac, 
which are perfectly free from Pyrites, and are well 
adapted for hearthstones, chimney pieces, &c. The 
clay Slate at the head of the East River of Pictou, is 
regularly lominated, andisprobablyiatermixed with 
veina of good roofing slate. 

Greywacke, and Greywacke SIf.te,extend from the 
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soulh river of AiiligoniBh to Guysborougl), aiid from 
thence along both shores of CheilabnctoBay. Thfi 
beat defined or most characteristic varieties occur 
on both sides of IMilford Haven and Salmon river. — 
It is closely allied to, and appears to have been form- 
ed at a period coeval with, the Gpcy vvaclte of the Isle 
of Madame. The passage from the red shale and 
grits of the Coal Measures is very gradual, and may 
be Been to the best advantage from the Catholic Cha- 
pel, near the south river of Antigonish, to the head of 
Milford Haven, a distance of twelve miles. In this 
space it assumes an almost innumerable variety of 
appearances from a red grit to a course conglomerate. 
The steep hills on the north side of Milford Haven, 
are chiefly composed of Greywacke slate, of a very 
fine .close grain ; it can scarcely be distinguished 
from clay slate; veins of Quartz are abundant in this 
rock, and farther to the north-east, beds of coaI,achis- 
tus, &LC. and their usual accompanying stratum, are 
known to exist. On the opposite side of the Haven 
the coarser variety prevails, and beautiful sections 
are exhibited in the cliffs in Salmon river. Several 
beds of lime-stone occur in the Greywacke formation 
near Guysborough ; it is generally of a deep red co- 
lour, and very much like the Greywacke in struc- 
ture, being composed of angular pieces of lime-stone, 
cemented by a base of clay and sand. The sand in 
some specimens predominates so much, that they 
may properly be termed calcarious sandstones. Grey- 
wacke slate also succeeds the silicious strata which 
underlie the mountain lime-stone of the Pictou Coal 
Field ; it is the rock in which the great veins of Iron 
Ore,on the East River, occur. It cstenda from the 




Forte of the river in a direction towards Merigomish, 
and probably constiliites the chain of mountains 
which stretch from the source of French river at J 
Merigomish, paraJlel with the shore of the Gulf of ' 
St. Lawrence, as far as fllaUgnant Cotc ; and thence 
continuing, in an easterly course behind Antigonish, 
to the head of Milford Havan. It is certain, howe- 
vei, that Greywacke slate is the prevaiting rook 
from the East river of Merigomisli to Arisaig Pier, | 
where it is traversed by a very remarkable vein or 
bed of Chert, Quartz, and Porphory, confusedly ag- 
gregated. The Greywacke of Guysborough con- 
tains numerous veins of specular Iron Ore ; Lead 
Ore is also said to have been found io.ihe same for- ^ 
mation on Salmon river- 
Old red sand stone underlies the Carboniferou? ^ 
lime-stone in the Coal Districts, but it does not iip- 
pear to be of great thickness. This formation and 
the Carboniferous limestone are so intimately con- 
nected with the Coal Fields, that to describe the 
course of each would be an useless repetition ; we 
shall, therefore, proceed to consider the last of these 
formations, namely the Coal Fields. 

IKDEPENDEKT COAL FIELDS OP HOVA-SCOTIA. 

Under this head we intend to depcribe the several 
Coal Fields separately, and to notice the indications 
of coal which have been observed at a distance from 
them. The following are the four distinct and inde- 
pendentCoal formations, which have been discovered 
» tUe eastern Section of the Province : — 
III.. 1. Coal Field of I'ictou, 

- - -Pomket, 

- - - Cumberland, ' 



- Onslow and London- 
derry — and indications of coal at Ramaheg, and on 
Gay's river, a branch of tJieShubenacadie. ■ "• 

1. PICTOU COAL FIELD. Ill 

This is undoubtedly the most important nEHOA- 
blage of coal strata in the Province ; its extent and 
limits arc not yet accurately known, but the outcrop 
or basset of the lime-stone, which underliea the coal 
formation, has been traced nearly in a continuous cur- 
vature from the East River of Pictoii across the Mid- 
dle and West Rivers, through Caribou Harbour, in a 
direction for Pictou Island and Merigpinish, to the 
place of beginning, inclosing an area of about 100 
square miles. Within thia trough or basin of lime- 
stone the coal veins occur, cropping out on the east 
river,about three miles from the limestone ■ if, there- 
fore, the coal strata were unconvulsedly continuoua 
throughout the basin, the superficial extent would 
be about twenty -eight square ruiles ; but unfortu- 
nately this. ia not the case. The strata are broken 
and deranged by numeroua dykes and faults, wfeich 
interaect the coal field in almost every direction. — 
An enormous dyke, which crosses the east river at 
New Glasgow, and the Middle River at the Bridge, 
cuta^lTthe coal veins about two miles north east of 
Iheir outcrop ; on the north-east side of this dyke, 
only a few thin veins of coal have been discovered. 

Although the outcrop of the limestone has been 
traced, inclosing the area mentioned before, we do 
not on that account poaitively conclude that the coal 
veins of this district are strictly confined to the des- 
cribed boundary ; for, except on the East Riverjthc 
limestone straia exhibit evident marks of violent 



convulsions, wliich they have undei^ne, subse- 
quent to their original rormation ; and appear to have 
been distorted and raised up, together with the su- 
perincumbent coal measures, from a considerable 
depth below their present positioa. In this case 
then we may expect to find the coal veins set in 
again beyond the described boundary. The indica- 
tions of coal at Toney'a river, and other places, cor- 
roborate this supposition. Leaving those conjectures 
to be determined by future inqoii-ers, we shall pro- 
ceed to the more useful task of describing the several 
veins of coal, and the strata of Ironstone accompany- 
ing them, which have already been discovered and 
proved. 

Section of Iht SlrtUa of part of llie Piclou Coal Field. 
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2 Mixed baid tj&t & 




3 Shale 
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9 Shale 




11 Parting 


13 5Kale 


14 Gril Stone 


16 Clunch parting 


16 Grit Stone 


17 Shalo 


18 Black Bat 


19 Sbale 


20 Ironstone 


21 Shale 


22 Parting 


23 Shde 


21 Ironslona 


25 Parting 


26 Ironstone 


27, Black Bat 


28 Gril atone 


2B Black Bat 


3(1 Ironalone 


31 Paiting 
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Shale 

33 Irons lone 

34 Shite 



yflB, fl. i 



41 Rock Veins 

42 Cob! 

43 Coal and Bat 
41 Coal 

45 Coal and Bat 

46 Clunch pining 

47 Bat 

4S Ironstone 
49 Shale 
60 Coal 
51 Shale 

Slroriff peldi 



I Frseslone 

57 Bock Veins 

58 ShalH 

59 Black Bat 

60 White sand 
Shale 

62 Grey sandslone 





69 Sbile 

TO Coal and Bal 

71 Black Bat 5 

72 Cos I 

73 CdiI and Bat I 
7J Blacli Bat G 

75 Sh>[e S 

76 Coal ■ C 
7T Shate f 
73 BlaokBat 6 
79 Ligbt grej rock i 
3U Shale I 
SI Light gre; rock 1 

82 Shale ! 

83 Siror.g Rock i 

84 Cluneh I 

85 Smiitt; Coil < 

86 iroDBlons ( 
67 Clunch i 
88 Botk 

ti9 Palling < 

9U IcQiuIona I 

91 Parling I 

92 tronslone I 

93 Clnnch I 

94 Parting I 
93 Cluncti I 
96 IrODslane i 

98 Cluneh 

99 Cluiicb.wilhheasor-t 

Irons tone.of alter- f 



107 IronEtone 



112 Cool and Bat 

113 Coal 

114 Coal ami Bat 



II G Cluneh 
116 Hard Rock 

tlT CluDch 



123 Parline 

'2^ Ironstone 
27 Parling 

129 Clundi 

30 I ro nil one 

31 Ctunch 

32 Ironstona 

33 Cluneh 

134 Ironstone 
3S Cluneh 
3S Iront'tano 

137 Fire Clay 

135 Ironstone 
S9 Firo Clay 

40 Clay 

41 Fira Clay 
142 Ironatona 

13 Parting 

145 Firo Clay 
9 Ironatona 
7 Parling 
S Ironstone 
3 Cluneh 

Ironstone 

1 Coal and Bat 



I Iro 



Ring 
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S5 Claneh 
156 Ironstone 

B7 Cluneh 
.68 IroDslone 
ISO Cluneh 
169 Coal and Bat 
no Bat 

171 Coal 

172 File Clay 
73 Rock 

174 FJre Clay 

175 Black Ring 
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No experimentB have been made beyond this place, 
and the names given to the different strata are sucli 
as are commonly used by the Miners. 
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The most remarkable Geological phenomenon con- 
nected with this mining Keld, is the enormous faalC 
\.'hich runsin an east and west direction, across ihe 
coal veins. It has been traced from Fraser's moun- 
tain, crossiiij the east, west, and middle Rivers, a 
distance of fifteen mites : its width in some places is 
probably three hundred yards, and its course may 
easily be recognized thrtJaghout its whole length, by 
a continuous chain of abrupt eminences, rifflng to a 
Considerable distance; in some jilaces, perhaps, two 
hundred feet above the surrounding heights. On 
the east river the coal strata on the south side of the 
dyke, dip to the north-east at an angfc of Iwenfy 
degrees ; on the opposite side they are nearly hori- 
zontal, slightly inclining' to the north-east. Oa 
Fraeer's mountain two small veins of coal, resting 
almost immediately upon a coarse shell limestone, 
occur, dipping to the north at an angle of seventy- 
five degrees : the highly inclined position of these 
strata, is no doubt the effect of the great dyke, which 
passes about half a mile to the southward. The con- 
tents of the dyke are various ; rounded masses of a 
red silicious rock, cemented by a ferruginous red 
clay, are the most prevalent. A conglomeratc,whose 
base is also argilloferuginous, is very abundant; it 
contains rhomboidal crystals of calcareous spar, 
quarts, rounded pebbles of yellow chert, and spar^ 
jngly,agrey oxide of manganese, lining the cavities 
between these ingredients- Veins of fine grained red 
Sandstone may be observed traversing the dyke at 
the Middle River bridge, and in the bed of the river 
the coftglomerate appears to be in highly inclined 
strata. It is very probable that the longitudinal ex- 
tent of this dyke is much greater than we have dftS- 
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wibed, for it does not appear lo be any woaker op 
more contracted in width, at the extreme points we 
have mentioned. 

A bed of very coarse red sandstone may be seen 
rising from beneaih the limestone in Fraser's brook. 
Beyond this sandstone greywacke slate sets in, and, 
as before stated, occupies a great extent of the sur- 
rounding country. 

A colliery haa recently been opened in the Pictou 
district, by Messrs. Rundell, Bridge &, Co. of Lon- 
don, called the Albion colliery. 

The coal dips to the north-east, equal to one in 
three and half. A number of pit shafts have been 
sunk from the surface, through the great coal band, 
which is overlaid by a dark clay slate or strong schis- 
toB, that forms the entire coal roof; but the deepest 
of these ia two hundred and forty feet, within which 
the lifting pumps are fixed, to perform the drainage 
of the mine water, which is raised two hundred and 
twenty feet from below the level of the sea. 

This large bed of coal consists of a variety of lay- 
ers of different structure, each having its peculiar 
properties, when brought into use either for manu- 
facture or domestic purposes. The whole possess a 
high bituminous quality and burns freely, making a 
eheeWul and lively fire in an open grate, casting at 
the same time a strong and powerful heat. After 
the bitumen has passed off, which produces the smoke 
and flame, the cakes or ashes maintain a hot and 
lasting fire. 

The upper layer, commonly called the .Albion tops, 
is peculiarly adapted to smiths' use,for working iron, 
and will challenge any in the worid for that purposa. 
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If thd smith requires an open fire for common or 
smalt work> he will find it better first to cake the 
coal, which he may easily do by breaking a quantity 
upon his hearth ; tlieo, with the assistance of the 
blast, and slirring it up a little with a bar of iron, 
whilst burning, the object will be effected in a few 
minutes. It will be found that this operation will 
greatly increase the bulk, as this coal swell* very 
much in reducing it to cake. 

If a hollow fire is required for large or heavy work^ 
such aa engine or mill shafts, anchors, &c. &c. the 
small pounded coal is preferable for that purpose. — 
When a quantity of that description is placed upon 
the fire, and the blast put in motion, the bitumen 
being tenacious of heat, is immediately excited, and 
passing otTln smoke agglutinates the coal into a solid 
mass, and thereby creates what is well known to 
emiths, a fine hollow fire. 

But a moat important advantage derived from the 
peculiar quality of this coal, is in preparing malleable 
iron for a welding heat. It baa a tendency to des- 
troy any brittle quality which the iron may possess 
from an overcharge of sulphur, and thus leaves it 
greatly improved. When two pieces of iron are 
heated almost into a liquid state by this coal, for the 
purpose of being welded together, they do not come 
out of the fire in a frizzing state, which is well known 
to smiths to be commonly the case ; and to which 
may mainly be attributed the imperfect stints in the 
links of a chain, which so often occur. In fact, thib 
Albion fossil seems to possess the full properties of 
charcoal, made from wood, but is in the more con- 
densed and useful form of pit coal. 
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Another valuable property slill remaiDa to be noti- 
ced. A smith may keep hi9 fire in full use a whole 
day, without being compelled to draw more than 
two or three ounces of cinder during that time, un- 
less produced by bad iron, purified by the coal. 

In establishing a chain cable manufactory at the 
Albion mines, the English worltmen being doubtful 
of finding coal in North America, suitable for that 
particular purpose, required some European coal to 
be provided, which, in thefirst instance, they exclu- 
sively used ; but after making a fair trial of the Al- 
bion tops, they threw aside the tranaatlantio stock, 
for which they have had no further occasion to this 
day. 

As the different layers of this fine bed of coal are 
generally mixed together by the miners, in what is 
termed difrging it, and consequently the whole shipp- 
ed together, it may be useful to smiths in particular, 
to point out the mineralogical structure of the layer 
in question; to enable them to select it from the con- 
fused mass, which, by a little experience and atten- 
tion, may easily be known. It is short grained, 
tender in texture, and exhibits strongly the organic 
remain in black, dusty Sakes, similar to charcoal ; 
but as the substratum of this layer contains also more 
or less of the black dusty flakes, care must be observ- 
ed, that one is not mistaken for the other, although 
the latter will not be found a bad substitute- 
Little or no dilTerence whatever has been observ- 
ed in the quality of any of the layers, for the use of 
Btoves, or furnaces for smelting iron ore, orpudling 
furnaces for reducing crude iron to a malleable state, 
or for gas works, and particularly for working steam 
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ipoQ a. boiler ^H 
town bitumi- ^| 



engines or any kind. It ia found to act upon b 
in producing Bteamqiiiclter than any known b 
nouB coal, and being free from the impurities which 
80 prcdoininato in coal generally, has not a tendency 
to hasten the destruction of steam engine boilei-s, 
which is a consideration of the highest importance. 

An experiment has lately been made at the Albion 
works, to reduce some oftlieclay ironstone, meu- 
tioned in the mineral section, viz. — No. 4, 144, 156, 
and 158, into iron, in a crude state, by means of a 
small cupalo, erected expressly for remitting pig iron 
for foundry purposes only, and which is not at all 
calculated for smelting ore. The cakes having been 
prepared in the ordinary way, and the ironstone cal- 
cined, the proper proportions of each were gradually 
iRtroduced into the cupalo, to wliich was also added 
a little limestone for a flux. In a few hours this 
Bmall melting pot (for so it may be termed) produced 
a result of thirty five per cent, of metal, ^^hich was 
so lively and fluid in its nature, that the workmen 
employed, cast from it some delicate ornaments, 
consisting of flowers, leaves, and figures of various 
kinds ", and the remainder was formed into pig iron, 
of the No. I quality, presenting a fine smooth face, 
and yielding freely to the file and dritls. 

This experiment shows at once the bountiful hand 
of Providence, in bestowing upon this great Conti- 
nent, for the use of its rapidly growing and widely 
spreading population, combined advantages unknown 
in any other parts of the Globe; and we congratulate 
the inhabitants of Nova-Scotia, in particular, on the 
developement of such important resources. Wealeo 
sincerely hope and trust, that the adventurers who 
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have BO liberally spent their Capital in bringing lo 
light the hidden treasures of the Province, will be 
epeedily and amply compensated for their great trou- 
ble and risk. 

POMKET COAL FIELD. 

Although only one vein of coal, and that of no va- 
lue, has been discovered at the head of Pornket har- 
bour, it evidently belongs to a formation unconnect- 
ed with any other of the same kind, and in the lan- 
guage of Werner, is an " independent Coal Field." — 
The vein is only eight inches thick, and dips at a 
small angle to the north ; limestone may be seen 
about one mile to the .vestward of the coal, and in 
severol other places not far distant. The extent of 
this field has not been ascertained. Beds of elate 
clay occur between Tracadie and Pomket ; also on 
the South River of Antigonish, and pieces of coal are 
occasionally found in the northern river, which emp- 
ties itself into Milford Haven. From these data we 
may reasonably infer, that there is an extensive for- 
mation of the strata, which arc usually associated with 
coal veins, in this part of the country, although no 
valuable deposits of that fossil have yet been disco- 
vered. The small vein at Pomket is evidently com- 
posed of vegetable substances ; thegrain and fibre of 
carbonized wood are well defined and abundant 
throughout the vein, which reposes upon a soft blue 
shale. 

COAL FIELD OF CDMBEHLAND. 

This coal field is situated between the river iVIacan 
and the shores of Chignecto Bay, in the western part 
of the county ; the northern limits are formed by the 
outcrop ofthe carboniferous limestone, which, com- 
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mencing at Cape Maringuin, passes lo the southward 
of the village of Minudie, and approaches the Truro 
and Amherst road, five miles from the latter place. 
A beautiful section of the strata composing this coal 
field, from the limestone upwards, is exhibited in the 
high cliffs on the Joggen shore, over an horizental 
extent of about three miles. The cUifis composed 
of alternate beds of eandetoiie and slate clay, contain- 
ing occasionally thin seams of bituminous coal ; the 
inclination of the strata is towards the south at an 
angle of twenty one degrees. There are about eight 
veins of coal, one of which is four feet and another 
three feet in ihiokness, the others vary from a few 
inches to three feetand upwards. One ofthe three 
feet veins consisis of one foot good coal, and two feet 
(the lower part) of an inferior quality, being very 
slaty and sulphurious. The four feet vein, which 
lies above the preceding, is of a very inferior des- 
cription. A small vein of coal is also seen on the 
river Herbert, and is propably an extension of one of 
the above. 

Abed of sandstone in this coal field exhibits a 
great number of trunks of large trees, completely 
converted into a close silicious freestone ; the only 
appearance of vegetable remains, being a carbonace- 
ous coating, which invests the trunk of about one 
eighth of an inch in thickness, and which probably 
was the bark oCthc tree. In some small specimens 
of about four inches in diameter, after the coaly sub- 
stance has been removed, indentations may be ob- 
served in the external surface ; and, when broke 
through, exhibit concentric circles of a black colour, 
not much thicker than a line, which are analogous 
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to the ringa, representing the yearly growth of trees. 
Theae silicious trunks are only found in one bed of 
sandstone, twelve feet in thickness, overlaid by a bed 
of shale; it is very remarkable that the trunks, which 
are invariably in a vertical position, do not extend 
into the superincumbent statum of shale, but appear 
as if broken off as soon as they come in contact with 
it. Under these circumstances the most reasonable 
inferences are, that the forest was inundated when 
the subjacent beds were in a horizontal position, 
that an immense stratum of sand was deposited up- 
on them— and that the tops, or tliose parts of the 
trees above the level of the sand, were broken off or 
decayed before the deposition of the superincumbent 
bed of shale. The sandstone containing these orga- 
nic remains, is situated below the principal veins of 
coal, and is of a coarse gritty nature, and of a dark 
brown colour. The silicious sandstone constituting 
the trunks is of a greenish cast, and much liner 
grain than the stratum in which they occur. 

The grindstones, so much esteemed in the United 
States, under the name of "Nova-Scotia blue grits," 
are obtained from a stratum of sandstone, which lies 
between the coal measures just described, and the 
limestone which forms the base of the whole series ; 
hence, it may very properly be classed in the forma- 
tion called " Millstone Grit" in England, both on ac- 
count of the similar positions in wliich it is found ia 
the Carboniferous order, and from its nature and cha- 
racter. It consists of a stratum of grit orireestone, 
forty four feet in thickness, cropping out on the shore 
about one mile north of the " three foot coal." Its 
dip is more rapid than that of the coal measures, 




being at an angle of twenty seven degrees ; the best 
etoncs are obtained when the tide is out, and being' 
put into boats which float on the return of the tide, 
ore conveyed on shore to be formed. These quarriea 
employ about forty men, and eighteen hundred tooB 
are annually exported to the United States, where- 
the price is generally from fourteen to eighteen Dol- 
lars per ton. The quarries are upon the property of 
the late Governor Desbarres, and are at present 
leased to Mr. Simonds, of Minudie, by whom they 
are again leased to different parties of workmen, who 
pay a monthly sum for the privilege of getting stone 
upon a limited portion of the stratum. 

The limestone subjacent to the Cumberland coal 
field is of excellent quality, and very abundant. — ■ 
The old red sandstone also crops out from beneath 
the limestone beds at Minudie and on the river Na- 
pan, where its basset is overlaid by the more hori- 
zontHl strata of the new red sandstone. 

LOHDONDERBV AND ONSLOW COiL FIELD. 

An extensive tract of strata of grits aud shales, 
containing a few unimportant beds of bituminous coal, 
stretch across this part of the country ; they com- 
mence at the Grand Village River, near the foot of 
Cobequid mountain, and extend over the Chiganois, 
the North River and Salmon River, fromwest to east, 
nearly parallel with the north shore of Cobequid Bay, 
and about eight miles from it; one vein, which occurs 
near the Onslow and Tatmagouche road, eight niilea 
from the formerplace, is eighteen inches in thickness, 
and dips to the southward at an angle of thirty six 
degrees ; another ten inches in thickness on the 
Grand Village River, dips northerly. Small nodule* 
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of clay, ironstone occurs in the slate clay, underlying 
this coal. These veins are apparently the lowest in 
the coal field, as the limestone crops out a very short 
distance beyond them. The more important veins, if 
any such exist, will be found nearer the centre of the 
coal field, and are now concealed by the new red 
sandstone, which occupies a very considerable area 
on the shores of Cobequid Bay. 

IKDICATlOSa OF COAL AT WALLACE, (LATE BAHSHEfl.) 

Several beds of slate clay occur on the southern 
shore of Wallace Harbour, and the sandstone strata 
up the river, from whence a very excellent building 
stone is procured, evidently belong to the millstone 
grit series. The remains of old excavations, it is re- 
ported, may be seen near Fox Harbourj which is very 
probable, as the beds of shale dip in that direction. 

ISDICATIO.NS OF COAL ON GAY's RIVER. 

A small seam of lignite has been discovered in the 
vicinity of this river, overlaid by a bed of limestone. 
Judging from the stratification of this part of the 
country, and the nature of the formations which are 
the most prevalent, namely, clay slate and trap 
rocks, U'c have little hesitation in asserting, that 
there are no extensive beds of bituminous coal in this 
neighbourhood. It is true that limestone is abundant, 
but it probably belongs to the transition class of rocks; 
and although limestone generally forms the base of 
the coal measures, we are not, on that account, to 
conclude that where limestone exists"] coal veins 
must, as a matter of course, accompany it. 

>"EW HEO SANDSTONE. 

This formation occupies a very great proportion of 
the eastern part of the Province, between the Batin 
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of Mines and Narthumberland straits. Commencing' 
on the outcrop of the carboniferous limestone of the 
Cumberland coal field, it extends along the Truro 
road, as far as the River Philip, then turning to the 
north-east, it reposes upon the transition chains of 
Cobequid, and continues with very little interruption 
to Toney's River, near Pictou : it is the prevalent 
rock on the River John, at Tatmagouche, Ramsheg, 
and Pugwash ; also at Amherst, and upon the Rivers 
Macan and Napan. Another extensive deposit 
stretches from the south-east base of Cobequid moun- 
tain, and covers nearly, the whole of the Townships 
of Londonderry, Onslow, Truro, and Upper Souiacw 
Several small patches also occur between Gay's 
River and the Souiac, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of clay slate and trap. After passing the baad 
of grits and shales on Salmon River, new red sand- 
stone again commences on Mount Tom, and conti- 
nues uninterruptedly to the west river of Fictou>> 
where it probably overruns the coal measures. 

The same formation surrounds the harbour of An- 
tigonish, and extends several miles up the intervale, 
above the village : it is also said to occur on the St. 
Mary's River. The new red sandstone is character- 
ized by the occurrence of the numerous and exten- 
sive beds of gypsum associated with it. This import- 
ant mineral is very abundant near Antigonish, at 
Ramsheg, on the Rivers Philip, Napan, and Shube- 
nacadie. 

Several salt springs also rise in this formation : the 
most important is that upon Black River, a branch 
of the River Philip, which yields twelve and a half 
per cent, of pure salt. The others, which do not af- 
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ford more than from five to eight per cent, occur on 
the west and middle rivers of Pictou, the River Phi- 
lip, the west river of Antigonish, and on Salmon 
Eiver near Truro. A fine spring is also said to have 
heen discovered in the upper settlement on the 
BJver Souiac. 

PART in. 
Geological Sketch of Cape-Breton. 

The Geological structure of the Island of Cape- 
Breton is very similar to that of the eastern section 
of Nova-Scotia ; and where it approaches the main- 
land, at the Gut of Canso, the connexion (although 
partially interrupted by the occurrence of basaltic 
rocks) is very evident. No later formations than the 
new red sandstone have been observed, excepting 
the alluviat deposits, which are neither numerous 
nor extensive ; but from the sandstone downwards, 
Cape Breton can enumerate nearly the whole of the 
rocks, which constitute the transition and primitive 
formations. 

Sufficient information haa not been obtained, to 
enable us to describe the extent and limits of each 
class of rocks, only a very sniaU portion of this exten- 
sive island having yet been examined; we can there- 
fore merely point out the locahties of each formation, 
their supposed extent, and the principal minerals they 
contain. A survey of the coal fields, which are by 
far the most important assemblage of strata in the 
Island, wilt be found in their proper place, and it is 
hoped will furnish a tolerably correct view of their 
situation and extent. 

PRlMtTtVB AND TRANSITION CLASSES. 

In the range of high land, which extends from the 
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head of the eastern arm of the great lake, nearly to 
St. Peter'a, a great variety of rocks occur: Granite, 
the oldest of the primitive class, occupiea a conside- 
rable portion ; it commences on the Sydney and St. 
Peter's road, about fifteen miles from the former 
place, and continues sis. or eight miles in a Eouth- 
west direction, along the shores of the lake. It has 
not been ascertained how far it extends in an easter- 
ly course : it probably is the same formation which 
is said to exist on the eastern shores of the Island, 
its continuation being concealed on the Mir£ River> 
by the later formations which repose upon it. II is 
generally of a very small grain, and of a grey or red 
colour, the former being the most prevalent. It passes 
insensibly into aienite or greenstone, which occupies 
the remainder of the range of hills above mentioned, 
from where the granite ceases to the Red Island set- 
tlements; presenting a steep and broken cliff to the 
edge of the lake, and rising in abrupt precipices from 
the numerous deep ravines which intersect this pait 
of the Island. 

The character and appearance of this rock (green- 
stone) are greatly diversified. In some places it 
paeees imperceptibly into n claystone prophyry, of a 
dull green colour ; in others, its structure is slaty, 
and the crystals scarcely discernable. The rocka 
composing Mount Granville, near St. Peter's, belong 
to this formation, where the physical character of 
the greenstone is much better defined than iu the 
preceding localities, and the crystals of hornblende, 
which are of a dull gfreen colour, more easily recog- 
nised. The situation of this rock is perfectly insular, 
in a Geological sense, being surrounded with others 
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of a much more recent forinaUoii, and it appears to 
liave been forced up from beneath tiie original super- 
incumbent beds. Of this indeed tJiere can be littie 

doubt in the present instance, for a bed of transition 
limestone reposes nearly upon the eunimit of Mount 
Granville (a conical bill about three hundred feet 
high) dipping rapidly to the south-east. This (iime- 
Btone) being a stratified rock, it never could have 
been deposited in its present elevated position ; it 
also exhibits convincing proofs of the convulsions 
which it has undergone. 

Clay slate has only been noticed in one instance, 
namely, on the south shore of the harbour of Arichat, 
where it occurs, stratified in verlictd beds, traversed 
by numerous small veins of quartz and calcareous 
epar. Its superficial extent is very inconsiderable, 
and it appears to be surrounded with Greywacke, 
which occupies nearly the whole of the Isle of Ma- 
dame. There is probably no place of equal extent 
that can afford such numerous specimens of Grey- 
wacke as this small Island ; it may be seen passing 
from clay slate, through an endless variety of grada- 
tions, into old red sandstone. Between great and lit- 
tle Arichat, immense weather-beaten masses of avery 
coarse kind, protrude above the surface, which is 
consequently rugged and barren ; proceeding from 
hence to Descous, it gradually becomes more com- 
pact and granular, and it may be seen in its last stage 
at that place, where it passes into old red sandstone. 

Greyteacke and Greymaeke Stale a\so occupy an ex- 
tensive tract, between the red Islands and St. Peter's, 
stretching out towards the head of the Grand liiver 
in an easterly direction. Associated with this for- 





mallon, there arc several beds of transition lime- 
stone, both in the Isle of Madame and opposite the 
red Islands; at the latter place a deposit of shell lime- 
stone, apparently unatratificd, may be seen almoet in 
immediate contact with several vertical beds of a red- 
dish brown limestone, which is translucent on the 
. The former is certainly as line limestone aa 
any in the country, for building or agricultural pur- 
poses, and the latter appears sufHciently compact to 
be succeptible ofa high polish. 

SECONDARY CLASS. 

Proceeding upwards in the geological series, the 
next formation we have to notice is the old red sand- 
gtoM, which reposes upon the Greywacke, and is in- 
timately connected with it ; or in other words, the 
lower beds of the former bear such a striking resem- 
blance, both in character and appearance, to the up- 
per beds of the latter, that it is frequently impossible 
to fix the exact line of separation between these for- 
mations ; such is the case in Lennox passage, where 
the old red sandstone constitutes both shores of the 
straits from Descous to the River Inhabitants, and 
probably runs from hence circuitoualy aroimd the 
coal field on that river. From the great entrance of 
the Bras d'Or Lake, it ranges in a south eastern di- 
rection across the Island of Bouladerie, passing to 
the southward of the town of Sydney, and imderly- 
ing the carboniferous limestone, which forms the 
south west boundary of the Sydney coal field. The 
remark made by Conybepre on the agricultural cha- 
racter of this rock, is strickingly verified in the pre- 
ceding localities ; for instance, in Lennox pass^e, 
where the sandstone beds exclusively prevail, the 




soil is sandy and barren, affording support only lor 
mosaea, ferns and brushwood ; but where tlie sand- 
stone allernates with argillaceous beds, the soil ia, on 
the contrary, fertile and productive, as the luxuri- 
ant grovesof hard wood on the Island of Boularderie 
bear ample evidence. 

The carboniferous limestone which rests upon the 
old red sandstone, is a rock of the greatest impor- 
tance, for it determines the boundaries and extent of 
the coal fields which it surrounds, constituting the 
Basin or Trough in which the coa! veins, and strata 
associated with them, are deposited; it will, therefore, 
be more convenient to include this rock in the des- 
cription of the coat measures under the following 
head : — 

EASTERK COAL DISTRICT OF CAPE BRETON. 

This extensive and important Coal District com- 
mences at the northern head of MiriJ Bay, and con- 
tinues to the great entrance of the Bras d'Or Lakes, 
being in length thirty five miles, and averaging live 
miles in width. From a minute calculation of the 
area of this district, deducting the harbours, bays, 
and numerous indentations in the coast, it appears, 
that, there are one hundred and twenty square miles of 
land containing ivorkabU veins of coal. For the sake of 
conciseness we shall call the above area " the Syd- 
ney coal field," although the two extreme points are 
nearly twenty miles distant from the town of Syd- 
ney. The carboniferous limestone which forms the 
base of the Sydney coal field, may be traced from 
Cape Dauphin, crossing the Island of Bouladerie in 
a continuous line to the town of Sydney, the course 
being about S. S. E. and dipping to the N. E. From 
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Sycliieyitiasupposed to incline more to the easlwarcl, 
and extend towards the Island of Scatari, but as this 
part of the country has not been examined, the prc- 
Biimption is only founded on the fact, th&t, " no veins 
of coal nor any iudicationa of then"! have been ob- 
served further to the southward than those in the 
Promontory, which forms the northern head of 
Mir« Bay." If a lino he drawn from Soatari to Syd- 
ney, and thence to Cape Dauphin, it will form the 
South West boundary of the Sydney Coal Field ; the 
general dip of the veins being towards the North 
East, we cannot therefore determine their boundary 
in that direction. Judging front the oomparitive in- 
clination of the highest and lowest strata on the 
Western shore of Spanish River, where there is a 
cliff three miles inlcngth, crossing the beds in the 
direction of their dip, we should' suppose that the 
lower veins crop out in the sen ten or twelve miles 
from the shore. The high cliffs \rhich form an ex- 
tended line of mineral precipices along the whole 
coast, exhibit very satisfactory and interesting sec- 
tions of the strata, from the shale and grit beds over- 
lying the limestone to the highest veins of coal. In 
these cliff's, fourteen veins of bituminous coal, of ex- 
cellent quality, none of which are under three feet 
in thickness, have been observed. Beginning at the 
North West extremity, we shall arrange them in the 
order in which they occur, and specify the depth or 
thickneBS of each in the following list : 
No. Depth in ft- Locality. 

1 3 Great entrance of the Bras d'Or lake 

2 6 Point Aconi. 

3 6 W.side oflittle entrance of Bras d'Or. 
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E . side of little entrance of Bras d'Or. 
West shore of Spanish River 

Do Do 

Do Do 



Do 



Do 



9 9 North shore of Lingan Bay 

10 3 Do Do 

U H South shore Do 

12 

13 

14 

From a minute examination of the greater part of 
the preceding veins, and careful comparison of the 
strataaccompanyingthem, we are positive ina 
ingthat those numbered I, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, lO&ll, 
in the preceding table are distinct and unconnected 
veins ; the others, numbered 2, 3, 12, 13 &. 14, have 
not been particularly examined and are possibly con- 
tinuations of some of the preceding veins. 

The two deep veins in Lingan Bay are of the best ' 
quality in the Sydney Coal Field : the nine feet vein, 
which is exposed in the North cliff, dips to the N. fi- 
at an angle of 10 degrees. The eleven feet vein oa 
the South side dips to the East at an angle of 5° . This 
diffflrenee of inclination is caused by a fault, which 
runs from North East to South West, and may be 
seen in the northern cliff. A specimen of coal from 
the eleven feet vein has been carefully analyzed by 
an eminent chemist, and found to contain only three 
quarters of an unitper cent, of extraneous substances. 

The next in point of importance are the veins on 
the western shore of Spanish River : a beautiful sec- 
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Hon of the etrata which constitute this portion of the 
Coal Field, is exhibited in the cliff which extends 
from Cranberry Head to the North Bar, a distance 
of three miles. These strata dip to the North East, 
at an angle of 7 '^ and consist of beds of shale and 
sandstone, whose regular alternations with each o- 
ther are interrupted only by the frequent occurrence 
of coal veins, aniounling to fifteen in number : of 
these four are worliable, the remaining eleven vary 
from three to eighteen inches in depth. The first 
and highest in the series of the four principal veins 
IB very conspicuous in the cliff at Cranberry head, 
itB thickness is three feet. As thia vein crojH out 
within a few yards of the extreme point of the pro- 
montory, and dips towards the sea, there is not more 
than an acre of it above high watermark. All the 
other veins rise up to the surface, to the South West 
of the preceding, their outcrops or basset edgea form- 
ing parallel lines, running in a North West direction 
from the Harbour, excepting where the irregularities 
of the Biirface cause their outcrops to undulate. 
The veins corresponding to the numbers 6, 7 & 6, 
crop out about three quarters of a mile beyond each 
other in succession. The veins 6 and 8 were work- 
ed some years ago, to a considerable extent, but ow- 
ing to their inferior quality, Iheir use has been gradu- 
ally superseded by the six feet vein, corresponding 
to No. 7. This vein has for many years supplied the 
Halifax Market, and it at present furnishes one of the 
most considerable articles of export from Cape Bre- 
ton. The consumption is gradually increasing : the 
quantity exported during the last few years averaged 
eight thousand five hundred chaldrons. 
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The method of working tlieee mines is at prcBent 
veiy imperfect ; the coal is conveyed in small wng- 
gons, each containing sis bushels, upon a wooden 
railway, from the Rooms or Chambers to the bottom 
of the Pit, from whence it is raised by horses, and 
then conveyed in carts to the wharf, for shipment. 
Ninety men are employed here in winter, sixty in 
summer, and twenty horses constantly. 

An extensive Dyke traverses the Spanish River, 
nearly parallel with its course, for the strata on the 
Eastern shore, which consist of shales and sand- 
Etones, with a few unimportant beds of coal, dip to 
the North at an angle of 45 <= . 

The total thickness of the Btratflj constituting the 
coal measures on the West side of the Harbour, a- 
mounts to 1740 feet; that of the millstone grits and 
shale, probably 1200. The thickness of the carboni- 
lerous limestone has not yet been ascertained. 

WESTERN COAL DISTRICT OF CAPE BRETON. 

This includes the Coal Field on the River Inhabi- 
tants, and those of Port Hood and Mabou. We are 
not at present in possession of any particulars relat- 
ing to either of these Coal Fields, but we have certain 
information that an extensive bed of coal exists on 
the River Inhabitants, at a considerable distance 
from its mouth. A small vein has also been observed 
in Caribicoo Bay, near the south end of the Gut of 
Canso, which without doubt belongs to the same 
formation. 

The Coal Fields of Port Hood and Mabou, are only 
known by report : they are very unimportant, and 
it is not ascertained whether they be connected or 
distinct formations. 
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NEW RED SANDSTONE. 

The last, but by no means the least important of 
the reg^ar consolidated formations which occur in 
this island is the new red sandstone, which is un- 
doubtedly the most extensive deposit we have to no- 
tice. It commences beyond the outcrop of the old 
red Sandstone, and is seen reposing in horizontal 
beds almost immediately upon the basset edges of the 
highly inclined strata of that rock in the great en- 
trance to the lakes, about ten miles South West of 
Cape Dauphin : it occupies nearly onehalf of the a- 
rea of the island of Bouladerie, and extends from the 
above point along the Northern shore of the Lake, 
including Great and Little Bedeque, to the head of 
Whycocomah, skirting the base of the Highlands, 
which traverse the Island from the head of St. 
Ann's harbour to the source of the River Inhabitants, 
and which form the line of seperation of the water- 
courses, flowing on one side into the lakes, — on the 
other into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Those two ex- 
tensive peninsulas, formed by the arm of the lake 
called Whycocomah and the River Denny, and by 
the River Denny and the North West Arm, are oc- 
cupied in a great part if not wholly by this formation, 
and it probably overruns the £astern borders of the 
River Inhabitants. It again occurs near Ship Har- 
bour in the Gut of Canso, but does not appear ta be 
extensive : this is probably a branch from th$ North 
West Arm of the Lake, but whether it continues un- 
interruptedly, from one place to the other across the 
River Inhabitants, is not known. 

It would be preposterous to attempt an enumera- 
tion of the various characters of this formation, in 
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such an extensive area ; it is in general, however, of 
a deep red colour, and very coarse description, con- 
taining immense beds of conglomerate. The most 
remarkable of these are displayed in an abrupt point, 
near Bedeque, called red head. They consist of 
rounded and angular masses of the older rocks, ce- 
mented by a base of sand and clay. From the highly 
inclined position of this congJomerate, which is nearly 
vertical, it might almost be suspected to belong to 
the old red sandstone, but the existence of an exten- 
sive bed of Gypsum in the immediate vicinity, is a 
convincing proof to the contrary- 

This formation, in a commercial point of view, 
ranks next in importance to the coal fields of the 
Island. It contains immense deposits of Gypsum, of 
a very superior quality for agricultural purposes, and 
will, 'erelong, become an article of considerable traf- 
fic with our republican neighbours, who know how 
to appreciate its value. The most valuable locali- 
ties of this mineral are upon the Island of Bouladc- 
ne,and in the great entrance to the Lakes, in a Cove, 
called (rather pompously) Big harbour ; at the last 
place it constitutes a cliff several miles in extent, and 
in some places thirty feet in height. The Gypsum 
in the lower part of the clilT is sufficiently compact 
for architectural purposes, and that near the surface 
appears well adapted for potter's moulds, stucco, 
flooring, i^'C. It is very conveniently situated for 
oxport, as vessels of great burthen may approach 
close to the clilf. It also occurs abundantly at Little 
Bedeque ; at the narrows of Whycocomah, on the 
river Denny, and, in abrupt precipices on both sides 
of the straits which unite the two Lakes, sometimes 
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called the Scotch narrows ; also between St. Ann^s 
harbour and Inganish, and in Aepey Bay, near 
Cape North. The Gypsum quarries in Plaister Cove, 
in the Gut of Canso, have been long known, and till 
lately great quantities have been annually exported. 

The numerous salt springs which also have their 
source in the new red sandstone, will no doubt, whea 
properly investigated, be fuund well worth the at- 
tention of capitalista. Situated so near to the veina 
of coal, so necessary in the manufacture of salt, and 
in the very heart of the best Fisheries of North Ame- 
rica, these promise fair to become, at a future day, & 
produclive source of wealth to the proprietors, and 
of incalculable benefit to the Fisheries. The princi- 
pal brine springs are at Little Bcdeque, on the road 
from Margaree, near the mouth of the Waganiatcoot, 
at the head of Whycocomah, and in the north west 
bay, all in the Bras d'Or Lakes. That near the 
Wagamatcook is certainly the best in the Island ; 
it contains twelve per cent, by measure, the others 
do not exceed six per cent. 

St. Paul's Island, situated fifteen miles north east 
of Cape North, appears to be quite unconnectedJn 
a Geological sense with the strata constituting the 
northern part of Cape Breton. We are not, howe- 
ver, prepared to say positively what are the prevail- 
ing rocks near Cape North, but from the occurrence 
of extensive beds of Gypsum in Aspey Bay, it is rea- 
sonable to infer that the secondary formations oc- 
cupy the greater portion of that part of the Island. It 
may, perhaps, appear rather preposterous to deter- 
mine the geological character of St. Paul's Island, 
from the examination of a single specimen of Basalt, 
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but its detached situation confirms the suppOE>itiDO 
that it hii3 been orifjinally formed by a Bubmarine 
volcano. The Basalt is of black colour, with a green- 
ish shade, and apparently contains a large proportion 
of oxide of iron. This Island rises like an immense 
cone from the bottom of the ocean, the sloping sides 
becoming nearly vertical at the surface of the water, 
and forming an abrupt cliff. The depth of water is 
very great close to the shore, and, at only three miles 
distance from the northern extremity, a line of one 
hundred and forty fathoms did not reach the bottom. 

PART IV. 

Metallic Minerak of the Eastern Section of JVbfa Scotia 
and Cape Breton. 

COPPER ORES. 

a. Fifreous Copper, or sulphuret of copper, has 
been found in several places in Nova-Scotia, but not 
in Buflicient quantities to induce any expensive trials. 
It occurs on the northern banks of FrenchRiver, Ta- 
tamagouch, in the form of nodules or flatfish globu- 
lar masses, seldom exceeding the size of an egg, im- 
bedded in a stratum of new red sandstone. Also 
upon Waugh's River, Tntamagouch, traversing a 
rock of the same formation, accompanied by mineral 
charcoal and carbonate of copper ; at the former of 
these places, it also forms a component part of a bed 
of conglomerate which overlies the stratum contaia- 
ingthe nodules. 

At Minudie, in Cumberland, in a small vein not 
exceeding one inch in width, in abed of hard red 
shale, which underlies the carboniferous limestone 
of the Cumberland Coal Field. 

Also, accompanying carbonate of copper and lignite, 




in a Etnall &tratuin in sandstone, on Great Toney's 
River, near Fictou. 

b. Grey Copper Ore. — Very rich specimens of this 
mineral abound upon Caraboo river near Pictou, in 
a bed of coarse conglomerate, belonging to the old 
red sandstone formation, it is principally massive ; 
crystallized specimens are,however, occasionally met 
with. A sample of one taken from this place yielded 
seventy-five per cent, of pure copper. 

jirsenical Grey Copper. — A variety ia found at the 
same place, intermixed with the above, in very small 
quantities. 

By examining the map of Nova-Scolia, prefixed 
to the first volume, it will be observed that the loca- 
lities of the whole of the preceding minerals, al- 
though at a distance from one another, rang'e nearly 
in the same straight line from Caraboo to Miniidie, 
that the characters of the specimens are small, and 
that they are all found in secondary strata. But 
as these secondary rocks seldom or never uontaln 
veins of copper, or any other valuable metal worth 
working, it cannot fail to strike a minute observer, 
that the small deposits of copper ore found at the 
above places, are merely the ramifications of an im- 
mense vein of that mineral, which traverses the 
transitionrocks, under-lying the secondary formations 
in which the above occur. 

c. Green Carbonate oj Copper. This ore is found mas- 
sive, investing the nodules of vitreous ore on French 
and Waugh rivers, and at Minudie, also filling the 
joints and interstices of the mineral charcoal, which 
aecompanies the vitreous ore in Toney's river. Fi- 
brous and massive varieties also occur with the Grey 





copper, at Cariboo, and in a vein on llie East 
of Pictou . 

d. Blue Caibonate of Copper. Tliis variety occurs 
sparingly with the preceding at Cariboo, and also 
investing the matrix of the vein on the East River. 

e. Yelloie Copper Ore or Copper Pyrites, Altliough in 
otlier countries this is in general the most abundant 
of the ores of copper, it is remarkable, that only very 
trifling specimens have hitherto been foundinNova- 
Scotia. It has not been found accompanying any of 
the preceding varieties, except on the East River of 
Pictou, where there is a mineral vein running in a 
direction parallel with the inclination of the rock in 
which it occurs. This rock is of a silicious nature, 
and forms the connecting link between the old red 
sandstone and the Greywacke ; very small quanti- 
tiea of Copper Pyrites have been met with in detach- 
ed pieces in the matrix of the veins, accompanying 
Carbonate of Copper, which is the most abundant. 

f. Red Oxide of Copper. A very small specimen of 
the massive red oxide has been observed with the 
green carbonate in the same vein in which the Py- 
rites occur — it is externally of a reddish brown co- 
lour, and apparently ferruginous. 

LEAD 0:tES. 

Very few lead ores have yet been found in Nova- 
Scotia ; the following are the only specimens that 
havs come within our observation : — 

a. GdUrui or Sulpkwet oj Lead. Fine massive spe- 
cimens of this mineral have been found near Guys- 
borough, in the County of Sydney, in Greywacke, 
which, is the prevailing rock in that neighbourhood. 

Argentiferous Galena also occurs in the Isle of 
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Madame : it has not been discovered in a regular 
vein, but is met with in detaehed masses, called by 
miners shoada or lumblers; these masses werefound 
in a loamy soil overlying Grey woke. The propor- 
tion of silver is apparently very considerable, proba- 
bly thirty ounces in the Ton. 

b. Carbonate of Lead. Occurs in an earthy friable 
state, coating the last mentioned variety. 

SIOLTBDESA. 

a. Sulphuret of JHolybdcna. Beautiful specimens of 
this mineral have been found in a phosphoritic rock 
on the coast of Gabarus Bay, Cape Breton ; it occurs 
massive and crystallized, in very low double six eided 
pyramids, connected by a short prism; also in six 
sided tables at the same place. It is accompanied 
by Iron Pyrites ol a deep yellow colour, crystallized 
in cubes, whose plains arc striated. Motybdenahas 
not yet been found in any other part of Nova-Scotia. 

IHON ORES, 

Nova-Scotia is very abundant in the ores of this 
useful metal. The following are the principal varie- 
ties which occur in the eastern part ofthe Province. 

a. Cluy Iron fUone. This is by far the most im- 
portant of the Iron Ores. The greatest quantities 
occur in the shale strata ofthe Pictou Coal Field. 
We cannot at present enumerate the several beds 
which are interstratified with the coal measures, as 
the whole of the coal field has not yet been proved. 
At least fifteen ditferent strata have been observed, 
some of which are of considerable thickness, and 
very good quality. It is also found in the shale of 
the coal formation in Spanish River and Lingan, 
Cape Breton. At the former place, in a bed of shale, 
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immediately above the main coal vein, la globular 
and uniform masees; some pieces are hollow and 
contain crystals of calcarious spar in the cavities. — 
At Lingan it occurs abundantly in the shale, in amor- 
phous masses ; no regular beds, consisting of flat ta- 
bular strata, have yet been discovered at either of 
the two last localities ; such beds are, however, very 
common in the Pictou Coal Field. 

b. Titaniferous Oxydulaled Iron Sand. This curioua 
mineral occurs in minute grains, intermixed with 
mica, quartz and sargoons, in considerable quantities, 
in detached beds, upon the beaches of Aspey Bay, 
and in the east arm of the Brasd'Or Lake, Cape 
Breton. An assay of a specimen from the former 
place, produced sixty per cent, of iron. 

c. Compact Red Iron Ore^ occurs in a vein or bed 
of enormous thickness, traversing Greywacke slate 
on the eastern branch of the East River of Pictou. — 
The one sometimes contains distinct remains of se- 
veral kinds of shells, of which the cornucopia is the 
most abundant. This vein has been traced, tun- 
ing from S. S. W. to N. N. E. a distance of three 
miles ; at the northern extremity, where it is forty 
feet in width, a branch or flyer runs from it in an 
easterly direction, and is six feet in width. A mi- 
nute assay produced thirty eight per cent, of pure 
metal. 

d. Broxcn I{(tmUiley Is found in large globular 
masses, some weighing two hundred pounds, about 
two miles west of the vein last mentioned. Some of 
the smaller masses afford beautiful cabinet sped* 
mens, which, when broken, exhibita radiated struc- 
ture, frequently concentric lamellar in the opposite 



direction. These concentric bands of different co- 
lours alternate with each other ; the appearance is 
very striking. Acicular crystals occur sparingly, 
lining cavities in the above minerals of an iron black 
colour and glimmering lustre. 

e. Slack Hmmilile, is equally abundant, and in the 
same situations as the preceding. The masses are 
also generally of the sameform andappearance : the 
most interesting specimens, are those which occur 
in long columnar aggregated crystals, generally term- 
ed — " columnar distinct concretions." When these 
are broken at right angles with the crystals, the 
section of each column displays a peculiar brilliancy 
and lustre. 

f. Red Ochre — Red oxide of Iron, is found in tlie 
banks of a small br»iok, which empties itself into the 
eastern branch of the East River of Fictou, in a bed 
of considerable dimensions, in clay state. It also 
abounds in the cliffs, between Cape North and Aspey 
Bay, in Cape Breton. 

g. Specuhr Iron Ore. — The localities of this mine- ^ 
ral are numerous, but it hiis not been found in quan- 
tities of much importance. It is most abundant in 
the neighbourhood of Guysborough, in the County 
of Sydney, where it occurs in small veins traversing 
greywacke ; also ehoads or detached masses of a 
micareous variety, are Ibund in the soil overlying 
greywacke on the banks of Salmon Rivei'. It occurs 
in greywacke in the Isle of Madame, and in a silici- 
ous rock on the Middle River of Pictou, and on Mount 
Tom. 

h. Bog Iron Ore. — Friable bog iron ore occurs in 
small qnantitics,in a marshy piece of ground, a short 
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distance to the westward of the vein of red iron ore, 
on the east river of Pictou ; and it appears to have 
beeo, and is probably at the present day, forming 
from the water which passes over that vein ; it is 
found in small tuberous masses, with a soft earthy 
fracture, and dark brown colour. 

1. Iron Pyrites. — This ore is so universally distribu- 
ted, that it would be an endless task to enumerate its 
various localities ; it ia found crystallized in a great 
variety of forms, of which the most common is the 
cube — also in amorphous and globular masses. 

ORES OF MANGANESE. 

a. Grey Oxide of Manganese, occurs in considera- 
ble quantities in the mountain limestone, near Am- 
herst, in Cumberland, generally iu detached pieces 
in the open joints of the rock, sometimes in small 
veins or strings— its general structure is massive, 
but occasionally botryoidal and stalactitic. 

An earthy oxide of Manganese is also found in 
smalt botryoidal masses in a dark clayey Boil, overly- 
iog limestone at Cariboo, near Fictou. 
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